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Thi»e  i8  naturally  a  spirit  of  prophecy  in  the 
human  mind,  which,  seconded  by  a  profound, 
penetrating  intellect,  enables  ns  to  foresee 
events  which  may  grow  out  of  analagous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  placed  in  the  light  of  past  experi¬ 
ence  ;  sometimes,  also,  a  divine  inspiration  ex¬ 
alts  this  faculty  into  a  true  vaticination,  and  we 
“  see  the  end  from  the  beginning.”  The  early 
settlers  of  the  American  continent  not  infre¬ 
quently  exercised  this  faculty  upon  special  occa¬ 
sions,  more,  however,  by  the  light  of  intellect  than 
clear  sight-seeing.  The  old  world  gave  no  ade¬ 
quate  scope  to  the  great  ideas  which  were  germ¬ 
inating  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
There  was  no  “  elbow  room  ”  for  the  sturdy  in¬ 
dividualism  which  the  advancing  democratic 
ideas  of  the  ages  had  fostered  in  the  minds  of 
men ;  and,  therefore,  space  and  a  foothold  were 
required  in  a  new  smd  untried  region. 

The  sentiment  of  personal  and  religious  free- 
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dom  of  opinion  was  not  monopolized  by  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  although  that  colony  was  the 
only  one  which  had  made  it  the  motive  for  re¬ 
moval  to  these  shores.  Scarcely  a  single  settle¬ 
ment  had  been  made,  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
which  had  not  for  its  basis  other  motives  than 
gain.  A  spirit  of  unrest  pervaded  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  and  thp  men  who  sought  these 
shores  brought  with  them  something  more  than 
the  desire  of  pecuniary  enterprise.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  had  passed  through  her  terrible  ordeal  of 
sword  and  blood,  battling  for  the  same  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligious  toleration  and  human  freedom,  which  had 
induced  our  Pilgrim  fathers  to  seek  a  temporary 
asylum  in  their  country,  prior  to  their  embarka¬ 
tion  to  this  new  world.  A  people  who  had  suf¬ 


fered  BO  much  for  national  existence  at  home  as 
had  the  Netherlanders,  were  not  likely  to  over¬ 
look  a  like  principle  of  human  freedom  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  settlement  on  this  side  the  water  ;  and 
it  may  be  inferred  that  in  every  section  of  the 
infant  empire,  whatever  may  have  been  the  os¬ 
tensible  motive  for  a  retreat  to  these  W'estem 
wilds,  that  each  immigrant  had  his  own  secret, 
and  perhaps  deep  and  abounding  sentiment, 
known  only  to  himself. 

Certain  it  is,  the  finest  spirits  of  the  age  sought 
an  asylum  here ;  and  when  Bishop  Berkeley 
wrote,  prior  to  the  birth  of  Washington, 
Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day— 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last,” 


he  but  gave  expression  to  what  had  already  be¬ 
come  the  faith  of  the  times.  More  than  once 
shrewd  observers  had  predicted  something  akin, 
and  tradition  asserts  that  anciently,  upon  Ply¬ 
mouth  rock,  some  hand  had  engraven  the  same 
idea  in  these  words : 

"  The  Eastcni  Datione  sink,  their  glory  endB, 

And  empire  riiet  where  the  tun  detcendi." 

That  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  become  the 
predominant  sentiment  of  the  people  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt.  Men  came  hither  to  escape 
limitation  in  some  way ;  and  their  freedom  from 
petty  annoyance  and  personal  disability  was  so 
great  a  good  to  them,  that  they  esteemed  the 
rigors  of  climate,  the  absence  of  the  elegancies 
and  comforts  of  home,  and  all  the  perils  of  sav¬ 
age  warfare,  light  as  compared  with  such  immu¬ 
nity.  Already  in  each  of  the  colonies  might  be 
found  leading  minds  which  had  taken  a  stand¬ 
point  worthy  of  the  compatriots  of  William  of 
Orange,  and  the  colaborcrs  of  Cromwell  and 
Milton,  upon  whom  had  fallen  the  manly  accents 
of  a  Hampden,  when,  reasting  the  tyrannical  en¬ 


croachments  of  the  Crown,  he  had  made  use  of 
the  following  noble  defense,  in  the  name  of  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty  :  “  I  could  be  content  to  loan 
as  well  as  others,  but  fear  to  draw  upon  myself 
that  curse  in  li^agna  Charta,  which  should  be 
read  twice  a  year  against  those  Vho  infringe 
it.”  And,  again,  he  will  not  consent  to  the  levy 
called  “  ship  money,”  upon  the  same  ground, 
saying :  “  The  sum  of  forty  founds  is  not  much 
for  an  English  gentleman  to  pay,  but  it  is  too 
much  for  an  English  freeman.” 

Thus  had  this  truly  great  man  prepared  the 
way  for  democratic  principles  to  be  disseminated 
broadcast  in  the  world.  Men  breathed  the  air 
of  freedom ;  they  had  inhaled  the  sentiment  of 
freedom  from  the  cradle,  for  they  were  akin  to 
those  who  had  read  and  listened  to  the  stirring 
ideas  of  the  men  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 

Jacob  Leislcr  had  already  asserted  liberal 
opinions  in  New  York ;  Roger  Williams  had  taken 
a  stand  even  against  the  arbitrary  demands  of 
the  Pilgrims ;  and,  in  Virginia,  Bacon  had  died 
in  the  service  of  the  people.  More  than  this,  not 
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ODly  were  the  men  of  the  country  growing,  every 
year,  more  marked  and  individnal,  indicating  a 
coming  crieie,  but  the  women,  also,  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  clearnees  of  intellect,  a  persistence  of 
principle,  and  a  courage  of  deportment  to  be 
expected  in  a  country  so  new,  so  beset  with 
rigors,  and  which  cast  every  man  and  every 
woman  upon  hie  or  her  own  best  reeourcea 

Anna  Hutchinson,  in  New  England,  and  Sarah 
Drummond,  in  Virginia,  were  significant  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  times,  and  were  each  remarkable 
aliko  for  their  mental  greatness  and  personal 
courage.  The  descendants  of  a  race  of  such 
women  could  be  nothing  less  than  magnanimous. 

When  the  helpless  Virginia  Dare,  the  first 
white  child  born  upon  the  soil  of  the  United 
States,  opened  her  eyes  to  the  light,  we  can  imag¬ 
ine  how  many  hopes  clustered  about  the  cradle  | 
of  the  little  one ;  but  when,  something  more  j 
than  thirty  years  subsequently.  Peregrine  White  ^ 
appeared,  the  first  child  born  of  English  parents 
upon  the  soil  of  New  England,  the  Pilgrims  did 
not  fail  to  prophesy  in  his  behalf.  They  saw  a 
mighty  nation,  of  which  this  feeble  child  was  the 
precursor.  They  saw,  already,  the  germinating 
of  that  handful  of  corn  the  fruit  whereof  was  to 
shake  like  Lebanon. 

Many  were  the  hopes  which  clustered  around 
the  cradle  of  the  fair  Virginia  Dare,  and  the 
sturdy  little  Peregrine  White ;  they,  the  first 
bom — the  beautiful  promise  of  the  new  world — 
the  initials  of  the  new  empire — the  first  woman 
and  the  first  man  in  a  new  state  of  things,  in 
which  were  to  be  made^e  great  final  claims  of 
our  humanity. 

Time  wore  onward,  and  population  increased. 
The  two  children,  in  whom  concentrated  so  many 
beautiful  images,  filled  their  little  chapter  of 
destiny,  and  sank  to  oblivion ;  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  remarkable  about  them,  except  their  advent ; 
the  times  for  great  men  were  not  yet  come.  Peo¬ 
ple  were  in  that  transition  state  when  the  battle 
is  to  be  fought  for  existence  only  ;  the  contest 
is  against  the  inhospitalities  of  climate  and  the 
hardness  of  poverty.  Men  must  be  firmly  rooted 
to  a  soil  before  they  will  do  battle  for  its  altars. 
The  race  must  be  bom  upon  it  which  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  sacred  from  the  tonch  of  despotism.  Re¬ 
ligious  freedom  and  human  rights  are  to  be 
clearly-defined  ideas,  which  have  taken  root  as 
confirmed  principles  of  action,  before  men  will 
estimate  them  above  all  ease  and  comfort,  and 
dearer  even  than  the  mddy  drops  which  visit 
the  heart 

The  popnlation  of  the  country  has  wondrously 
increased  since  the  birth  of  these  children.  A 
century  or  more  has  transpired,  and  the  Indian, 


Biooixo  mnns  or  thi  kid  meb. 


who  had  planted  his  com  and  beans  upon  Tri¬ 
mountain,  has  shouldered  his  canoe,  and  with 
his  arrows,  idle  in  the  quiver,  has  turned  his 
back  upon  the  spires  of  Boston,  retreating  west¬ 
ward  before  the  van  of  a  new  people.  “  The 
little  one  has  become  a  thousand.”  The  faith¬ 
ful  Elliot  has  ceased  his  patient  toil,  for  the  re¬ 
treating  red  man  is  only  to  be  descried  in  the 
faint  aurora  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  wigwam  which  nestled  in  the  valleys,  by 
the  side  of  the  primeval  water  courses,  has  given 
place  to  the  trim  house  of  the  white  man.  The 
Indian  boy  now  saunters  with  his  bow  and 
arrows  through  the  streets  of  populous  cities. 
The  Indian  girl  lounges  around  the  door  of  the 
white  woman  to  sell  her  wampum  and  baskets, 
with  a  melancholy  consciousness  that  her  people 
are  “  passing  away.” 

The  birchen  canoe,  with  its  graceful  shape 
and  simple  structure,  no  longer  penetrates  in¬ 
let  and  river,  but  is  borne  over  portages  west¬ 
ward,  with  the  repeating  people,  and  in  lien 
thereof  are  the  battlemented  ships  of  another 
race.  The  war-whoop  has  given  place  to  the 
hymn,  stealing  outward  from  the  church  which 
crowns  the  once  wood-covered  hill,  and  the  war- 
dance  of  the  warrior  yields  to  the  hum  of  voices 
and  the  pleasant  din  of  children  “just  let  loose 
from  school.” 

Colleges  and  sites  of  learning  have  usurped 
the  council-fires  of  the  conquered  race.  No 
longer  they  assemble  under  their  old  pines  and 
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chant  the  dirge  of  the  brave.  The  busy  stir  of  a 
great  people  has  arisen — the  indications  of  empire 
begin  to  appear.  The  farmer  “  drives  his  team 
afield  ” — the  sailor  weighs  anchor  in  the  smiling 
bay — fair  women  extend  their  hospitalities — 
princely  men  discuss  questions  of  deep  human 
import — the  nobleman  has  brought  his  courtly 
titles  and  is  lord  palatine  upon  the  goodly 
soil — but,  there  is  thinking,  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  a  good  purpose. 

Men  who  have  Itud  their  hands  daringly  upon 
the  “  Lord’s  anointed,”  knowing  him  to  be  false 
to  his  trust;  who  have  impeached  him  before 
the  people,  and  called  him  to  severe  account  for 
his  misdoings ;  men  before  whom  the  head  of 
Charles  I  has  rolled  in  the  dust,  have  been 
protected  and  greatly  honored  by  the  people. 
Cromwell  men,  Milton  men,  full  of  a  strange 
power,  have  dwelt  in  caves,  and  been  cared  for 
by  the  hands  of  godiy  women,  who  held  them 
in  safety  for  many  years;  and  with  such  as 
these  the  people  have  lived  and  communed. 


Verily,  this  New  Engiand,  this  then  North  and 
South,  held  in  a  beautiful  brotherhood  by  the  tal¬ 
isman  of  great  ideas— better  felt  than  defined — is 
like  that  old  Parliament  House  of  England,  be¬ 
neath  which  Guy  Fawkes  has  placed  his  barrels 
of  combustibles  and  his  train  of  gunpowder, 
which  a  spark  may  ignite.  There  is  a  deep,  in¬ 
ward  spirit  in  this  people,  which  it  were  not  well 
to  trifle  with.  The  man  who  lays  his  hand  upon 
the  mane  of  the  sleeping  lion  doth  it  at  his  peril. 

The  commonwealth  has  been  laid  away,  like 
a  great  giant  in  swaddling  bands — the  people 
of  England  have  no  use  for  him ;  but  a  vast 
number  of  persons  have  great  need  of  the  ideas 
then  and  there  embodied,  and  the  men  and 
women  this  side  the  water  were  not  slow  to  wel¬ 
come  the  advocates  of  them ;  nor  slow  to  discuss 
kindred  subjects  at  the  fireside,  and  even  in 
public  debate,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  justify. 
The  new  world  is  becoming  already  the  resort 
of  men  who  are  able  to  think ;  who  reflect 
much,  and  will  assert,  if  need  be,  human  rights. 


THK  iSCreST  0«AV«8  OF  THK  WASHIxmOSS. 


The  curfew  bells  (courier  de  feu)  of  England 
were  ringing  nearly  a  century,  when  we  begin 
to  find  records  of  the  Washington  family* — an 
ancient  and  honorable  house,  in  possession  of 
landed  estates,  and  doing  knightly  service  to 
lord  palatine  or  king,  and  not  unknown  in 
learned  halls ;  a  loyal,  good  stock,  growing 
into  the  best  growth  of  the  country.  Some 
of  them  had  been  monks,  which  might  indi¬ 
cate  that  sanctity  was  not  wanting  in  the 
blood  ;  others  had  been  knights,  a  sure  sign  of 
gentle  breeding  ;  others,  again,  had  been  high 
in  military  command  and  royal  favor,  which 
shows  capacity  and  force,  and  men  not  obscure 
in  their  times.  There  is  a  record  implying  that 
a  church-steeple  in  the  town  of  Warton,  Lanca- 
*  Ancient  spelling,  Wessjnton. 


shire,  England,  was  presented  the  parish  by  one 
of  the  Washingtons,  as  the  family  arms  are  in¬ 
scribed  upon  the  tower.  In  the  town  of  Sul- 
grave,  Northamptonshire,  also,  is  a  tomb,  upon 
which  is  engraved,  on  a  bra-ss  plate,  “  Here  lyeth 
buried  the  bodies  of  Lawrence  Washington, 
Gent.,  and  Anne  his  wyf,  by  whome  he  had  issue 
four  sons  and  seven  daughters ;  which  Lawrence 
dyed  ye  —  day  of  — ,  An.  — ,  15 — ;  and  Anne 
deceased  the  6th  day  of  Oct,  An.  Dom.  1564.” 
The  dates  are  partially  obliterated  by  the  band 
of  time. 

In  the  contest  of  the  people  of  England,  in 
defense  of  human  fl'eedom,  there  is  a  long, 
heavy  siege  of  the  town  of  Worcester,  by  that 
army  fitly  denominated  “  Old  Ironsides,”  who 
went  to  battle,  as  did  David  of  old,  singing 
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psalms  to  the  God  of  battles,  and  made  on- 1 
slaught  upon  their  enemies  with  the  watch-cry 
of  “  The  Lord  of  Hosts,”  and  conquered  as  such 
men  wilL  This  town  of  Worcester  is  held  for 
the  King,  Charles,  by  a  loyal  gentleman  named 
Henry  Washington,  whose  mother  is  half-sister 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  &vorite  of  the 
King— hence  it  is  not  unnatural  to  find  her  son 
Henry  in  the  Royal  army,  and  high  in  command. 
This  was  in  1646. 

The  presence  of  Henry  in  the  King’s  army 
does  not  argue  well  for  democracy  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  family.  But  there  is  another  fact  which 
argues  better,  and  which  would  seem  to  indicate, 
thus  early,  that  the  Washington’s  are  persous 
not  only  of  infiuence,  wealth  and  position,  but 
of  decided  ideas  and  exact  opinions  also.  They 
do  not  live  at  haphazard,  but  know  what  they 
are  about  We  have  no  need  to  wink  at  their 
shortHSomings,  for  they  are  not  sins  of  ignorance, 
if  any,  which  they  commit 

There  is  one  Joseph  Washington,  who  died 
somewhere  near  the  close  of  the  Bevent4enth 
century,  a  cotemporary  and  kinsman  of  this 
same  Henry  of  loyal  memory,  who  is  a  lawyer, 
and  a  man  of  learning  also.  He  translated  Mil- 
ton’s  great  work,  which  caused  the  loss  of  his 
eyes,  upon  which  the  poet  wastes  no  maudlin 
tears,  but  with  a  noble  dignity  writes : 

“  What  lupporti  me,  dost  thou  aak  ? 

The  conecience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  OTCrpUed 
In  liberty’s  defense,  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side.” 

This  work,  entitled  D^mmo  pro  Popdo  AngUen- 
no,  (Defense  of  the  People  of  England,  in  reply 
to  SalmasiuB,)  is  translated  by  Joseph  Washing¬ 
ton,  which,  considering  the  subject  and  the  time, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  whole  Washing¬ 
ton  family  did  not  take  sides  against  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Again,  there  is  a  record  in  the  archives  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  by  which  it  appears  that 
that  learned  body  indicated  to  several  persons 
of  standing  that  “  they  might  have  liberty  when 
they  pleased  to  be  created  dodori  of  divinity,  but 
they  refuted  then  and  the  next  year  to  aocept  that  fa¬ 
vor,''  from  whence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  Richard 
Washington,  oUe  of  the  persons  named,  was  even 
in  advance  of  the  doctors  of  divinity  in  our  own 
day  in  democratic  and  manly  ideas. 

We  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  ,  this 
branch  of  the  Wadiington  family  left  in  En¬ 
gland.  The  Washington  Manor  ”  is  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  rural  district,  and  is  not  lightly  respected, 
even  at  this  day.  The  Washington  arms,  upon  a 
stained-glass  window,  are  still  preserved;  and 
the  graves  of  the  family  lie  in  soft  repose  in  the 
church  of  Sulgrave,  around  which  wheel  and  call 


I  the  old  rooks  as  they  did  three  hundred  years 
ago.  The  dews  of  many  centuries  have  corroded 
brass  and  marble,  and  the  old  ivy  and  tender 
moss,  with  a  gentle  ministry,  are  shrouding  the 
footprints  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Wash¬ 
ingtons;  but  they  sleep  well,  honorably  and 
well,  having  done  good  service  in  their  day^d 
generation.  We  leave  them  where 

”  The  rude  forebthera  of  the  hamlet  sleep  ,” 

the  family  star  is  “  westward  ”  now. 


CHXrTER  n. 

TBS  TBXl  PLaSTXD. 

Eleven  years  after  the  siege  of  Worcester — 
which,  though  stoutly  defended,  at  length 
yielded  to  the  army  of  the  Roundheads — we  find 
two  brothers,  members  of  this  same  Washington 
family,  have  embarked  for  America.  The  arms 
of  Cromwell  are  now  triumphant,  at  home  and 
abroad ;  the  nation,  so  far  from  sinking  under  a 
protracted  civil  contest,  is  powerful  at  home  and 
respected  abroad — she  admonishes,  commends 
and  rebukes  sister  kingdoms,  like  one  who  has 
earned  the  right  to  give  laws  to  the  nations ; 
the  King  is  buried  away  from  the  eyes  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  whom  he  had  outraged,  and  Cromwell  has 
taken  a  last  look  upon  the  face  of  the  kingly 
dead. 

The  story  told  of  Cromwell,  [see  engraving 
on  next  page,]  that  he  stood  a  long  hour  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  dead  body  of  Charles,  with 
its  dissevered  head — a  long  hour  of  solemn, 
reverent  thinking — presents  an  image  at  once 
striking  and  impressive.  The  reality  fades  in 
the  distance — the  facts  of  history  recede  to  the 
eye,  and  the  figures  are  no  longer  those  of 
Charles  and  Cromwell,  but  a  startling  allegori- 
=cal  group,  representing  the  final  triumph  of  the 
people  over  the  discrowned  heads  of  monarchy. 

There  is  no  doubt  themes  and  incidents  like 
these  were  often  discussed  in  the  household  of 
the  Washingtons,  and  how  ranch  they  entered 
into  the  views  and  feelings  of  John  and  Lawrence 
Washington  can  be  known  only  as  conjecture ; 
but  we  find,  while  Cromwell  is  high  in  power, 
these  two  brothers,  John  and  Lawrence,  about 
the  year  1657,  have  arrived  in  America,  and 
settled  themselves  on  the  Potomac  River,  in  the 
County  of  Westmoreland,  where  they  at  once 
make  themselves  useful  to  people  and  country, 
by  aiding  against  the  Indians,  who  were  then 
and  for  a  long  period  afterward  troublesome  to 
the  inhabitants. 

The  Washingtons  married,  and  identified  them- 
seives  at  once  with  the  place  of  their  adoption. 
They  were  courtly  in  manner,  handsome  in  per¬ 
son,  and  cultured  in  mind — withal,  bright,  act- 
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ive  people,  of  a  fruitful  line,  with  large  fami-  senting  interesta  of  the  mother  country  — 
lies  of  sons  and  daughters ;  and  likely  to  add  an  interest  utterly  hostile  to  regal  encroach- 
much  to  the  respectability,  wealth  and  general  ments,  which  regarded  the  Episcopal  Church  as 
well-being  of  the  country.  It  has  been  shown  little  better  than  Romanism — Romanism  with- 
that  there  are  diversities  of  opinion  among  their  out  a  Pope  ;  other  colonics  were  indifferent,  or 
ancestors,  which  argues  vitality  of  intellect,  as  simply  tolerant  of  all  religions.  That  of  Mary- 
well  as  self-reliant  individualism.  The  stock  land  was  openly  Roman  Catholic — a  sect  which, 
is  a  good  one  upon  which  to  engraft  idea-s.  however  much  favored  in  secret,  was  still  one 
Virginia,  from  its  earliest  date,  had  been  the  that  no  English  king  would  dare  openly  approve, 
one  colony  most  favored  by  the  Crown.  Eliza-  Virginia,  on  the  contrary,  received  her  Govern- 
beth,  with  the  Tudor  parsimony,  was,  it  is  true,  ment  and  her  Church  directly  iVom  the  Crown  ; 
but  a  step-dame  patron  to  a  country  christened  and,  from  the  first,  was  Episcopal  in  religion, 
in  her  honor  ;  beloved  by  her  people,  she  However  time  may  unfold  the  characteristics 
thrust  no  meaner  claims  than  her  own  regality  of  the  Washingtons,  they  have  come,  this  John 
upon  their  consideration — hence  their  enthu-  and  Lawrence,  with  a  brave  hope  of  doing  some- 
siasm  for  their  Virgin  Queen,  and  their  grateful  thing  for  themselves  in  the  world  ;  for  the  family 
homage,  in  the  name  of  Virginia,  when  the  is  a  large  one  which  they  leave  in  England — seven 
country  became  settled,  by  her  liege  subjects,  daughters  and  seven  sons,  these  two  making  in  all 
Other  colonies  had  found  a  stem  delight  in  re-  sixteen  children  to  be  cared  for ;  sixteen — seven 
nouncing  the  appendages  of  rank  ;  but  Virginia,  fair  daughters,  and  nine  goodly  sons — a  prince- 
the  favorite  resort  of  Cavaliers  more  than  Puri-  ly  household,  verily,  and  deman^ng  thrift  and 
tans,  clung  to  the  courtliness  of  the  old  world,  forecast  to  establish  well  in  life.  The  Washing 
and,  at  the  first,  was  certainly  little  inclined  tons  are  not  of  an  improvident  stock,  and  the 
to  quarrel  with  a  crown  which  looked  upon  times  are  turbulent ;  property  uncertain,  and  liv- 
ber  as  most  especially  representing  English  ing  high ;  without  any  doubt  these  things  were 
institutions.  New  England  presented  the  dis-  weightily  considered  by  this  large  household. 
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The  second  and  fourth,  John  and  Lawrence, 
have  turned  their  backs,  as  we  have  said,  upon 
the  “  Washington  Manor,”  and  are  now  doing 
as  best  they  may  upon  this  side  the  water. 

John  married  a  Miss  Anne  Pope,  and  settled 
himself  on  Bridges  Creek,  near  the  Potomac. 
His  fine  capabilities  are  in  good  demand  ii^  this 
new  country ;  the  military  proclivities  of  the 
family  bredk  out  at  once,  mid  we  soon  find  him 
colonel,  and  leading  the  Virginia  forces  against 
the  Seneca  Indians.  The  Virginians  had,  from 
the  first,  dealt  hardly  and  treacherously,  as  did 
the  Pilgrims,  with  these  children  of  the  woods, 
for  they  had  not  learned  to  recognize  their  true 
humanity.  We  will  not  condemn  them,  for  we 
in  our  day  have  much  of  the  same  kind  to  learn. 


WASaiSGTOH  Boesi  AT  BRIDGBS  CUBK. 

John  built  himself  up  a  Scythian  palace  of 
logs,  fairly  grooved  and  fitted  together,  sub¬ 
stantial  and  roomy,  covering  much  ground,  and 
adapted  to  the  use  and  comfort  of  a  cultured 
but  primitive  household.  The  location  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  one,  and  the  new  country  affords  all 
that  is  essential  to  the  comforts  and  even  lozu- 
ries  of  life. 

The  soil  is  productive,  yielding  grains  and 
fmits,  together  with  the  great  staple,  tobacco, 
with  little  comparative  toil.  Slavery  exists,  but 
is  yet  in  no  very  startling  form.  The  white  and 
the  black  toil  in  company,  for  the  sale  of  the 
former  has  been  frequent,  in  the  colony ;  impov¬ 
erished  persons  had  been  sold  to  an  apprentice¬ 
ship — Scotch  and  Irish,  and  even  the  prisoners 
of  war,  taken  in  the  battles  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  have  been  sold  into  bondage. 

The  country  is  primitively  fair,  with  broad, 
beautiful  rivers,  and  undulating  glades,  and 
that  perspective  of  mountain  scenery  always 
refreshing  to  the  eye  and  suggestive  to  the 
mind.  The  overhanging  woods  abound  with 
game ;  and  the  horses  of  Virginia,  even  at  this 
period,  are  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the  planter 
huntsman.  A  vigorous  soil  yields  blossoms  ‘of 
unrivaled  beauty,  which  for  ages  have  “  wasted 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air but  now  the 


delicate  taste  of  woman  transfers  them  to  her 
garden,  where  they  bloom  beside  the  fair  exotics 
from  “  fatherland.” 

All  is  upon  a  liberal  and  original  scale; 
the  gay  plumage  of  the  birds  is  only  outdone  by 
the  marvelous  melody  of  their  song ;  preemi¬ 
nent  among  which  the  mocking-bird  makes  the 
whole  air  carnival,  and  pours  forth  a  volume  of 
sound,  as  if  a  ttvousand  musicians  were  spell¬ 
bound  in  one  small  throat.  All  the  birds  are 
silenced  before  this,Audaciou8  improvisator,  who 
steals  their  notes  and  throws  in  his  own  in  the 
very  spirit  of  wantonness — seizes  upon  one  after 
another,  like  a  harlequin,  conscious  of  power, 
and  intent  to  show  how  lightly  he  esteems  a 
single  gift — catching  a  note  and  carrying  it  up 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  bird  that  owns  it,  then 
another  and  another,  till  the  woods  ring  with 
the  mirth  of  this  woodland  Puck. 

The  animals  are  large  and  ferocious.  The 
reptiles,  even,  present  something  unique  and 
generous,  as  in  the  rattlesnake,  which  warns  his 
victim  before  he  strikes. 

The  Indians  have  a  peculiar  and  not  uninter¬ 
esting  degree  of  development,  hardy  yet  not 
ungraceful,  and  all  the  broader  shades  of  mo¬ 
rality  cultured  to  a  ferocious  distinctiveness. 
They  arc  chaste,  honest,  and  truth-telling.  They 
are  crafty  from  principle,  like  the  Spartans,  but 
brave  and  uncorruptible,  as  the  best  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  In  form,  an  Indian  would,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  present  the  best  model  for  a  beautiful 
and  inspired  manhood.  When  Benjamin  West 
for  the  first  time  beheld  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
he  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  which  quite  car¬ 
ried  him  out  of  his  Quaker  moderation  of 
speech :  “  My  God ;  how  like  a  Mohawk  war^ 
rior  I  ” 

Besides  this,  the  Indian  possessed  a  mythol¬ 
ogy,  at  once  delicate  and  sugg;estive,  which  vied 
in  poetic  beauty  with  that  of  the  Greek.  Mrs. 
Schoolcraft  labored  for  years  to  preserve  the  le¬ 
gends  and  myths  of  her  people,  which  have  been 
published  by  her  husband,  before  and  sin^  her 
death.  This  mythology  has  been  a  positive  aid 
to  American  thought 

It  is  a  new  world,  with  a  fresh,  vigorous  soil, 
fittest  of  all  others  to  receive  and  nourish  uteae 
which  are  too  vast  for  transatlantic  ground  It 
is  the  soil  upon  which  to  plant  what  we  In  eur 
day  call  the  tree  of  liberty,  where  its  roots  can 
sink  deeply,  and  its  branches  spread  broadly 
upon  the  horizon,  till  they  embraae  the  nations 
under  their  wholesome  shadowing;. 

John  Washington  and  Anne  his  wife,,  the 
great-grand  parents  of  €reorge  ITashingtoo,  were 
both  at  length  buried  in  the  vault  which  had 
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been  prepared  at  Bridges  Creek.  They  had 
three  children  ;  Lawrence,  the  eldest,  married 
Mildred  Warner,  who  in  turn  gave  birth  to  three 
children,  two  boys  and  a  girl.  The  second  son 
was  named  Augustine,  and  was  twice  married. 
We  shall  but  incidentally  refer  to  the  children  of 
the  first  marriage ;  although  the  two  boys,  Law¬ 
rence  and  Augustine,  were  evidently,  in  their 
degree,  note-worthy ;  and,  by  the  father  and 
mother,  by  no  means  so  easily  set  aside  as  by  the 
pen  of  the  historian.  The  first  wife,  doubtless  be¬ 
loved  in  her  day,  at  length  ceases  to  appear 
at  the  lattice,  or  to  answer  to  the  voices  of  those 
who  might  behold  her  no  more.  The  old  home¬ 
stead  lies  in  deep  shadow — changes,  many  and 
great,  have  taken  place ;  the  biographer  need 
not  follow  them,  for  such  is  the  common  lot. 

On  the  0th  of  March,  1730,  Augustine  Wash¬ 
ington  saw  fit  to  take  to  wife  Mary  Ball,  who 
became  the  mother,  in  the  course  of  time,  of  six 
children  ;  and  thus  there  grew  again  a  pleasant 
household,  with  many  sons  and  daughters,  in 
place  of  Jane,  \fhosc  face  had  darkened  and 
been  laid  aside  in  the  grave. 

George  was  the  oldest  of  these  children,  and 
was  thus  blest  in  being  one  of  a  group,  and  not 
a  solitary  child  in  a  silent  household.  From 
this  cause  we  are  prepared  to  find  him  wiser — 
and  more  sympathetic,  also. 

•  George  Wa.shington  was  born  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1732.  He  was  born  at  Bridges  Creek, 
at  the  old  homestead,  with  its  sloping  roof, 
where  the  first  John  Washington  had  settled 
himself,  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century 
before  5  and  the  new  comer  is  a  great-grandson 
of  his.  He  is  a  large,  handsome  child — so  all 
the  honsehold  dependents  aver ;  a  “  lusty  child,” 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  able  to  make  him¬ 
self  heard  and  felt 

The  young  mother  is  not  a  little  proud,  and 
not  loss  happy.  Mothers  are  foolishly  proud  of 
boys;  but  bere  there  seemed  good  cause,  which 
the  future  more  than  justified.  The  father,  also, 
bettcr«used  to  paternity,  has  a  serene  pleasure 
at  seeing  the  househould  altar  again  built  up — 
the  voice  of  a  child  driving  away  the  gloom 
which  had  begun  to  render  the  overshadowing 
roof  oppressive.  He  is  a  calm  man,  handsome, 
and  somewhat  gravely  wise,  as  compared  to  the 
young  mother ;  but  he  loves  mother  and  child 
most  tenderly,  as  many  records  of  the  family 
indicate. 

This  Augustine  Washington  is  not  a  brilliant 
man ;  neither  is  he  at  all  scantily  endowed 
with  intellect — ^his  great  force  lies  in  a  true, 
gentle  manliness;  an  unflinching,  unboister- 
ous  integg'ity — the  best  thing  in  the  world  for 


a  family  basis.  The  old,  transatlantic.  Cavalier 
;  blood,  subordinate  to  King  and  Church,  seems  to 
I  have  settled  itself  into  something  yeomanly, 
<  democratic  and  self-reliant.  The  knightly  dash 
I  has  given  place  to  a  certain  sobriety,  which  is 
I  growing  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  men  of 
j  the  times,  and  a  needed  element  to  a.people  who 
j  are  beginning  to  solve  political  problems. 

^  Mistress  Wa^ington  belongs  to  that  kind  of 
I  woman  whose  “  husband  is  known  in  the  gates 
j  when  he  sitteth  with  the  elders  of  the  land.” 
She  has  energy  and  great  clearness  of  intellect, 
combined  with  a  rare  prudence.  Her  portraits, 
which  even  in  old  age  bear  testimony  to  the 
j  great  beauty  of  her  youth,  indicate  a  bright, 
hopeful  temperament — a  frank,  generous  char¬ 
acter  of  mind  and  heart,  with  a  self-poise  not  k> 
be  mistaken.  You  see  at  once  she  is  a  woman 
not  to  be  wheedled  out  of  her  decisions.  She 
will  command  respect ;  she  will  exact  deference. 
A  house  full  of  boys,  however  superior  they 
may  be,  will  not  lightly  infringe  upon  the  laws 
of  such  a  woman.  There  is  something  queenly 
in  her  make — something  that  inspires  coufidence 
and  commands  obedience. 

Stately  and  calm  as  she  certainly  is,  there  is 
nothing  hard  and  deadening  in  the  face.  It  is 
sympathetic ;  it  goes  with  a  warm  heart  as  well 
as  large  brain ;  it  goes  with  strong  but  refined 
I  passions,  and  elevated  sentimeuts  of  soul  also. 

I  It  is  not  such  a  face  as  the  artist  would  select  for 
{  a  Madonna,  for  it  expresses  not  only  maternity, 

I  but  much  beside.  It  is  such  an  one  as  a  proud 
I  boy  might  feel  proud  to  call  mother ;  not  a 
I  sanctified  face,  but  one  wholly  noble ;  not  an 
1  ideal  face,  but  one  very  handsome ;  not  a  poet’s, 

I  but  a  true  woman’s. 

I  The  times  have  gone  by  in  which  men  prophe- 
I  sy ;  the  first  children  of  the  new  empire  have 
I  passed  away  with  little  note,  and  now  that  the 
'  country  is  prosperous  and  the  people  thriving, 
it  Is  not  probable  that  the  neighbors  saw  any 
thing  remarkable  in  the  advent  of  the  boy  called 
George  Washington.  He  was  simply  a  fine 
child  by  the  “  second  woman,”  as  the  new  wife 
would  most  likely  be  called. 


CHAPTER  in. 

BKODfSlifO  TO  WALK. 

We  find  the  child  George  ushered  to  the 
world,  strong  and  healthy,  while  George  H  was 
upon  the  English  throne.  Not  long  after  this 
period,  Augustine  Washington,  the  father  of 
George,  removed  his  family  from  Bridges 
Creek  to  an  estate  in  Stafford  County,  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  upon  the  Rappahannock.  The 
house  in  which  George  Washington  was  bom  has 
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entirely  disappeared — not  a  vestige  remains ;  bat 
over  the  spot  has  been  placed  a  stone,  by  George 
Washington  Castis,  whose  pious  inscription  de¬ 
notes  it  to  be  the  birthplace  of  George  Washing- 
ton.  The  idea  of  this  commemorative  tablet, 
around  which  cling  the  vines  of  the  old  home¬ 
stead  and  the  tender  blooms  of  the  forgotten 
garden,  is  sweet  and  effective — far  more  so  than 
any  elaborate  monument.  It  speaks  nearer  to 
the  heart  It  is  as  if  one  shouid  find  a  dial-plate 
in  the  great  wilderness,  which  would  seem  to  say, 
“  The  sun  shone  here  in  the  ages  which  are  past ; 
but  since  this  column  was  made,  his  passage  has 
been  arrested  with  a  sign.  The  sunshine  is  not 
lost — it  is  marked  by  a  human  idea.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  house  at  Stafford  offered 
some  claims  to  comfort  which  began  to  be  lost 
in  the  homestead,  now  nearly  a  century  old,  at 
Bridges  Creek.  However  that  may  be,  the  new 
domicil  was  built  very  similar  to  the  old,  with  a 
low,  sloping  roof  and  projecting  caves,  large 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  chimneys  at  each  end 
running  up  the  outside  of  the  house.  Comfort, 
not  architectural  beauty,  is  the  point  to  N 
gained.  Stiji,  it  is  not  unhandsome — is  very 
picturesque,  and  commodious  for  the  growing 
family.  The  two  boys  which  survive  of  the 
obildren  of  Jane  Butler,  the  first  wife,  are  less 
robust  than  those  of  Mary  Ball,  the  second  wife ; 
yet  they  are  of  gentle  and  refined  nature, 
thoughtful  and  affectionate.  We  hear  nothing 
of  family  jars ;  but  on  the  contrary,  there  seems 
to  be  a  cheery,  intelligent,  truly  American  fant- 
ily  growing  up,  in  a  decorous,  independent  way. 

Lawrence,  the  eldest  boy,  eon  of  Jane,  is  sent 
to  Englahd  to  get  book-ieaming,  as  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  that  day,  the  father  regarding  him  as  the 
head  of  the  family,  which  he  desired  to  see  wcli 
represented;  and  here  we  may  as  well  state. 


that  he  was  in  good  repute  when  he  returned 
some  years  after,  George  being  a  growing  iad  at 
the  time,  whose  young  fancy  had  been  pleas¬ 
antly  fed  by  accounts  of  this  bright,  handsome 
brother.  He  had  served  under  Admiral  Vernon, 
and  held  a  captain’s  commission  under  General 
Wentworth.  Lawrence  was  a  brave  youth,  little 
more  than  twenty,  when  he  embarked  with  his 
regiment  for  the  West  Indies,  to  repel  and  pun¬ 
ish  the  aggressions  of  jhe  Spaniards. 

Besides  the  memories  of  the  civil  wars  of  En¬ 
gland  and  the  atrocities  of  savage  warfare, 
likely  to  be  often  a  subject  of  talk  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  there  was  now  a  fitting  out  of  armed  men, 
and  a  general  military  enthusiasm,  likely  to  in¬ 
spire  martial  ardor  in  the  minds  of  young  men 
of  ample  fortune  and  emulous  of  distinction. 
Lawrence  was  present  at  the  ineffectual  siege  of 
Carthagena,  and  became  a  favorite  with  the 
two  commanders.  Admiral  Vernon  and  General 
Wentworth,  who  being  soon  recalled  to  England, 
would  be  likely  to  give  favorable  reports  of  a 
family,  one  of  whose  members  had  so  bravely 
acquitted  himself.  These  pageants  of  fiying 
colors,  gay  uniforms,  and  beat  of  drum,  were 
educating  the  boy  George,  also,  as  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  our  history. 

Augustine  Washington,  who  said  little  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  was,  nevertheless,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weems,  a 
careful  and  persevering,  wise  man  in  training 
his  children.  He  evidently  saw  much  in  George 
indicative  of  future  greatness.  Ho  might  seem 
less  brilliant  than  the  soldierly  Lawrence,  but  a 
certain  solidity  argued  well  for  him.  This  Mr. 
Weems  was  at  one  time  a  clergyman  in  the 
parish  where  the  family  worshiped,  and  must 
have  known  them  well.  Mr.  Weems  conceived 
an  enthusiasm  for  George  Washington,  and  in- 
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deed  the  whole  family.  A  good  sign  is  it  when 
those  who  know  us  best  are  the  ones  most  to 
commend  us.  The  good  pastor  tells  several  sto¬ 
ries,  in  his  quaint,  beautiful  manner,  illustrative 
of  that  habit  of  severe  integrity  native  to  the 
Washingtons,  and  from  whence  arose  that  truth¬ 
fulness  of  life  which  is  the  foundation-stone  in 
the  greatness  of  George  Washington. 

These  records,  simple  and  teuder,  have  en¬ 
deared  the  great  man  to  the  hearts  of  the  young 
more  than  many  more  ambitious  and  elaborate 
lecords ;  they  have,  also,  done  a  better  work,  in 


presenting  that  broad,  bright  view  of  a  moral 
integrity  which  no  press  of  business,  no  ur¬ 
gency  of  military  preoccupation,  and  no  turbu¬ 
lence  of  ambition  could  swerve  from  the  up¬ 
right  path.  The  foundations  for  this  integrity 
of  soul,  which  every  fiber  of  body  and  every 
impulse  of  mind  or  heart  was  made  fully  to 
illustrate,  were  deeply  laid  in  the  early  training 
of  the  child.  He  was  not  left  to  grow  as  by 
accident,  but  by  positive,  careful,  prayerful 
training,  such  as  the  true  parent  gives  his  child, 
acting  thus  in  God’s  stead. 


CHRETTB^ING  OF  OKOROV  WAFHlIiGTOK* 


George  is  duly  christened,  and  has  his  spon¬ 
sors,  in  the  Episcopal  style ,  and  thus  the  boy  Is 
fairly  launched  Upon  life,  hemmed  in  by  the 
sanctities  of  a  virtuous  and  religious  household, 
whose  members  are  honest  in  the  eyes  of  men 
and  reverent  before  God.  The  prospect  is  a 
cheering  one ;  it  indicates  a  manly  career,  such 
as  should  be  open  to  every  American  youth, 
and  such  as  every  man  or  woman  who  takes 
upon  himself  or  herself  the  responsibilities  of 
parentage  should  provide  for  the  child.  A  good 
name  is  a  divine  inheritance.  We  like  to  see  a 
child  started  in  life  as  was  this  George  Wash¬ 
ington — from  a  God-loving  and  God-worshiping 
hearthstone — no  stain  upon  the  escutcheon  to 
impede  his  career  with  disabilities,  and  no  bitter 
tears  and  burning  blushes  which  it  takes  the 
best  part  of  his  manhood  to  overcome.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  start  even  with  the  world,  as  did 
George  Washington. 

We  should  infer  that  much  of  the  early  train¬ 
ing  of  the  child  was  assumed  by  the  father,  the 
mother  no  doubt  aiding,  as  noble  and  loving 
mothers  will.  But  Mary,  the  mother,  has  often 


a  new  comer  in  her  lap,  and  has  frequent  and 
many  hinderances  known  and  appreciated  by 
mothers. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us,  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  greatness  of  Washington,  and  have 
learned  to  regard  the  whole  sublime,  statuesque 
unity  of  his  greatness,  to  separate  in  the  mind 
the  elements  out  of  which  grew  such  marvelous 
results.  He  stands  before  us  always  complete, 
calm,  almost  unhnman,  in  his  serene  mqjesty. 
He  is  no  meteor,  dazzling  and  bewildering  the 
eye,  but  a  calm,  steady  light  which  grows  more 
clear,  more  exempt  from  fiicker,  more  apt  to 
penetrate  us  with  the  sense  of  a  true  benignity 
the  more  we  approach  it  He  is  no  one-sided 
military  leader,  brave  by  a  mad  instinct ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  bravery  of  Washington  is  so  en¬ 
lightened,  self-poised  and  thorough,  that  it  grows 
godlike  as  we  contemplate  it  He  is  no  chance 
legislator  who  rules  for  a  party ;  so  far  from 
this,  he  is  so  clear  of  insight,  has  so  broad  a  view 
of  what  is  needful  to  people  and  country,  that 
bad  his  head  and  the  heads  of  his  ancestors 
worn  for  centuries  the  circlet  of  royalty,  and  he 
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been  to  the  manor  born,”  he  could  not  hare 
been  better  adapted  to  rule  ;  for  bia  authority  has 
all  the  wisdom  of  a  judge,  and  all  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  a  father ;  and  thus  he  represented  the 
true  earthly  ruler,  who  takes  his  power  from  a 
divine  source. 

Let  us  anticipate  a  brief  apace,  and  contem¬ 
plate  the  character  of  Washington  as  it  exists 
to  the  mind  now,  after  history  has  claimed  him 
for  her  own  and  he  is  the  heritage  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  There  was  not  a  servile  fiber  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  man  ;  there  was  not  an  ignoble  use, 
nor  a  mean  cranny,  nor  a  dark,  distorted  nook 
anywhere  in  the  whole  mental  or  moral  struc¬ 
ture  of  this  kingly  type  of  a  true  manhood.  He 
left  all  papers,  all  records  of  his  career,  for  the 
inspection  of  those  who  should  come  after  him, 
like  one  so  fully  conscious  of  right  intents  aud 
justifiable  actions,  that  he  challenged  the  closest 
investigation.  He  felt  that  his  life  had  bt«n 
built  up,  a  goodly  temple  with  no  dark  chamber, 
and  should  lie  open  and  free  to  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen;  he  had  no  need  of  concealment. 
Truly,  he  walked  in  the  light.  Truly,  as  we 
catch  the  sunlight  resting  upon  the  heads  of  the 
few  who  stand  upon  the  lofty  bights  of  our  hu- , 
roanity,  there  is  no  brighter  halo  than  that  which  | 
encircles  his  head ;  and,  as  the  shado^^s  gather  , 
upon  the  dial  of  the  ages,  no  one's  will  extend  > 
further  adown  the  steeps  of  time. 

A  Doric  character  is  his.  A  severe,  primitive 
column,  in  no  need  of  adornment ;  a  shapely 
shaft,  well  based  and  of  a  stately  grandeur.  The 
more  we  regard  it,  the  more  impressive  it  be¬ 
comes  ;  the  nearer  we  approach,  the  deeper  | 
grows  our  sense  of  its  fitness ;  as  we  gaze,  a  I 
thousand  aspects  of  utility  enhance  the  sense  of  | 
beauty,  and  the  stately  proportions  grow  upon 
the  mind,  ever  deepening  nearer  to  the  heart, 
as  its  simplicity  betrays  its  completeness,  its 
marvelous  harmony  of  adjustment. 

When  the  fullness  of  time  has  come,  the  man 
appears.  The  heart  of  humanity  yearned  for  a 
new  type,  and  it  was  given  in  George  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  great  William  of  Orange  and  the 
mighty  Cromwell  had  each  responded  to  the 
hopes  of  the  patriot  and  the  martyr  of  freedom ; 
but  the  one  was  almost  deluged  by  the  blood  of 
a  struggling  people,  and  the  hand  of  the  assassin 
completed  that  which  a  hundred  battles  bad 
failed  to  do — the  other  moved  in  a  sphere  so 
much  broader  than  the  people  who  upheld  him, 
that  when  his  star  went  down,  they  were  mad 
once  more  for  the  leeks  and  garlics  of  Egypt ; 
the  flesh-pots  of  their  old  bondage,  and  the  sen¬ 
sual  Charles  II  was  a  fit  ruler  for  a  besotted 
people.  Still,  there  was  hope — a  steady  looking 


for  the  man  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  people ; 
and  God  sent  this  man  in  the  person  of  George 
Washington — a  man  created,  raised  up  and  en¬ 
dowed  for  the  work  which  the  whole  common 
consent  of  humanity  declared  must  be  done. 

Men  did  not  clearly  see  the  need,  nor  the  pur¬ 
pose,  nor  the  instrument ;  there  was  no  special 
Simeon  waiting  in  the  temple  to  bless  the  child 
and  baptize  him  to  the  great  ministry ;  but  in 
the  soul  of  Nature,  in  the  temple  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  was  the  need  felt,  and  a  thousand  unnoted 
signs  bore  witness  to  the  coming.  Oh  1  how  the 
poor,  struggling,  downtrodden  masses  turned 
their  eyes,  wearily  waiting  and  longing  for  the 
day! — how  the  poor  heart  of  man  yearned  for  a 
clear  voice  to  shape  its  intonations  into  some 
great  epic,  which  should  sound  adown  the  harp 
of  the  universe  melodies  more  potent  than  the 
accents  of  a  Homer,  or  the  symphonies  of  a  Mil¬ 
ton  1  Men  longed  for  the  great  drama  in  which 
living  men,  kings  and  nobles,  and  priest  and 
soldier,  should  tread  the  arena,  and  show  how 
little  they  were  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  man  him¬ 
self.  They  were  weary  of  the  drum  that  rallied 
only  to  uphold  despotisms ;  sick  to  the  heart 
were  they  at  hereditary  misrule,  sensuality,  vice 
and  oppression.  Man  himself  bad  become  greater 
than  his  institutions ;  and,  like  the  beggar 
ashamed  of  his  rags,  he  began  to  arise  in  the 
mqjesty  of  a  new  revciation — that 
A  man  ’b  a  roan  for  a*  that.’* 

There  had  been  voices,  like  “one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,”  in  the  times  past,  and  the  heart 
honors  them  ;  and  others  bod  awakened  far  off 
echoes,  as 

“  Jam  answers  through  her  mistj  shroad 
I  Bock  to  the  joyous  Alps  who  call  to  her  aloud 

but  now  millions  of  hearts  were  waiting  for  the 
watchword,  and  a  great  army  stood  os  a  single 
mau  to 

“  Tear  the  shackle  from  the  free  bom  limb— 

The  proud  brow  baring  free  to  the  free  heaven ; 

And  as  he  moved  a  sound  tumultuous  rose— 

For  man’s  great  spirit  cried,  yet  no  words  found ; 

I  It  shouted  to  the  mountain  and  the  wave, 

I  TkeU  feUerlea  ware  I{fi— the  wild  old  woods, 

I  And  the  free  dwdler  there — to  winds  that  go 

I  And  wail  no  bidding.  Twas  the  uncurbed  voice 
Of  Nature,  calling  Bereely  for  her  own  ; 

It  was  the  besting  of  the  growing  mind 
j  Against  the  battlements  of  power.” 

When  did  the  lion  roar  and  find  no  prey  T  the 
raven  call  and.  go  unfed  ?  '  God  careth  for  his 
I  own  ;  and  the  true  man  so  needed,  so  foretold 
j  by  the  necessities  of  our  kind,  was  fashioned  in 
the  crucible  of  years,  and  delivered  to  our  needs, 
'  and  a  fitting  time  and  place  appointed  him. 
^  A  new  type  was  to  appear,  and  a  new  world 
was  made  the  arena  for  bis  achievements.  Space 
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We  maet  not  to  see  the  child  in  its  may  be  predestined ;  she  meets  the  upturned 
mother’s  arms,  nurtured  from  her  own  bosom,  eye,  and  she  hastens  to  fix  it  with  a  clear,  stead- 
rebuked  by  her  clear,  loving  voice — ^her  own  fast  trust  upon  what  is  noble  in  life  and  pious 
and  not  that  of  a  meniaL  She  puts  the  stock-  toward  €rod ;  and  she  herself  leads  the  feet  into 
ing  and  the  shoe  upon  the  small  foot  of  the  straight  paths  even  if  they  be  rough ;  and  she 
child,  and  thinks,  as  mothers  will,  into  what  path  helps  the  hand  to  lay  hold  of  what  is  manly, 
the  foot  may  stray  in  Ihe  coming  years — she  honest  and  even  toiisome;  for  she  remembers 
clasps  the  little  hand,  thinking  to  what  uses  it  that  the  pathway  of  life  is  leading  sometimes 


wouid  be  required,  and  the  virgin  woods  of  a 
new  land ;  the  uncurbed  rivers  and  ocean  lakes 
of  untrodden  solitudes,  invited  him  to  their  hos¬ 
pitable  embrace. 

No  crumbling  cities,  whose  stones  were  cor¬ 
roded  with  the  blood  of  martyrs;  no  old  em¬ 
pires,  shaken  with  the  red  right  hand  of  hoary 
despotism ;  no  temple  desecrated  by  the  blood 
of  men  struggling  for  sanctuary,  but  slain  be¬ 
tween  the  sacrifice  and  the  altar,  yielded  a 
grudging  weicome  to  the  child. 

Most  beautiful,  most  appropriate,  were  the 
simple  surroundings,  the  primitive,  manger  like 
simplicity  which  welcomed  the  advent  of  a  new 
political  gospel  to  the  masses. 

So  many  and  great  results,  such  momentous 
consequences,  spring  often  f^m  such  compara¬ 
tive  trivial  beginnings,  that  few,  very  few,  are 
able  to  perceive  the  signs  of  the  times.  We  have 
an  expectation  of  wonders  to  herald  in  great 
eras,  and  yet  in  all  the  universe  of  Providence 


the  aim  is  most  paipably  harmony  —  prelud¬ 
ing  simple  notes  to  be  followed  by  grand  ca¬ 
thedral  hymns ;  the  wail  of  the  infant  pre¬ 
ceding  the  trumpet  tones  of  the  man  ;  the  creep¬ 
ing  child,  and  after,  the  sinewed  limbs  of  the 
giant 

It  is  difficult  for  us  at  this  day,  who  are  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  result,  to  contemplate  George  Wash¬ 
ington  from  the  small  personal  beginnings  of  a 
single  life,  and  yet  we  must  do  this  if  we  would 
see  him  as  he  was ;  if  we  would  fully  appreciate 
the  building  up  of  the  entire  man  ;  the  shaping 
of  stone  by  stone  out  of  which  was  to  be  reared 
one  of  the  shapeliest  temples  of  our  humanity. 
The  Christian  world  has  never  lost  sight  of  the 
tender  babe  in  the  arms  of  its  mother,  before 
whom  wise  men  bowed  in  reverence ;  and  no 
more  must  we  neglect  or  ignore  “  the  day  of 
small  things,”  the  child  upon  the  bosom  of  ma¬ 
ternity — the  rill  from  which  is  to  emerge  the 
gathered  forces  of  a  great  river. 
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over  rocks,  and  mountains,  and  cataracts ;  some¬ 
times,  also,  by  the  still  waters  along  the  vale. 
But  that  man  is  conscions  of  a  power  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  demand.  He  has  aspirations 
which  delight  in  the  mountain  hight ;  passions 
answering  to  the  cataract,  as  well  as  that  sensu¬ 
ousness  which  sinks  to  the  plain,  and  is  lost 
to  all  magnanimity therefore,  does  the  true 
mother  help  her  eagle  to  try  his  wings;  and 
even  in  accordance  with  the  monarch  of  the  air, 
she  will  not  allow  the  mere  pleasantness  of  home 
to  “  mew  ”  him  to  the  hearthstone ;  but  she 
will  send  him  forth  to  God  and  duty,  even  with 
the  prick  of  a  discontent,  if  need  be,  as  the 
eagle  destroys  her  nest  if  her  young  refuse  the 
cloud. 

The  character  of  the  mother  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  stands  forth  in  noble  relief,  at  once  sim¬ 
ple  in  its  elements  and  magnanimous  in  com¬ 
pound.  An  orderly,  diligent  woman  she  was, 
and  the  whole  country  is  now  reaping  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  that  wise  prudence,  represented  in  her 
son,  which  so  often  saved  us  in  the  hour  of 
peril.  Accustomed  to  command,  she  taught  her 
child  early  the  graces  of  obedience,  and  this 
manly  subordination  has  nothing  of  baseness  or 
servility  in  it.  Well  were  it  for  the  country,  in 
our  day,  were  our  youth  taught  a  like  whole¬ 
some  restraint — for  the  bondage  of  a  man  to 
himself,  to  his  own  appetites  and  passions,  is  a 
more  degrading  bondage  than  can  ever  be  in¬ 
flicted  by  any  system  of  outside  slavery. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  SHIP’S  PLACE  AT  SEA. 


With  the  progress  of  the  true  system  of  the 
universe  toward  adoption,  the  problem  of  find¬ 
ing  the  longitude  at  sea  presented  itself.  This 
was  the  avowed  object  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  no  one  subject  i 
has  received  more  of  the  attention  of  astrono¬ 
mers  than  hose  investigations  of  the  lunar 
theory  on  which  the  requisite  tables  of  the  navi¬ 
gator  are  founded.  The  pathways  of  the  ocean 
are  marked  out  in  the  sky  above.  The  eternal 
lights  of  the  heavens  are  the  only  Pharos  whose 
beams  never  fail,  which  no  tempest  can  shake 
from  its  foundation.  Within  my  recollection, 
it  was  deemed  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 
master  and  the  mate  of  the  merchant  ship,  and 
even  for  a  prime  hand,  to  be  able  to  “  work  a 
lunar,”  as  it  was  called.  The  improvements  in 
the  chronometer  have  in  practice,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  superseded  this  laborious  operation. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  astronomical 
science  is  brought  already  to  such  a  state  of 
perfection  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  desired. 


This,  however,  is  an  idea  which  generous  minds 
will  reject  In  astronomy,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  the  discoveries  already  made,  theoretical 
or  practical,  instead  of  exhausting  the  science, 
or  putting  a  limit  to  its  advancement,  do  but 
furnish  the  means  and  instruments  of  further 
progress.  I  have  no  doubt  we  live  on  the  verge 
of  discoveries  and  inventions  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  as  brilliant  as  any  that  have  ew  been 
made;  that  there  are  new  truths,  new  facts 
ready  to  start  into  recognition  on  every  side ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  there  never  was  an  age,  since 
the  dawn  of  time,  when  men  ought  to  be  less 
disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  progress 
already  made  than  the  age  in  which  we  live ; 
for  there  never  was  an  age  more  distinguished 
for  ingenious  research,  for  novel  result,  and 
bold  generalization. 

That  no  further  improvement  is  desirable  in 
the  means  and  methods  of  ascertaining  the  ship’s 
place  at  sea  no  one,  I  think,  will  from  experi¬ 
ence  be  disposed  to  assert 

The  last  time  I  crossed  the  Atlantic,  I  walked 
the  quarter  deck  with  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  noble  vessel,  on  one  occasion,  when  we  were 
driving  along  before  a  leading  breeze  and  under 
a  head  of  steam,  beneath  a  starless  sky  at  mid¬ 
night,  at  the  rate  certainly  of  ten  or  eleven 
miles  an  hour.  There  is  something  sublime,  but 
approaching  the  terrible,  in  such  a  scene ;  the 
rayless  gloom,  the  midnight  chill,  the  awful 
swell  of  the  deep,  the  dismal  moan  of  the  wind 
through  the  rigging,  the  all  but  volcanic  fires 
within  the  hold  of  the  ship — I  scarce  know  an 
occasion  in  ordinary  life  in  which  a  reflecting 
mind  feels  more  keenly  its  hopeless  dependence 
on  irrational  forces  beyond  its  own  control.  I 
asked  my  companion  how  nearly  he  could  de¬ 
termine  his  ship’s  place  at  sea,  under  favorable 
:  circumstances.  “  Theoretically,”  he  answered, 
j  ‘‘  I  think  within  a  mile ;  practically  and  usually 
within  three  or  four.”  My  next  question  was : 
“  How  near  do  yon  think  we  may  be  to  Cape 
Race  !” — that  dangerous  headland  which  pushes 
!  its  iron-bound,  unlighted  bastions  from  the 
I  shore  of  Newfoundland  far  into  the  Atlantic — 
first  land-fall  to  the  homeward-bound  American 
vessel.  “  We  must,”  said  he,  “  by  our  last  ob¬ 
servations  and  reckoning,  be  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  Cape  Race.”  A  comparison  of 
these  two  remarks,  under  th^  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  placed  at  the  moment,  brought 
my  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  gp«atly  to 
be  wished  that  the  means  should  be  discovered 
of  finding  the  ship’s  place  more  accurately,  or 
that  navigators  would  give  Cape  Race  a  little 
I  wider  berth.  -  [Edward  Everett 
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Hov  tightly  my  sister’s  arm 
Around  me,  in  sleep,  is  thrown 
She  hears  not  this  wild  alarm. 

Or  hears  it  in  dreams  alone. 


She  pillows  her  girlish  head 
dose,  close  to  my  aching  breast. 
And  never  can  know  the  dread 
'Which  is  stealing  away  its  rest. 


She  has  no  lorer  at  sea. 

To  awaken  her  maiden  tears. 
Till  her  heart  has  growsi  to  be. 
Nightly,  a  heart  of  tears. 


To  her  the  storms  may  blow  , 

As  long  as  the  hearth  is  warm. 
Her  cheek  will  not  lose  its  glow- 
Tbe  storm  ti  only  a  storm. 


THE  LOVER  ON  THE  SEA. 


The  night  is  stormy  and  dark. 
And  my  lover  is  on  the  sea  , 
To  the  storm,  winds  let  me  hark. 
And  see  what  they  say  to  me. 

They  tell  of  a  Summer  day. 

Of  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky. 
When  along  the  sandy  bay 
We  walked — my  lover  and  I ; 


Tm  night  is  stormy  and  dark. 
And  my  lover  is  on  the  sea — 
Tb  the  storm- winds  let  me  hark. 
And  see  what  they  say  to  me. 


How  wildly  around  the  house 
They  murmur  and  moan  to.night  I 
Is  it  strange  such  a  wild  carouse 
Should  cause  a  maiden  affKght  f 


Of  a  gallant  ship  in  the  stream. 
Of  a  boat  beside  the  shore  j 
Of  the  fading  flash  and  gleam 
Of  the  fast-receding  oar  ; 


They  rattle  the  window-shutter 
And  madly  against  the  pane. 
And  on  the  roof  and  gutter. 
They  d4lp  the  pattering  rain. 


Of  a  figure  upon  the  deck. 
Another  upon  the  strand ; 
Of  the  parting  ship— a  speck 
Of  a  fkdlng  cloud — the  land. 


They  thunder  at  window  and  door. 
At  scuttle  and  gable  and  thatch— 
TQl  I  hear  a  step  on  the  floor. 

And  the  click  of  a  Calling  latch. 


They  tell  of  a  bed  of  pain. 

And  many  a  weary  night, 

'When  the  fevered  pulse  and  brain 
Have  watched  and  longed  for  light 


THE  LOVER  ON  THE  SEA. 


And  of  the  Uesaed  relief 
Which  came  to  the  long  despair- 
For  a  maiden’s  earliest  grief 
Is  a  fearful  thing  to  bear. 


The  night  is  stormy  and  dark, 
And  my  lover  Is  on  the  sea ; 
To  the  storm-winds  let  me  hark, 
And  see  what  they  say  to  me. 


The  night  is  stormy  and  dark. 
And  my  lover  Is  on  the  sea  ; 
To  the  storm-winds  let  me  hark. 
And  see  what  they  say  to  me 


They  will  not  speak  as  before  ; 

Their  voices  are  dying  awhy, 
Or  lost  in  the  wild  uproar — 

I  cannot  tell  what  they  say. 


They  tell  of  the  IVozen  sone. 

Where  the  icebergs  plunge  and  dip. 
By  the  Arctic  winds  o’ertbrown. 
Where  speeds  that  gallant  ship  , 


Again  let  me  strain  my  ear — 
Perchance  they  are  whispering  low 
A  tale  I  shall  shudder  to  hear, 

A  story  ’twere  death  to  know. 


Of  the  “  field,”  with  its  icy  glare, 
Where  drifts  the  falling  snow  ; 
Of  the  chill  and  cutting  air. 

And  of  the  fearful  *'  fioe  j” 


list  I  softly  again  they  speak. 
Through  tempest  and  driving  rain 
Why  paleth  the  blood  in  my  cheek 
To  hear  th  story  again  t 


Of  “hummock,”  and  “berg,”  and  “drift 
Full  enough  to  blanch  the  Up 
To  tell  how  they  gr.nd  and  Uft 
That  helpless  and  lonely  ship ; 

Of  days  without  any  night. 

And  nights  without  any  day  ; 

Of  famine,  and  sickness,  and  blight, 

When  the  prayerless  man  would  pray  , 


They  teU  of  the  lonely  bark. 

Pursuing  her  perilous  way — 

Hark — ^hark  to  the  storm-winds,  hark  t— ^ 
Wkal  ii  if  Aey  will  not  tag  I 


Of  wretchedness,  sorrow  and  cold — 
No  sound  save  the  panting  breath— 
The  young  bee  of  yesterday,  old. 

Or  smoothed  by  the  hand  of  death 


Oh  God  I  let  me  closq  my  ears 
To  these  fearful  words,  I  pray  ; 

Bore  tbeM  are  but  maiden  fears. 

And  not  what  the  storm  winds  say. 


Cling  closer,  my  sister  dear. 
The  night  is  dreary  and  chill 
But  we  have  no  cause  for  fear. 
If  we  have  no  cause  i  for  U1 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

A.  DAT  AND  NIGHT  AT  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE  NEW  TORE  HERALD. 

Of  the  various  phenomena  presented  by  the 
rapid  advances  of  science  and  the  useful  arts, 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  none  is  more  interesting,  or  more  astound¬ 
ing,  than  that  exhibited  in  the  manufacture  of 
newspapers.  To  the  careful  observer,  on  re¬ 
viewing  the  whole  process — mental,  artistical, 
and  mechanical — it  would  seem  that  the  utmost 
bounds  of  human  ingenuity,  energy  and  sagacity 
bad  been  attained,  and  the  tnodut  operandi  now 
pursued  at  the  principal  establishments  in  this 
and  other  large  cities  had  reached  the  acme  of 
excellence.  Yet,  of  the  millions  who  daily  or 
weekly  receive  and  peruse  these  prime  advancers 
of  civilization  and  refinement,  scarcely  one  per¬ 
son  in  a  hundred  appreciates  the  mental,  phys¬ 
ical  and  pecuniary  capital  expended  upon  a  sheet 
which  costs  them  but  two  or  three  cents,  any 
moK  than  they  realize  that  serial  publications 
have  attained  an  infiuence  vitally  affecting  the 
whole  social  economy  of  humanity. 

History  informs  us  that  the  diffusion  of  intel¬ 
ligence  by  manuscript  bulletins  was  practiced 
at  Rome  before  the  Christian  era,  yet  three  cen¬ 
turies  have  not  elapsed  since  the  first  newspaper 
was  printed.  It  was  called  the  English  Mer- 
curie,  and  appeared  in  London,  on  the  23d  of 
July,  1588.  The  first  newspaper  published  in 
North  America  was  the  Boston  News  Letter, 
which  was  commenced  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1704,  by  John/lampbell,  a  Scotchman,  who  was 
a  bookseller,  and  at  the  time  Postmaster  of  the 
town.  It  was  a  sheet  twelve  inches  by  eight, 
printed  in  small  pica  type,  and  made  up  in  two 
pages  folio  of  two  columns  each.  The  adver¬ 
tising  patronage  was  not  extensive,  as  some¬ 
times  one  would  appear,  but  oftener  none.  It 
reached  a  circulation  of  three  hundred  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  its  existence,  at  which  time 
the  publisher  announced  that,  his  weekly  half¬ 
sheet  being  insufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  for¬ 
eign  news,  he  should  issue  an  extra  each  fort¬ 
night  The  first  newspaper  in  this  city  was  the 


perfect  in  this  country ;  therefore,  the  United 
States  has  become  the  greatest  newspaper  pro¬ 
ducing,  white  its  people  are  the  greatest  news¬ 
paper  reading,  community  in  the  world.  Another 
cause  of  the  profusion  of  newspapers  is  the  eco¬ 
nomical  manner  in  which  many  of  the  country 
papers  are  conducted.  We  have  known  instances 
where  the  duties  of  editor,  publisher,  compositor 
and  pressman  were  all  combined  in  a  single  in¬ 
dividual,  and  can  point  to  more  than  one  ex¬ 
ample  where  such  a  display  of  enterprise  has 
led  to  fame  and  fortune.  Even  in  this  city, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  ten  thousand  dollars  was 
considered  a  fair  capital  to  start  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  One  principal  editor,  with  an  assistant, 
constituted  the  whole  literary  force.  One  or  two 
editorials,  a  column  or  two  of  items,  a  list  of 
marine  arrivals,  a  few  market  reports,  notices 
and  advertisements,  constituted  the  new  matter 
of  the  day.  This  was  contained  on  the  second 
page — the  remainder  of  the  sheet  being  filled 
with  unreliable  advertisements,  the  most  of 
which  were  unchanged  from  one  year’s  end  to  the 
next,  and  affording  profit  to  neither  publisher  nor 
patron.  However,  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
the  whole  system  of  city  newspapers  has  been 
metamorphosed.  Ten  times  ten  thousand  dollars 
would  not  duplicate  the  machinery  department 
alone  of  the  New  York  Herald  establishment 
The  literary  corps,  besides  the  editor-in-chief, 
consists  of  over  twenty  assistants,  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  office,  and  scores  of  contributors 
in  every  civilized  portion  of  the  globe.  The  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  mechanical  and  business  depart¬ 
ments  number  hundreds.  Instead  of  standing 
advertisements,  nearly  the  whole  sheet  is  re¬ 
newed  every  day ;  and,  while  the  literary  and 
I  news  departments  present  a  repertory  of  all  oc- 
;  currences  of  moment  or  interest,  the  advertising 
department  is  scarcely  less  interesting  as  a  uni¬ 
versal  directory  to  minister  to  all  our  wants. 
Thus,  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  electricity,  to- 
I  gether  with  the  highest  intellectual  ability,  our 
'  leading  journals  have  become,  as  it  were,  the 
pulse  of  the  body  politic — not  only  originating, 
:  but  controlling  public  opinion,  by  reflecting 


New  York  Gazette,  which  appeared  on  the  16th  |  every  phase  of  life,  besides  historically  record- 
of  October,  1725.  It  was  a  weekly,  and  nearly  ing  all  passing  events. 

sixty  years  elapsed  before  a  daily  issue  was  at-  Of  the  many  circumstances  that  have  corn- 
tempted.  In  1801,  the  whole  number  of  newspa-  bined  to  produce  these  extraordinary  results, 
pers  in  the  United  Atates  wa.s  two  hundred  ;  in  '  one  of-  the  most  important  was  the  perfection  of. 


1850,  there  were  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  i  the  type-revolving  or  “  Lightning  ”  Press,  the 


two ;  at  the  present  time,  from  the  most  reliable  principle  of  which,  no  longer  ago  than  1851,  was 
,  data,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  four  pronounced  by  persons  of  great  mechanical  ex- 
thousand,  of  which  number  about  seven  hundred  perience  a  physical  imposribility — a  parallel  as- 
^e  published  in  the  State  of  New  York.  sertion,  in  ail  its  bearings,  to  Dr.  Lardner’s  pre- 

The  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  said  to  be  diction  in  regard  to  ocean  steam  navigation.  In 
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TBi  mr  Tou  HtiTi)  BuniHiraa. 

a  former  number  of  the  Untthd  Statks  Maoa-  pAcity  of  the  machine ;  and,  by  the  new  t 
ZINK  (March,  1855),  we  presented  a  paper  illus-  cylinder  apparatus,  the  enormous  quantity 
trating  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Hoo,  twenty-four  thoutand  impressions  per  hour  can 
in  which  this  triumph  of  American  genius  and  produced.  To  effect  this,  the  type-revolving  cyl- 
ingenuity  was  fully  described.  Since  that  time  inder  is  propelled  at  the  rate  of  forty  revolu-' 
Colonel  Hoe  has  still  further  extended  the  ca-  tions  per  minute — the  sheets  being  manipulated 
Voi-  V— 2. 
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at  the  rate  of  one  in  every  second  and  a  half  on  suit  our  purpose.  The  results  it  gives  us  pleas- 
3  each  of  the  ten  impression  cylinders.  The  la-  ure  to  present  our  readers. 

;•  mented  Dr.  Ure,  in  speaking  of  Applegath's  ma-  The  establishment  of  the  New  York  Herald 

chine,  by  which  the  London  Times  has  been  is  located  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Fulton 
printed  for  some  six  years  past,  and  by  which  a  and  Nassau  streets,  in  the  very  focus  of  the 
S  speed  of  nine  thousand  per  hour  was  obtained,  commerce  and  trade  of  the  New  World.  The 

^  pronounced  it  “  one  of  the  most  miraculous  in-  building,  a  portion  of  which  was  erected  ex- 

ventions  ever  made.”  How  much  more  honor,  pressly  for  its  accommodation,  is  five  stories 

j  then,  is  due  to  Colonel  Hoe,  by  whose  machine,  high,  exclusive  of  two  basements,  making  seven 

I  at  half  the  expense  for  lalwr,  nearly  three  floors  in  all ;  and  extends  8o  feet  on  the  former, 

times  nine  thousand  are  produced.  Our  English  and  70  feet  on  the  latter  street, 
brethren  have,  at  length,  become  fully  convinced  The  business  ofiBcc  is  on  a  level  with  the 
of  this  fact ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  street.  The  fronts  are  composed  of  glazed  pan- 

u  that  our  distinguished  countryman  is  now  en-  els — five  of  which  are  doors,  two  on  one  street 

rii  gaged  in  filling  orders  for  the  Times,  Illustrated  and  three  on  the  other.  At  about  one-third  the 

^  News,  and  probably  other  establishments  in  the  distance  from  the  rear  wall,  a  counter  divides 

g  city  of  London.  the  apartment  lengthwise.  Behind  the  counter 

IWe  have,  however,  strayed  from  our  text ;  we  are  the  bureaus  of  the  superintendent,  cashier, 
must  leave  the  presses  for  the  presi'ut,  and  ex-  bookkeeper,  advertising  clerks,  and  that  of 

emplify  the  topic  of  our  paper.  Ip  the  series  of  “  Answers  to  Advertisements.”  On  the  counter 

manufacturing  articles  which  have  appeared  in  are  two  raised  desks  where  the  advertising 

this  Magazine,  it  has  been  our  aim  to  select  the  clerks  receive  advertisements,  suliscriptions, 

largest  and  most  perfect  establishments  as  the  orders  for  papers,  etc.  At  the  further  end  are 

sulgect  of  illustration.  For  this  reason,  after  a  series  of  figured  and  lettered  boxes  for  the  re- 

dne  examination,  we  have  chosen  the  establish-  ception  of  answers  to  correspondence.  This 

n  ment  of  the  New  York  Heraij)  to  illustrate  latter  is  quite  an  extensive  post-office  ;  at  times 

>j  the  manufacture  of  newspapers.  Taking  it  as  a  several  thousand  letters  will  be  feceived  and 

whole,  it  certainly  is  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  disbursed  in  a  single  day.  Beyond  this '  is  the 

1  in  this  or  any  other  country.  A  short  time  entrance  to  the  upper  stories,  consisting  of  the 

.!  since,  in  company  with  a  corps  of  artists,  we  editorial  and  composing  departments,  job  print- 

I  visited  the  Herald,  and  with  some  difficulty  ob-  ing  offices,  libraries,  wrapper-writing  room,  etc. 

tabled  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  to  collect  Behind  the  counter  are  speaking  and  signal 

such  data,  and  make  such  drawings  as  would  tubes,  and  dumb-waiters  for  conveying  copy  to 
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floor  above.  Between  the  doors,  at  the  carriers,  city  dealers,  and  newsmen,  mostly  all 
front,  are  desks  for  the  accommodation  of  cus-  pay  for  their  papers  the  day  previous  to  their 
tomers,  to  write  advertisements,  direct  papers,  publication,  receiving  a  check  for  the  number 
etc.  The  office  is  fitted  with  every  requisite  to  required,  which  is  duly  honored  by  the  disbnrs- 
facilitate  businc$«.  ing  department  Thus  it  will  be  readily  per- 

In  all,  fourteen  persons  are  employed  in  this  ccived  that  no  bad  debts  are  created  at  the 
department,  as  follows  ;  the  superintendent,  establishment 

who  has  charge  of  the  whole  mechanical  and  The  editorial  department  is  mostly  on  the 
manipulating  arrangements,  delivery  of  papers,  second  floor,  and  is  contained  in  six  different 
forwarding  mails,  regulation  of  employes,  etc.;  rooms,  the  principal  of  which,  with  the  private 
the  cashier,  to  whom  is  returned  all  receipts,  sanctum  of  the  editor,  and  the  main  library,  are 
and  who  pays  all  certified  demands  against  the  depicted  by  our  artists.  The  various  divisions 
establishment— salaries  of  employes,  and  every  for  preparing  the  literary  and  news  matter  are 
species  of  claim  that  has  accrued  during  the  classified  under  titles  nearly  similar  to  those 
current  week,  are  paid  every  Saturday — seven  under  which  they  appear  in  the  columns  of  the 
advertising  clerks,  four  of  whom  are  on  duty  paper — as  the  financial,  commercial  and  local 
from  eight  o’clock  A.  M.  until  six  P.  M.;  two  markets;  telegraphic,  marine,  foreign  and  do- 
others  relieve  those  and  remain  until  ten  P.  M.,  mestic  news ;  city  intelligence,  police  news,  re- 
when  the  night  clerk  comes  on  and  remains  ports  of  the  law  courts,  coroner’s  inquests,  etc. ; 
until  the  arrival  of  the  former  the  next  morn-  reviews  of  new  publications ;  theatrical  notices 
ing  ;  a  bookkeeper  and  three  assistants ;  a  clerk  and  criticisms ;  foreign  translations ;  reports  of 
for  the  bureau  of  advertising  correspondenot!.  public  meetings,  conventions,  and  all  gatherings 
The  business  is  transacted  strictly  on  the  cash  of  the  people  ;  in  brief,  <rf  ail  daily  affairs  of 
prineiple.  .\ll  advertisements  are  paid  for  as  moment  or  interest 

received  over,  the  counter.  No  paper  is  for-  There  is  only  one  editor  of  the  New  York 
warded  by  mail  until  the  subscription  price  is  Hbralo — Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  his 
received  in  advance.  Agents  out  of  town  remit  capacity  of  sole  proprietor,  has  exclhsive  con- 
an  amount  which  is  credited  to  them,  and  trol  of  its  columns.  In  this  department,  he  is 
^pors  forwarded  until  it  is  exhausted.  The  a»  isted  by  twenty-one  persons- -among  whom 
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arc  principals  for  each  of  the  dirisions  as  above 
detailed — and  the>  regular  city  reporters.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  reporters  are  stationed  in  Brooklyn, 
Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  Williomsburgh  ;  and 
a  staif  of  occasional  reporters,  numbering  some 
half  dozen  gentlemen,  find  almost  constant  em¬ 
ployment  on  special  missions,  in  and  out  of  the 
city,  preparing  statistics,  fetching  news  items, 
etc.  In  all  these  arrangements,  matters  are  so 
managed  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  various 
divisions  to  clash,  or  become  confused.  Among 
the  rules  for  the  persons  employed,  dispatch  in 
furnishing  reports,  neatness  in  grouping  facts, 
perspicuity  of  detail  and  statement,  and  a  punc¬ 
tuality  in  putting  the  paper  to  press,  are  insisted 
upon.  The  Heb.vld  has  also  correspondents, 
regularly  employed  and  paid,  at  each  of  the 
loading  points  for  obtaining  news,  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  America.  Either  a  letter  or  a 
news  summary  is  forwarded  by  every  mail ;  in 
consequence,  where  steamers  arrive  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  California  and  Havana,  on  the  same  day, 
as  has  frequently  happt'ned  of  late,  intelligence 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  London  to  the 
interior  of  Australia,  appears  in  its  columns  on 
the  following  morning. 

The  appurtenances  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  are  very  superior  f  no  pains  nor  expense 
have  been  spared  to  furnish  every  means  of  fa¬ 
cilitating  labor.  Resourscs  for  correcting  data, 
of  almost  every  kind,  can  almost  instantly  be 
laid  bands  on.  The  library  is  extensive,  com¬ 


pletely  occupying  two  rooms,  and  a  portion  of  a 
third ;  it  has  some  peculiar  features  which  jus¬ 
tify  our  devoting  space  to  a  brief  description  of 
it.  It  has  been  collected  and  arranged  entirely 
in  reference  to  the  purposes  of  the  journal,  and 
consequently  has  a  value  that  few  other  private 
libraries  possess.  Not  only  does  it  contain  a 
vast  variety  of  works  on  all  the  leading  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  such  as  history,  geogra¬ 
phy,  biography,  religion,  politics,  medicine,  sci¬ 
ence,  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  but  it  also  con¬ 
tains  publications  which  are  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  We  allude  to  the  largo  collection 
of  pamphlets,  which  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  accu¬ 
mulating  during  his  long  political  career,  and 
which,  as  every  journalist  is  aware,  frequently 
contain  facts  and  data  that  cannot  be  found  in 
other  books,  or  serial  publications.  These  pam¬ 
phlets  arc  cla.'<sified  under  distinct  heads,  and 
bound  in  volumes  bearing  the  titles  of  the  topics 
on  which  they  treat.  In  the  printed  catalogue 
for  the  use  of  the  employes  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  this  classification  is  still  further  carried 
out,  under  the  heads  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  collection  ;  thus,  the  political  thesis  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  history,  the  commercial  subject  under 
commerce,  and  the  scientific  theorem  under  sci¬ 
ence,  and  so  on.  The  title  of  each  separate 
pamphlet  is  also  set  out  under  the  bead  of  its 
respective  volume,  and  reference  to  it  is  still 
further  facilitated  by  an  arrangement,  simple  in 
itself,  but  which  forms  the  key  to  the  whole  col¬ 
lection.  For  instance,  a 
writer  desires  information 
on  a  particular  topic,  as 
slavery,  the  history  of  a  po¬ 
litical  party,  neutral  rights, 
etc. ;  he  turns  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  politics  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  and  under  these  heads 
he  finds  reference  to  the 
pamphlets,  as  well  as  to 
every  other  book  in  the  li¬ 
brary  that  treats  on  his 
then  speciality.  All  the  con¬ 
gressional  and  legislative 
documents  are  brought 
within  the  same  order  of 
classification.  The  great 
importance  of  such  an  aux¬ 
iliary  to  a  newspaper  is  ob¬ 
vious;  yet,  curious  to  say, 
the  plan  is  an  original  one, 
and  confined  entirely  to  this 
establishment. 

Another  convenient  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  manner  in  which 
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the  flies  of  the  11i'.iulo 
and  other  newspapers 
are  arranged.  Usually, 
with  a  series  extending 
over  a  great  number  of 
years,  they  are  put  away 
in  boarded  papers,  or 
piled  into  corners  where 
they  accumulate  dust 
and  moth  ;  and  the  labor 
of  arriving  at  the  par¬ 
ticular  volume  one  de¬ 
sires,  renders  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  too  unpleas¬ 
ant  aud  laborious  to  be 
thought  of.  Here  they 
arc  kept  in  handsome 
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glass  cases,  where  the  titles  of  the  volumes  are 
constantly  in  sight,  and  the  one  required  in¬ 
stantly  got  at.  This  order  and  neatness  of 
arrangement  is  observable  in  all  the  details  of 
the  library.  Large  sums  are  weekly  expended 
in  the  binding  and  lettering  of  books,  and  addi¬ 
tions  are  constantly  being  made.  The  utmost 
car#  is  taken  that  every  thing  should  be  kept 
in  its  proper  place,  and  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  rule  that  no  book  or  other  article  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  library  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  prevents  the  completeness  and  utility 
of  the  collection  being  impaired. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Hs;rald 
library  is  devoid  of  the  features  which  bibliogra¬ 
phers  prize.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  rare 
and  expensive  books,  among  which  are  Walton’s 
London  Polyglot  Bible,  and  the  Babylonian  Tal¬ 
mud,  the  flrst  of  which  works  was  purchased 
at  the  late  sale  of  Doctor  Schroeder’s  library, 
for  the  unusually  low  price  of  $128. 

Besides  books,  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  the 
library  is  furnished  with  largo  quantities  of  geo¬ 
graphical,  topographical,  and  other  maps  ;  plans 
and  prospective  views  of  cities,  towns,  noted 
fortifleations,  etc.,  globes,  costly  physical  and 
general  atlases ;  in  flne,  with  every  requisite  for 
the  purposes  desired. 

The  composing  department  is  located  in  the 
upper  or  flfth  story.  Ten  years  ago,  a  room, 
fronting  on  the  two  streets,  twenty  by  seventy 
feet  square,  edforded  ample  accommodation  to 
this  department.  From  the  rapid  increase  of 
patronage,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  issue 
the  Herald  regularly  in  double  or  triple  sheets ; 
this  compelled  an  extensive  enlargement,  and 
the  whole  of  the  upper  story  of  the  building 
was  altered  and  arranged  expressly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  space  covered  being  equal  to  four 
thousand  one  hundred  superficial  feet.  The 


apartment  is  lighted  by  a  large  skylight  in  the 
roof,  and  windows  on  three  sides,  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  by  over  one  hundred  gas 
bumera  It  is  lofty  and  thoroughly  ventilated, 
and  is  pronournced  by  the  “  craft  ”  to  be  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  composing  rooms  to  be  found. 
It  is  subdivided  into  three  divisions ;  the  one 
parallel  with  Nassau  street  being  the  making 
up  or  “  turtle  room,”  as  we  have  designated  it 
under  the  engraving  ;  the  extreme  west  side  is 
the  proof-reading  section  ;  and  between  the  two 
is  the  composition  room  proper.  The  composing 
stands,  with  the  cases,  are  ranged  in  parallel 
linos,  and  regularly  numbered,  the  compositors 
being  designated  by  the  numbers  of  the  stands. 
That  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  type  required 
for  a  first-class  newspaper  might  be  fully  under¬ 
stood,  Ve  took  an  inventory  of  the  fonts  uow  in 
use  on  the  Herald,  viz  : 

Variety.  Pounds.  Variety.  Poonda. 

Brerier. . 1,600  Fancy  (for  headings)..  200 

Minion . 2.500  Advertisement  roles..  1,000 

NonpareiL . 3,200  Leads .  600 

Agate . 3,500  ■ 

Total . 12,500 

Heretofore  the  type  has  been  renewed  about 
once  in  eight  months ;  but  the  large  editions 
now  printed,  by  the  aid  of  the  lightning  presses, 
will  compel  its  replacement  at  much  shorter  in- 
tervalR 

The  whole  numlter  of  perstms  employed  in 
this  department  averages  about  one  hundred, 
who  are  classifled  as  follows :  a  foreman,  with 
six  Rvsistants ;  two  proof  readers ;  two  copy¬ 
holders  ;  a  reviser  of  proofs ;  a  corrector  of  re¬ 
vises  ;  fifty  regular  compositors ;  thirty  irregu¬ 
lar  compositors,  or  “subs.;”  one  turtle  cleaner ; 
together  with  office  boys,  etc.  These  are  divided 
into  two  parties,  designated  respectively,  day 
and  night  hands.  The  former  commence  opera¬ 
tions  at  seven  A.M.  and  retire  at  six  P.M.;  they 
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are  engaged  on  the  Evening,  California,  Euro-  much  matter  as  a  Waverlej  novel,  baa  been 
pean,  and  extra  editions.  The  latter,  who  are  “  set  up,”  the  proof  of  every  line  carefully 
fur  the  most  numerous,  commcucc  at  two  P.  M.,  read,  corrected  and  revised,  and  the  first  five 
at  which  time  the  first  matter  for  the  morning  thousand  impressions  “worked  olT”  within  ten 
edition  is  given  out,  and  work  until  all  is  flu-  hours  of  the  time  of  commencing  operations, 
ished.  The  hours  of  labor  rarely  exceed  eleven  In  extraordinary  emergencies,  even  greater  dis- 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  compensation  is  patch  is  necessary,  and  the  compositors  have 
according  to  the  number  of  ems  set,  varying  never  fiiiled  to  meet  whatever  demand  has  been 
with  the  skill  of  the  operative,  many  of  the  bills  made  on  their  intelligence,  energy,  or  endur- 
amounting  to  $25  and  $30,  or  more,  per  week.  auce.  On  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  the 
.\11  composition  is  measured  and  paid  for  by  the  annual  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
number  of  type  set ;  not  that  they  are  actually  States,  the  competition  between  the  principal 
counted.  The  letter  m,  having  a  perfectly  daily  newspapers  to  place  the  document  befon' 
square  shank,  is  taken  as  the  standard,  and,  the  public  is  intense.  In  some  establishments, 
with  a  scale  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  ample  preparation  for  the  event  is  completed 
amount  is  readily  obtained.  days  beforehand.  With  the  ordinary  force  cm- 

This  establishment  has  always  paid  the  high-  ployed,  and  without  any  previous  preparation, 
est  rates  for  composition.  The  scale  of  prices  the  last  message  of  President  Pierce,  making 
prescribed  by  the  New  York  Printers’  Union  is  nearly  a  page,  was  issued  in  an  extra  IIeraij) 
acknowledged  as  a  standard  and  fully  complied  in  forty  minutes  after  it  had  been  placed  in  the 
with.  The  whole  composition  averages  about  bands  of  the  compositors ;  and  before  the  Clerk 
two  million  five  hundred  thomand  ems  per  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Lad  fini.'-hed 
week.  This  is  equal  Id  the  amount  contained  in  reading  the  document,  ten  thousand  copies 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Lord  Byron’s  poetical  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  curious  puldic. 
works.  The  composition  of  a  daily  newspaper  After  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  com- 
is  accomplishiHi  with  a  celerity  truly  marvelous,  posing  department  becomes  a  perfect  beehive  of 
frequently,  a  triple  sheet  Hkrau),  containing  os  activity  aud  industry.  Each  workman  is  in  his 
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place,  and  operations  are 
fairly  under  way.  At  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  the  signal 
bell  notices  the  arpival  of 
copy  from  the  editorial  and 
business  offices.  This  the 
foreman  apportions  out  to 
the  compositors  in  “  stlck- 
fulls  ”  of  about  twenty 
lines  each.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  are  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  mis¬ 
takes  to  occur  ;  although 
forty  persons  may  be  “  set¬ 
ting  ”  the  same  article,  it 
is  emptied  on  the  galleys  in 
its  regular  order,  without  confusion.  After  it  has 
been  proved,  corrected  and  revised,  the  matter 
is  carried  out  into  the  turtle  room  to  l)c  made  up 
in  the  forms.  Generally,  at  about  twelve  o’clock, 
the  four  pages  for  the  first  side  arc  made  up  and 
immediately  lowered  through  an  aperture  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  press  rooms.  As 
soon  after  as  possible — the  time  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  importance  and  length  of  the  latest 
dispatches  received,  from  one  to  four  o’clock 
A.  M. — the  second  side  follows ;  and,  e.xcepting 
an  assistant  editor  to  watch  for  any  important 
news  that  may  arrive  before  the  edition  is 
worked  off,  and  a  few  hands  to  set  a  post.script, 
or  repair  any  slight  accident  that  might  happL'n 
to  the  forms,  the  composing  department  is  de¬ 
serted  until  the  arrival  of  the  day  hands. 

The  machinery  department  of  the  Hkraij)  is 
one  of  its  greatest  features  of  superiority,  the 
capacity  for  producing  being  at  least  double 
that  of  any  other  establishment  extant.  It  is 
all  located  below  the  level  of  the  street  and 
covers  a  space  equal  to  1,100  superficial  feet. 
The  motive  power  is  derived  from  an  elegant 
h’gh-pressure  engine,  which  was  erected  a  few 
weeks  since,  expressly  for  the  purpose,  by  the 
Messrs.  Hoc.  It  is  rated  at  thirty  hoi'se-power. 
It  being  such  a  model  of  mechanical  beauty  and 
excellence,  we  determined  to  present  its  portrait 
to  our  readers.  This  engine  is  the  second  one 
from  the  same  set  of  patterns.  The  first  was 
erected  by  the  Messrs.  Hoe,  at  the  new  Bible 
House,  about  four  years  ago.  While  conversing 
with  the  engineer,  a  few  days  since,  he  informed 
us  that,  although  it  had  run  nearly  every  work¬ 
ing  day  since  it  was  put  up,  thns  far  not  one 
cent  had  been  expended  for  its  repair.  The  en¬ 
gine  room  is  immediately  under  the  business 
office.  The  engine  is  supplied  by  three  boilers ; 
two  cylindrical,  each  eighteen  feet  long  by  forty- 
two  inches  in  diameter ;  and  one  tubular,  or 
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locomotive,  with  a  capacity  equal  to  both  of  the 
others.  They  arc  located  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  vault  on  Nas-oau  street 

The  pressroom  proper  is  located  in  an  immen.se 
vault,  extending  the  whole  length  of  both  fronts 
of  the  main  building,  and  in  width  nearly  to  the 
center  of  the  street  It  1.''  1.5;)  feet  long,  18  feet 
in  width,  and  18  in  hight  It  is  erected  in  the 
most  substantial  manner— the  outer  section  of 
the  arch  in  stone  masonry,  which  is  supported 
by  iron  rafters  and  ribs  from  the  principal  struc¬ 
ture.  The  roof,  which  forms  the  sidewalk  of 
the  street,  is  composed  of  iron  and  glass  tes- 
selatcd  tiles,  through  which  an  abundant  light  is 
received  for  day  work.  The  ajOTtment  is  dry, 
well  v'^utilated,  and  in  every  way  all  that  could 
be  desired  for  the  purposes  required. 

The  press  room  is  supplied  with  three  of  Hoe’s 
type-revolving  printing  machines,  or  “Light¬ 
ning  Presses,”  as  they  are  more  usually  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  craft  One  of  them  has  six  cylin¬ 
ders,  the  other  two  have  each  ten  impression  cyl¬ 
inders,  making  twenty-six  in  all ;  which,  calcu¬ 
lating  the  speed  of  the  machines  at  forty  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute,  at  which  rate  they  are  some¬ 
times  worked,  presents  the  enormous  quantity 
of  ten  hundred  and  forty  impressions  per  minute, 
or  sixty-two  thousand  four  hundred  in  an  hour, 
as  the  present  po.ssible  producing  capacity  of  the 
establishment.  However,  some  delay  is  occa¬ 
sioned  in  lifting  on  the  supply  of  paper,  occa¬ 
sional  readjustments  of  tapes,  etc.;  but,  on  all 
ordinary  occasions,  the  Hkkai.d  is  printed  at  the 
rate  of  forty-five  thousand  impressions,  or  twenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  double  or  triple  sheets 
per  hour. 

The  ten-cylinder  machines  were  added  to  the 
establishment  a  few  weeks  since — they  being  the 
first  and  only  ones  that  have  as  yet  been  fini^ed — 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  largest,  most  rapid  and 
costly  printing  apparatus  in  the  world.  That 
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uur  readers  may  have  a  fair  conception  of  this 
wonderful  production  of  modem  science  and 
mechanism,  besides  the  usual  perspective  view, 
we  present  an  cngpraving  of  the  elevation,  from 
the  working  plan,  together  with  a  complete  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  various  parts.  With  the  plat¬ 
forms  attached,  and  the  whole  in  working  order, 
the  press  measures  38  feet  in  length,  15  feet  in 
width,  and  16  feet  in  hight  The  type  cylinder 
is  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  horison tally 
mounted  on  a  shaft  with  appropriate  bearings. 
Abot'  one-fifth  of  the  circumference  of  this  cyl¬ 
inder  constitutes  the  bed  of  the  press,  which  is 
adapted  to  receive  the  form  of  types ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  used  as  a  cylindrical  distributing 
table.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  less  than 
that  of  the  form  of  types,  in  order  that  the  dis¬ 
tributing  portion  of  it  may  pass  the  impression 
cylinder  without  touching.  The  ink  is  contained  | 
in  a  fountain  placed  beneath  the  large  cylinder, 
from  which  it  is  taken  by  a  conducting  roller, 
and  transferred  by  a  vibrating  distributing  roller 
to  the  cylindrical  distributing  table ;  the  foun¬ 
tain  roller  receives  a  slow  and  continuous  rotary 
motion,  to  carry  up  the  ink  fVom  the  fountain. 
The  large  cylinder  being  put  in  motion,  the  form 
of  types  thereon  is  carried  in  succession  to  ten 
corresponding  horizontal  impression  cylinders, 
arranged  at  proper  distances  around  it,  which 
give  the  impression  to  ten  sheets,  introduced  one 


at  each  impression  cylinder.  For  each  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder  there  are  two  inking  rollers,  which 
vibrate  on  the  distributing  surface  while  taking 
a  supply  of  ink ;  and,  at  the  proper  time,  pass 
over  the  form,  when  they  again  fall  to  the  dis¬ 
tributing  surface.  Each  page  is  locked  up  upon 
a  detached  segment  of  the  large  cylinder,  called 
a  turUe,  which  constitutes  the  bed  and  chase. 
The  column  rules  run  parallel  with  the  shaft  of 
the  cylinder,  and  are  consequently  straight ; 
while  the  head,  advertising  and  dash  rules  are 
in  th#  form  of  segments  of  a  circle.  A  cross 
section  of  the  column  rules  would  present  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  'with  the  small  end  pointing  to 
the  center  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  bind  the  types 
near  the  top.  These  wedge-shaped  column  rules 
are  held  down  to  the  bed  or  turtle  by  tongues 
projecting  at  intervals  along  their  length,  and 
sliding  in  rebated  grooves,  cut  crosswise  in  the 
face  of  the  bed,  the  space  in  the  grooves  between 
the  column  rules  being  filled  with  sliding  blocks 
of  metal,  accurately  fitted,  the  outer  surface 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  bed — the  ends  next 
the  column  rules  being  cut  away  underneath  to 
receive  a  projection  on  the  sides  of  the  tongues, 
and  screws  at  the  end  and  side  of  each  page  to 
lock  them,  together  ;  thus  the  types  are  as  secure 
on  this  cylinder  as  they  can  be  on  the  old  flat 
or  any  other  bed.  But  one  operative  is  re<iuired 
at  each  impression  cylinder,  who,  owing  to  the 
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Arrangement  of  the  platforms,  are  placed  six  small  cylinder  and  receirefl  the  Impression  oy 
one  side  of  the  press  and  four  on  the  other,  coming  in  contact  with  the  form  on  the  main 
After  the  sheet  is  “  fed  in,”  it  passes  around  the  cylinder ;  and  then,  by  tapes  and  rolls,  is  led 
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to  an  automaton  tlyboy,  which  depocite  it  in  number  of  pieces  in  one  of  Hoe's  ten-cylinder 
regular  order.  The  following  table  shows  the  monster  machines : 


Boltf.  Screw*.  Nut*.  Springs.  Pins.  Rircts.  Key*.  Rollers.  ]*aUeys.  Uiseel’s.  Tolol. 

The  frame.. . . . 283  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  82  3C& 

Type  cylinder .  44  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4  ..  ..  IT  66 

Turtles .  220  154  .  1.280  ..  ..  ..  1,674  8,228 

Impression  cylinders.. .  310  202  120  170  360  ..  70*  ..  ..  466  1,707 

Ink  apparatus .  207  31  140  26  ..  34  18  60  ..  263  768 

Flyboys .  241  .329  174  10  85  ..  ..  ..  ..  6*28  1,367 

Feeding  cylinders .  42  23  20  ..  ..  ..  66  ..  ..  114  266 

Keedand  flybosrds .  14  710  5  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  746  1,476 

Tape  apparatus.. . . .  248  97.5  58  ..  890  ..  ..  88  636  1,079  8,873 

DriTing  shaft,  belt  shiners,  Ac.  48  ..  9  4  ..  28  14  ..  9  178  290 

PUtforms .  206  300  .  ..  822  1,337 


Total . 1,872  2.733  626  *209  1,336  1,342  172  138  544  5,869  14,730 


stances,  the  pictorial  illustration  must  suffice. 
This  press,  made  only  five  or  six  years  since, 
prints  only  nine  thousand  sheets  per  hour.  The 
first  steam  press  was  put  up  by  the  Times  in 
1814,  and  printed  twelve  hundred  sheets  per 
hour — thus  in  about  forty  years  the  speed  has 
only  iiicreased  sevenfold.  Steam  presses  were 
first  used  in  this  country  in  1833,  and  printed 
a  little  over  t*vo  thousand  sheets  per  hour. 
nW  our  ten  cylinder  presses  can  throw  off 
twenty-four  thousand  sheets ;  showing  on  in¬ 
crease  of  tenfold  in  twenty-five  years.  As 


There  are  also  twenty  thousand  and  sixty- 1 
three  yards  of  tape,  “  blankets  ”  (which,  by  the 
way,  are  equal  to  the  finest  pilot  cloth,)  for 
covering  the  impression  cylinders,  and  a  few 
other  items  not  enumerated  in  the  above.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  is  twenty  tuns,  three-quar¬ 
ters  and  fourteen  pounds ;  the  cost  of  each  press 
is  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Had  spacj  permitted,  by  way  of  contra.st,  it 
was  our  intention  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  the  “  Applegath  ”  press,  which  is  now  in  use 
by  the  London  Times ;  but,  under  the  circum¬ 
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before  intimated,  the  great  superiority  of  the 
lightning  press  is  now  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
the  Messrs.  Hoe  are  now  building  two  presses, 
precisely  similar  to  the  Herai.d’s,  which  are  to 
supplant  Applegath’s  in  the  dfflee  of  the  London 
Times.  What  a  triumph  for  Americau  inge¬ 
nuity  !  One  of  those  bloodless  victories  which  are 
most  honorable  to  human  nature — man’s  grand¬ 
est  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  his  fellow 
man.  Colonel  Hoe  has  earned  an  imperishable 
fame.  In  the  history  of  “  the  art  preservative 
of  all  arts,”  his  name  must  over  stand  by  the 
side  of  a  Guttemberg  and  a  Stanhope. 

The  mechanical  department  of  the  Herai.d 
does  not  lack  that  superior  system  of  arrange¬ 
ment  so  observable  in  the  raraifleations  of  the 
whole  establishment.  About  fifty  persons  are 
employed  in  this  department,  as  follows :  three 
pressmen,  two  engineers,  two  firemen,  twenty- 
six  fwders,  two  greasers,  four  fly -board  tenders, 
two  paper  lifters,  two  paper  wetters,  two  roller 
•casters,  one  paper  divider,  three  ofBce  boys. 
Tbe  paper  room  is  in  the  sub-basement,  and  oc¬ 
cupies  a  space  of  forty  by  sixty  feet  square ; 
here  the  bundles  of  paper  arc  received,  damp¬ 


ened,  and  prepared  for  the  press.  The  four 
large  screw  presses,  observable  in  the  engraving, 
aid  in  this  process 

The  distributing  department  of  tiie  Herai.k 
occupies  the  west  side  of  the  basement.  The 
apartment  is  thirty-five  feet  wiac,  and  extends 
from  the  press  room,  on  Fulton,  to  Ann  street,  a 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  On  the 
latter  street,  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the 
g^eat  crowds  that  assemble,  the  means  of  en¬ 
trance  and  exit  are  by  different  doors.  Near 
these  doors  is  a  large  picketed  inclosure,  within 
which  the  salesman  and  his  six  assistants  transact 
their  business.  Along  each  side  of  the  large 
room  are  the  counters  for  folding,*  packing 

*  But  A  verj  short  time  will  eUpse  before  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  books,  etc.,  will  all  be  folded  bj  machinery. 
A  gentleman  residing  in  Boston,  Massachusetts — S.  T  Ba¬ 
con,  Esq.— has  made  the  subject  of  fbMIng  papers  one  of 
great  study  and  experiment  for  several  years  past,  and  Is 
now  the  osrner  of  sereral  patents,  embracing  all  the  ea- 
rions  deriees  that  hare  ever  been  suggested  for  the  pnr- 
pose.  One  of  the  machines,  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Bslace  last  Fall,  created  considerable  excitement  among 
publishers,  and  was  awarded  the  large  gold  medal.  These 
machines  kre  now  building  for  the  Govemment  printing 
ofllce,  at  Washington,  and  hare  been  ordered  by  sever;  1 
large  establishments  in  this  and  other  cities. 
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mails,  etc.  As  fast  os  the  papers  ore  delivered 
from  the  presses,  they  are  carried  by  the  fly- 
board  tenders  to  the  picketed  inclosure,  where 
they  are  counted  in  bundles  of  fifty  each,  and 
the  distribution  at  once  commences.  In  all  eatet 
the  mail  packers  are  first  supplied ;  then  the 
carriers  receive,  in  their  regular  order ;  those 
from  the  most  distant  districts  first,  and  closing 
with  the  party  who  serves  that  portion  of  the 
Second  Ward  in  which  the  establishment  is  sit¬ 
uated.  At  times,  however,  when  from  any  cause 
the  paper  is  late,  the  distribution  has  to  be  va¬ 
ried,  in  order  to  prepare  the  bundles  for  coun¬ 
try  dealers,  wholesale  packers,*  and  those  who 
vend  on  cars  and  steamers,  all  of  which  must  be 
accomplished  before  six  o’clock,  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  There  is  one  interesting  feature 
connected  with  the  distribution  of  the  Hkrald 
that  should  be  mentioned:  Our  railroads  arc 
now  like  so  many  streets.  The  city  carrier  dis¬ 
tributes  his  papers  at  the  doors  of  his  subscrib¬ 
ers  ;  the  country  carrier  or  agent  distributes  his 
.along  the  railroad  track  almost  in  the  same 
way,  throwing  his  papers  oflf  at  each  station  or 
depot  New  England,  for  Instance,  with  its  nu¬ 
merous  railroads,  in  a  newspaper  carrier’s  point 
of  view,  is  like  a  large  city — the  trochs  forming 
the  streets,  and  the  stations  the  subscribers’ 


*  Few  persone  are  aware  of  the  immense  transactions 
of  some  of  the  wholesale  newspaper  and  {)eriodical  estab¬ 
lishments  of  this  city  Messrs.  Ross  &  Tousey,  who  are 
also  the  wholesale  agents  of  the  United  States  Magazine, 
pack  the  Herald  for  orer  three  hundred  country  dealers, 
and  daily  sell  one  hundred  thousand  newspapers.  Count¬ 
ing  periodicals  and  serials  of  all  kinds,  the  aggr^ate  is 
forty  millions  per  annum. 


houties.  Subscribers  in  Poughkeepsie,  etc.,  etc., 
daily  receive  their  papers  before  9  o’clock  A.  M.; 
those  residing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  sel¬ 
dom  get  theirs  at  an  earlier  hour.  When  the  mail 
packers,  carriers,  and  wholesale  dealers  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  supplies,  the  rush  of  the  retail  vend¬ 
ers  commences.  During  this  delivery  the  utmost 
excitement  prevails.  On  extraordinary  occasions, 
a  mass  numbering  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  persons  congregate,  each  Eagerly  press¬ 
ing  forward,  cash  in  hand,  for  his  or  her  desired 
quantity  of  Heralds.  A  more  heterogeneous 
assemblage  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine, ;  all 
ages,  sexes  and  conditions  are  represented  ; 
boys  from  six  to  men  of  seventy  years  of  age ; 
girls  from  eight  to  the  sprightly,  blushing  dam¬ 
sel  of  sixteen,  as  well  as  decrepit  old  women 
with  gray  hairs  and  sorrowtul  looks ;  but 
the  same  anxiety  is  depicted  on  every  coun¬ 
tenance — all  as  though  their  very  existence 
depended  on  their  receiving  their  supply  of 
Heralds  ;  and  the  numerous  methods  adopted 
to  attract  the  attention  Of  the  salesman  is,  at 
times,  highly  amusing.  In  some  rare  instances, 
the  pressure  becomes  so  great  ^that  it  is  neces- 
.sary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  police  before  the 
distribution  can  proceed  ;  however,  generally 
the  greatest  good  humor  and  hilarity  prevails, 
and  UDce  the  introduction  of  the  new  presses, 
the  demands  of  the  venders  can  be  much  more 
expeditiously  satisfied.  Finally,  the  whole  edi¬ 
tion  is  delivered,  and  the  salesman  proceeds  to 
make  up  his  accounts.  Every  paper  printed  is 
accounted  for ;  how  many  the  mail,  each  carrier, 
agent,  dealer,  etc.,  procured,  is  precisely  noted  ; 
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the  ca-sh  is  correctly  balanced,  and  checks  and 
books  returned  to  the  business  department. 

Nearly  twenty  persons  are  regularly  employed 
in  this  department,  about  ten  of  whom  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  mailing.  The  whole  number  of  car¬ 
riers  is  sisty-si.x,  forty-one  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  the  city  proper,  and  the  remaining  twenty- 
five  in  the  suburbs.  Mauy  of  these  caiTiers 
are  in  very  comfortable  circumstances,  and  a 
few  have  accumulated  respectable  competencies 
by  the  sale  of  the  IIkralo  alone.  Each  has  his 
particular  district,  or  “  route,”  upon  which  no 
encroachment  is  allowed. 

The  following  are  the  various  editions  of  the 
Hkiuld,  viz.:  regular,  or  morning  edition,  issued 
every  day  in  the  year,  except  on  the  second  of 
January  and  the  fifth  of  July ;  evening,  or 
“  second  edition,”  issued  at  oue-and-a-half  o’clock 
P.  M.;  “  third  edition,”  at  three  P.  M.  The 
Weekly  Herald,  the  first  and  largest,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  for  country  circulation ;  the  second,  on 
Saturday,  for  city  circulation.  During  the  week, 
there  are  usually  two  editions  of  the  European* 
Herald  ;  and  on  the  fifth  and  twentieth  of  each 
month,  an  edition  expressly  for  California,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  above  embraces  all  the  regular  editions; 
yet,  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that  is  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  immediate 
publicity,  an  “  extra  ”  is  issued  at  any  moment. 


dspakhust. 

Like  all  newspapers  of  large  circulation,  the 
number  of  the  daily  issues  of  the  Herald  varies. 
Since  the  new  machinery  was  put  in  operation, 
not  less  than  seventy  thousand,  and  in  some 
cases  as  many  as  eighty-five  thousand  per  day 
have  been  distributed.  For  some  time  past,  the 
paper  bills  have  been  for  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  reams  a  week,  to  make  which  requires  the 
whole  capacity  of  Messrs.  Persse  &  Brooks' 
Windsor  Locks  Mills,  which  is  probably  the 
largest  paper  manu&ctory  in  the  world.  The 
usual  morning  edition,  if  laid  in  a  straight  line, 
would  reach* a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles; 
and,  if  spread  out,  would  cover  an  area  equal  to 
seventeen  acres.  A  tun  of  ink  is  required  for  a 
week’s  supply ;  and  three  hundred  pounds  of 
composition  for  rollers  is  used  in  the  same  time. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained  from  observa¬ 
tion  and  long  experience,  the  Herald  directly 
aficuds  employment,  in  different  capacities,  to 
between  one  and  two  thousand  persons ;  and  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  three  times  the  lat¬ 
ter  number  derive  a  livelihood  from  its  existence. 

Nearly  the  whole  revenue  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  derived  from  the  advertising  patronage. 
Even  for  a  doable  sheet,  the  price  received 
scarcely  covers  the  prime  cost  of  paper,  ink. 
and  press  work ;  yet  Mr.  Bennett  has  firmly  de¬ 
termined  that  it  shall  not  be  increased,  althongh 
he  should  find  it  necessary  to  issue  a  triple  sheat 
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daily.  The  advertising  patronage  ia  tremen¬ 
dous — although  none  ia  solicited  by  canvassers 
or  otherwise,  and  patrons  are  frequently  re¬ 
quested  to  practice  brevity,  and  avoid  display 
in  their  announcements — often  embracing  six 
whole  pages  of  the  paper.  The  rates  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  each  insertion  are  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  cents  per  line,  according  to  the  position  oc- ' 
ciipied.  The  system  of  advertising  adopted  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  gives  a  value  and  a  freshness  to 
the  Hekaij)  that  no  other  paper  possesses.  Thu 
renewal  of  the  advertisements  daily  makes  the 
business  part  of  the  paper  the  most  interesting 
of  the  city  news  of  the  day — presenting  a  ooup 
tPaeil  of  the  afibirs  of  the  active  daily  business 
portion  of  this  great  metropolis. 

The  whole  capital  invested  in  the  ncRAi.D, 
including  real  estate,  machinery  and  all,  is  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

While  it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  the 
positions  maintained  by  Mr.  Bennett  on  politi¬ 
cal,  religious  and  social  subjects,  during  his 
long  public  career,  still  this  paper  would  be  In¬ 
complete  were  we  to  omit  all  mention  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  ener^,  sagacity,  perseverance  and 
ability  as  a  journalist  and  business  man.  That 
be  has  all  these  qualities  to  an  extent  perhaps 
scarcely  ever  before  witnessed  in  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual,  his  most  unscrupulous  rival  will  readily 
admit.  He  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  grand 
system  of  modern  journalism,  by  which  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  changed  from  mere  announce- 1 
ment  sheets  to  the  great  moral  engines  that 
shape  the  destiny  of  nations.  He  was  the  first 
to  perfect  a  system  to  procure  important  intelli¬ 
gence,  at  all  times,  regardless  of  cost ;  it  was  to 
be  secured  first,  the  expense  counted  afterward. 
Before  these  days  of  telegraphs,  steamers  and 
railroads,  his  news-boats  boarded  every  vessel 
from  a  foreign  port  simultaneously  with  the 
pilot ;  his  horse  express  would  start  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Boston,  Albany,  etc ,  whenever  occasion 
demanded.  He  originated  the  system  of  full 
stenographic  congressional  reporting,  which  has 
since  been  adopted  by  Government;  and  on 
the  completion  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  the 
iqiccches  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  others,  often  filling 
several  columns,  the  expenses  of  which  were  as 
many  hundred  dollars,  were  frequently  received 
by  telegraph,  and  appeared  in  the  Herai.d  the 
morning  after  their  delivery.  The  whole  re- 
{lortorial  system  now  generally  adopted  by  first 
class  newspapers  was  first  arranged  for  the 
Herald.  Mr.  Bennett  established  the  cash  as¬ 
tern,  by  which  the  bnriness  has  not  only  become 
more  lucrative,  but  the  prices  of  papers  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  most  humble. 


For  some  years  past,  the  leading  journals  in 
the  different  cities  have  combined  In  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Associated  Press,” 
by  means  of  which,  through  the  agency  of  the 
magnetic  telegraph,  the  news  of  the  day  is  inter¬ 
changed  throughout  the  Atlantic  States  and 
British  Provinces.  Although  the  Herald  has 
the  full  benefit  of  this  organization,  still  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  special  agents  and  correspondence  is 
maintained  as  heretofore ;  and  during  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  Congress,  and  the  various  Statu  Legis¬ 
latures,  the  special  dispatches  by  telegraph  will 
often  fill  several  columns.  The  completion  of  the 
great  Atlantic  Submarine  Telegraph,  by  which 
all  the  lines,  embracing  forty-two  thousand 
miles  in  the  United  States,  and  thirty-three 
thousand  miles  in  Europe,  will  be  connected, 
will  place  accounts  of  nearly  all  the  important 
events  of  the  world  at  our  very  doors  almost 
immediately  ou  their  occurrence.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Exchange  closes  at  three  o’clock ;  and  as 
the  difference  in  time  between  that  city  and 
!  New  York  is  four  hours  and  forty-five  minutes, 

I  the  report  of  the  price  of  consols  will  be  re- 
:  ceived  by  eleven  o’clock,  in  time  for  operations 
in  Wall  street  on  the  same  day.  The  move¬ 
ments  in  both  the  London  and  New  York  money 
,  markets  will,  therefore,  appear  in  the  evening 
editions  of  the  Herald  on  the  same  day  on 
which  they  occur.  The  results  of  the  daily  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  British  Parliament,  although  they 
may  be  prolonged  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  will  reach  here  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening,  and  in  time  to  be  published  in 
the  leading  journals  of  our  principal  cities  sim¬ 
ultaneously  with  their  appearance  in  the  London 
Times.  A  column  of  matter  received  by  this 
ocean  telegraph  will  cost  alKMit  $2,000. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  the  readers 
of  the  United  States  Magazine  a  clear  view  of 
'  the  wonderful  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  lost  few  years  in  the  manufacture  of  news- 
I  papers.  In  doing  this,  we  have  endeavored  to 
*  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  facts ;  and  have 
!  made  all  our  statements  upon  what,  after  due 
;  inquiry,  appeared  to  us  as  reliable  authority. 
To  illustrate  the  subject  fully,  from  facts,  it  was 
;  necessary  to  go  somewhat  minutely  into  details ; 
and  for  that  purpose  it  became  necessary,  also, 

'  to  select  some  leading  newspaper  establishment 
:  for  the  basis  of  our  details.  In  selecting  the 
Herald,  we  disclaim  any  desire  or  intention  to 
I  institute  a  comparison  between  that  and  other 
pleading  journals  in  the  city  or  country.  Our 
I  aim  in  this  paper  is  simply  to  illustrate  the  power 
!  and  progress  of  journalism.  That  could  beet  be 
:  done  by  a  single  example. 
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MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE; 
OB,  A  UISTORT  OK  THE  WOBKTNOS  OK  AMERICAN 
FOUnCIANS  FOR  TUIRTT  TEARS,  kC.* 

LETTER  XU. 

Tin  rBmDKNT  and  major  DOWNINO  BAVR  A  VRRT  XARBOW 
BKAn  AT  TBR  BKIAIUNO  DOWN  or  THK  CASIUE  OAKDCN 
BRiDOR  iir  nw  you. 

[EonoRiAL  Non. — Here  we  come  to  an  Important  point, 
an  era  in  the  Downing  literature,  which  requires  speciai 
notice.  It  was  now  about  three  years  and  a  half  that 
St^or  Downing  had  been  serving  and  enlightening  his 
countrymen.  In  all  that  time  his  fame  had  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  His  letters  were  copied  into  almost  every  paper 
all  over  the  land,  and  his  name  was  in  everybody’s 
mouth.  Next  to  (ieneral  Jackson,  be  was  decidedly  the 
moat  popular  man  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  nothing 
is  more  calculated  to  excite  a  feeling  of  envy  than  great 
popularity.  The  popular  man  is  like  the  child  who  holds 
a  nice  stick  of  candy  In  his  hand  ;  all  the  children  around 
are  on  tiptoe  to  get  a  nibble.  It  is  not  strange,  there¬ 
fore,  that  many.  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  en¬ 
deavored  to  get  a  taste  of  Major  Downing’s  popularity  by 
attempting  to  imitate  his  writings. 

But  one  indiviilual,  at  this  time,  made  a  bold  and  sys¬ 
tematic  rush  at  the  Major,  and  attempted  to  strip  bis 
well-earned  laurels  from  bis  brow  and  entwine  them 
round  his  own  head.  Tliis  was  a  respectable  merchant,  a 
heavy  iron  dealer,  in  New  York.  Violently  seized  with  a 
literary  mania,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  Downing  letter, 
giving  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Presidential  party 
in  New  York,  signed  it  with  the  Major’s  name,  and  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  the  old  Daily  Advertiser. 

As  the  letter  of  tlie  genuine  Major  giving  an  account  of 
the  same  alfair  was  sent  to  his  Uncle  Jmhua,  through 
the  Portland  Courier,  it  took  several  days  for  it  to  make 
the  journey  Down  pjut  and  back  again  to  New  York,  In 
the  ineuutime,  the  letter  of  the  iron  dealer  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  Major  Downing’s  sigirature,  and  eras 
seized  uiion  by  the  greedy  multitude  and  passed  about  as  ' 
the  true  coin.  Tiie  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who 
had  been  hurrahing  for  Major  Downing  for  weeks  and 
montlis,  and  some  of  them  for  years,  of  course  raised  i 
their  voices  again  as  loud  as  ever. 

“  (iod  bless  me !”  said  the  iron  merchant ;  “  why,  I’ve  | 
electrifled  the  world  I  I  had  no  idea  I  was  such  a  great 
writer  before.  I  must  go  into  this  business  deep ;  who 
cares  for  trade  when  he  can  get  popularity  and  literary 
fhmef” 

Henceforth  the  merchant  became  a  man  of  Isffers,  and  | 
the  iron  business  was  turned  over  to  the  other  members  ' 
of  the  firm.  For  months  afterward  he  earnestly  applied 
himself  to  writing  Downing  Iktters,  and  as  be  could  al¬ 
ways  get  tliem  to  the  New  York  nurket  before  tlie  letters 
of  the  true  Major,  who  was  riding  about  with  tlie  “<>in-  ' 
eral,”  and  sending  his  epistles  through  tlie  Portland 
Courier,  could  arrive  there,  the  merchant  thought  the  run 
of  the  trade  waa  all  in  his  favor.  And  whenever  the 
voice  of  public  applause  in  all  parts  of  the  country  pealed 
forth  the  name  of  Major  Downing,  “(iod  bless  roe  I”  s;U't 
the  merchant,  “  don’t  you  hear  my  thunder  I’’ 

Even  to  this  day,  it  is  said,  the  New  York  iron  mer¬ 
chant  eajoys  the  secret  satisfaction  of  occasionally  meet¬ 
ing  with  an  individual  so  benighted  in  literary  history  as 
to  look  up  to  him  with  awe  and  admiration,  regarding 
him  as  the  great,  the  distinguished  Major  Downing.] 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Clerk’s 
office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 


N  xw  York  Ott,  Friday  evening,  June  14,  1833. 
lb  Unde  Jotkua  Doeming,  Pmtmculer  up  in  DmmingdUe, 
Stale  qf  Maine : 

Dear  Uncle  Joshua — Here  we  are  amongst 
an  ocean  of  folks,  and  catting  np  capers  as  high 
os  a  cat’s  back.  I  spoee  you  will  see  by  the 
papers  how  we  all  like  to  got  drowned  yester¬ 
day  going  across  the  bridge  between  the  castle 
and  the  garden.* 

It  was  a  pesky  narrow  squeak  for  me  and  the 
President.  He  was  riding  over  on  a  great  fine 
hoss,  and  I  was  walking  along  by  the  side  of 
him  and  trying  to  clear  the  way  a  little,  f<M’ 
they  crowded  upon  us  so,  there  was  no  getting 
along,  and  hardly  a  chance  to  Iweathe.  When 
we  got  under  the  arch,  we  stopped  a  little  bit 
for  the  crowd  to  clear  away,  when  all  at  once  1 
thought  I  heard  something  crack.  Says  I,  “  Gin- 
cral,  you  better  go  ahead,  I’m  afraid  there’s 
mischief  bruin’  here.”  At  that  he  gave  his  hoss 
a  lick  and  pushed  through  the  crowd,  but  we 
hadn’t  got  more  than  a  rod,  before  crash  went 
the  bridge  behind  us,  all  down  in  a  heap,  and 
two  toll-houses  on  top  of  it,  and  as  many  as  a 
hundred  folks  splashed  into  the  water,  all  mixed 
up  together  one  top  of  t’other.  The  President 
looked  over  his  Moulder,  and  seeing  I  was  safe 
behind  him,  called  out  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
asked  me  to  run  and  see  if  he  was  hurt  I  told 
him  he  had  forgot  himself,  for  Mr.  Van  Buren 
wasn’t  In  the  company ;  but  Mr.  Woodbury  and 
Mr.  Cass  were  in  for  it,  for  I  could  see  them 
fioundering  about  in  the  water  now.  “  Run. 
M^jor,”  said  the  President,  “  run  and  give  them 
a  lift.  Take  Mr.  Woodbury  first ;  you  know  I 
can’t  spare  him  at  any  rate.” 

So  there  was  a  parcel  of  us  took  hold  and 
went  to  hauling  of  ’em  out  of  the  water,  like  so 
many  drownded  rats.  But  we  got  ’em  all  out 
alive,  except  a  few  young  things  they  called 
dandies ;  they  looked  so  after  they  got  wet  all 
over  that  we  couldn’t  make  out  whether  they 
were  alive  or  dead.  So  we  laid  ’em  up  to  dry 
and  left  ’em  ;  and  I  went  on  to  help  the  Presi¬ 
dent  review  the  troops  on  the  Battery,  as  they 

•  Editokial  Not*. — ^The  Prczidential  party  landed  atCzv- 
tle  tiarden,  the  ancient,  heavy  old  fort  atanding  in  the 
harbor,  zix  or  eight  rodt  tmm  the  ihore,  at  the  aonthern 
point  of  the  city.  A  bridge  connected  CRatle  Garden  with 
the  green  public  park  called  the  Battery.  The  Major 
apeaka  of  the  bridge  “  between  the  caatle  and  the  gar¬ 
den,”  by  which  it  would  aeem  that  he  auppoaed  the  old 
fort  waa  the  caatle.  and  the  green  Battery  the  garden.  In 
the  tacts  of  tlie  breaking  down  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
narrow  escape  of  some  of  the  Freaidential  party,  the  Ma¬ 
jor  is  strictly  accurate,  as  he  always  is  on  all  historical 
points.  His  remark  to  the  President,  that  “Hr.  Van 
Buren  wasn’t  in  the  company,”  when  the  bridge  gave 
way,  will  be  exphined  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Van  Boren 
joined  the  President’s  tiaveliag  party  at  New  York. 
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jail  it ;  and  a  grand  place  it  Is  tu.  I’ve  seen 
more  fine  shows  here,  it  seems  to  me,  than  ever 
I  see  before  in  my  life.  Such  a  sight  of  folks, 
and  fine  ladies,  and  fine  houses,  and  vcs.scls,  and 
steamboats,  and  fiags  a  fiying,  and  cannons 
firing,  and  fireworks  a  whisking  aimut,  I  never 
see  the  beat  of  it  I  didn’t  think  there  was  so 
much  fun  in  this  world  before,  for  all  I’ve  been 
about  so  much  at  Modawaska,  and  among  the 
aullificrs,  and  all  round. 

But  I  can’t  tell  you  much  almut  it  till  we  get 
there,  for  I  can’t  find  any  time  to  write.  I’ve 
■  mly  catched  a  few  minutes  this  evening,  while 
the  President  is  gone  into  Mr.  Niblo’s  garden. 
One  of  the  master  sights  that  I’ve  seen  yet  was 
that  balloon  that  wont  up  this  afternoon,  carry¬ 
ing  a  man  with  it  Poor  feliow,  I  don’t  much 
think  he’ll  ever  get  back  again,  for  he  looked 
m  me,  the  last  I  see  of  him,  as  if  he  would  land 
in  England,  or  the  moon,  or  some  other  country. 

All  these  sights  keep  us  back  a  little  longer 
than  we  expected.  I  don’t  think  now  we  shall 
be  in  Portland  before  the  28th  or  29th  of  this 
month.  So  I  thought  I'd  jest  write  you  a  line 
that  you  might  be  down  there  about  that  time. 

In  hute,  your  loving  nelTu, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 


LKTTEE  XLII. 

XUOB  DOWinNO  DKSCRIBXS  THI  ViaT  Or  TmC  PRISmxin'  ilT 
BOSrO!l,  AHD  1L80  OOMFLAISS  OF  THI  lUSCAlLT  OOtTSTIR- 

nmits  THAT  wKint  ucttbrs  is  ms  hahi  fob  thb 

IflWSPAPBBS* 

•  Editobial  Noth. — ^It  will  be  recoUeetod  tbit  the  Preei- 
lent,  while  in  Boston,  wu  for  a  few  days  seriously  UL 


Bosrox,  Tuesday,  June  2S,  1833. 

Ib  the  Edilnr  of  the  Portland  Courier  i 

My  dear  old  Friend— I’m  keeping  house 
with  the  President  to-day,  and  bein’  he’s  getting 
considerable  better,  I  thought  I'd  catch  a  chance 
when  he  was  taking  a  knap,  and  write  a  little 
to  let  you  know  how  we  get  along.  This  ere 
sickness  of  the  President  has  been  a  bad  pull¬ 
back  to  us.  He  hasn’t  been  able  to  go  out  since 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  I’ve  been  watchin’  with 
him  this  two  nights,  and  if  I  wasn’t  as  tough 
as  a  halter,  I  should  be  half  dead  by  this  time. 

And  if  the  President  want  tougher  than  a  cat¬ 
amount,  he’d  kick  the  backet  before  he’d  been 
round  to  see  one  half  the  notions  there  is  in 
Boston.  Poor  man,  he  has  a  hard  time  of  it ; 
you’ve  no  idea  how  much  he  has  to  go  tbrongfa. 
It’s  worse  than  being  dragged  through  forty 
knotholes. 

To  be  bamboozled  about  from  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  till  midnight,  rain  or  shine — 
jammed  into  one  great  house  to  eat  a  breakfast, 
and  into  another  great  house  to  eat  a  dinner, 
and  into  another  to  eat  supper,  and  into  two  or 
three  others  between  meals,  to  eat  cooliations, 
and  to  have  to  go  out  and  review  three  or  four 
rigiments  of  troops,  and  then  to  be  jammed  into 
Funnel  Hall  two  hours,  and  shake  hands  with 
three  or  four  thousand  folks,  and  then  to  go 
into  the  State  House  and  stand  there  two  or 
three  hours,  and  see  all  Boston  streaming  through 
it  like  a  river  through  a  sawmill,  and  then  to 
ride  about  the  city  awhile  in  a  fine-painted  cov¬ 
ered  wagon,  with  four  or  five  horses  to  draw  it. 
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uad  then  ride  awhile  in  one  without  any  cover  j 
to  it,  finney-tined  off  to  the  top  notch,  and  then  | 
get  on  to  the  horses  and  ride  awhile  a  horse- 1 
iMck,  and  then  run  into  a  great  picture-room  | 
and  see  more  fine  pictures  than  you  could  shake 
a  stick  at  in  a  week,  and  then  go  into  some 
grand  gentleman’s  house,  and  shake  hands  a. 
half  an  hour  with  a  flock  of  ladies,  and  then 
lifter  supper  go  and  have  a  little  still  kind  of  a  I 
hubbub  all  alone  with  three  or  four  hundred 
particular  friends,  and  talk  an  hour  m*  two,  and 
take  another  cooliation,  and  then  go  home,  and 
about  midnight  get  ready  to  go  to  bed,  and  up 
again  at  four  o’clock  the  next  morning  and  at 
it.  If  this  aint  enough  to  tucker  a  feller  out,  I 
don’t  know  what  is.  The  President  wouldn’t 
have  stood  it  till  this  time,  if  he  hadn’t  sent  me 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the  rest  of  us  to  some 
of  the  parties,  while  he  staid  at  home  to  rest. 

The  President’s  got  so  much  better,  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  start  for  Salem  to-morrow, 
for  we  must  go  through  with  it  now  we’ve  be¬ 
gun,  as  hard  work  as  ’tis.  I  think  we  shall  get 
to  Portland  about  the  4th  of  July ;  so,  if  you 
get  your  guns  and  things  all  ready,  you  can  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  I  hope  you’ll  be 
pretty  careful  there  how  you  point  your  guns. 
They  pointed  ’em  so  careless  at  New  York  that 
one  of  the  wads  come  within  six  inches  of  mak¬ 
ing  daylight  shine  through  the  President. 

Now  I  think  on’t,  there  is  the  most  rascally 
set  of  fellers  skulking  about  somewhere,  in  this 
part  of  the  country  that  ever  I  heard  of,  and  I 
wish  you  would  blow  ’em  up.  They  are  worse 
than  the  pickpockets.  I  mean  them  are  fellers 
that’s  got  to  writing  letters  and  putting  my 
name  to  ’em,  and  sending  of  ’em  to  the  printers. 
And  I  heard  there  was  one  sassy  feller  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  down  to  Newburyport,  that  got  on  to  a 
horse,  and  rid  about  town  calling  himself  M^jor 
Jack  Downing,  and  all  the  soldiers  and  the  folks 
marched  up  and  shook  hands  with  him.  and 
thought  it  was  me.  Isn’t  it  Mr.  Shakespeare 
that  says  something  about  “  he  that  steals  my 
munny-pus  steals  trash,  but  he  that  steals  my 
name  ought  to  have  his  head  broke  ?”  I  wish 
you  would  find  that  story  and  print  it. 

There,  the  President’s  jest  waked  up,  so  I 
must  subscribe  myself,  in  haste. 

Your  friend,  MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

LSTTKB  XUn. 

TBS  nOSIDIST  AlID  TOM  BB8T  OT  ’n  TCBIf  A  BBOKT  OOBXES 
AT  OOSOOBD,  AXD  BIT  THDB  TAOB  TOWARD  *WA8U- 
IXOTOB. 

COHOOBO,  Nu  Hamsheer,  Jane  SO,  1833. 
lb  (Ae  Editor  of  the  PortUmi  Courier : 

Mr  DKAB  OLD  Fbiend — The  jig  is  all  up  about 
our  going  to  Portland  and  Downingville.  I’ve 

VoL.  V— 3. 


battled  the  watch  with  the  President  this  two 
days  about  it,  and  told  him  he  must  go  there  if 
he  had  the  breath  of  life  in  him ;  and  he  kept 
telling  me  he  certainly  would,  if  horses  could 
carry  him  there. 

But  the  President  isn’t  very  well,  and  that 
aint  the  worst  of  it ;  there’s  been  a  little  diflB- 
culty  bruin’  among  us,  and  the  President’s  got 
so  riled  about  it,  that  he’s  finaUy  concluded  to 
start  on  his  way  back  to-morrow.  I  can’t  help 
it ;  but  I  feel  bad  enough  about  it  If  I  wasn’t 
a  military  man,  I  could  cry  a  barrel  of  tears. 

I  don’t  know  how  they  will  stan’  it  in  Down- 
ingville,  when  they  come  to  get  the  news.  I’m 
afraid  there  will  be  a  master  uproar  there,  for 
you  know  they  are  all  full-blooded  Democrats. 

But  the  stage  is  jest  agoing  to  start,  and  I’ve 
only  time  to  write  you  this  line. 

In  hnste,  from  jour  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTER  XUy. 

ooumr  jfABST  nnscBim  ibi  uinrmnABLi  DisAProcmmiT 
AT  DOWMllfOTlLLI  BBCAU8B  THB  PRBIDUrT  DIDN’T  COlO, 
AKD  TILLS  WHAT  A  TEIUUBLK  PUCUR  ANT  KCliH  WAS  Uf 
ABOUT  IT— ORIAT  UPROAR  IR  DOWIflNGTlLLR. 

:  7b  fAe  SdUorq^tke  Portland  Courier : 

Respect ablb  Sib — As  Cousin  Jack  is  always 
so  mity  budge  in  writing  letters  to  you,  and  as 
he  and  the  President  showed  us  a  most  provcA- 
ing  trick,  and  run  off  like  a  stream  of  chalk 
jMck  to  Washington  without  coming  here,  after 
they  had  promised  over  and  over  again  that 
they  would  come,  and  we  had  got  all  slicked  up 
and  our  clean  gownds  on,  and  more  good  vio- 
uals  cooked  than  there  ever  was  in  all  Down- 
ingville  before — I  say,  Mr.  Editor,  I  declare  it’s 
tu  bod ;  we  are  all  as  mad  as  blazes  about  it, 
and  I  mean  to  write  and  tell  you  all  about  it,  if 
I  live ;  and  if  Cousin  Jack  don’t  like  it,  he  may 
lump  it  ;■  BO  there  now. 

Ye  see  Cousin  Jack  writ  to  ns  that  he  and  the 
President  and  some  more  gentlemen  should  be 
here  the  4th  of  July,  and  we  must  spring  to  it 
and  brush  up  and  see  how  smart  we  could  look, 
and  how  many  fine  things  we  could  show  to  the 
President.  This  was  a  Saturday  before  the  4th 
of  July  come  a  Thursday.  The  letter  was  to 
Uncle  Joshua,  the  Postmaster.  Most  all  the 
folks  in  Downingville  were  at  the  Post-Ot&ce 
waiting  when  the  mail  come  in,  for  we  expected 
to  hear  from  Jack. 

Uncle  Joshua  put  on  his  spettacles  and  opened 
the  mail,  and  hauled  out  the  papers  and  letters 
Ji  a  bunch.  In  a  minute  I  see  one  to  Uncle 
Joshua  with  the  President’s  name  on  the  out¬ 
side  ;  so  I  knew  it  was  from  Jack,  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  always  puts  his  name  on  Jack’s  letters. 
We  all  cried  out  to  Uncle  Joshua  to  open  it, 
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and  let  us  know  what  was  in  it.  But  he’s  such 
a  provoking  odd  old  man,  he  wouldn’t  touch  it 
till  he  got  every  one  of  the  papers  and  letters 
SOTted  and  put  up  in  their  places.  And  then  he  ^ 
took  it  and  set  down  in  his  arm-chair,  and  took 
<mt  his  tobacker  box  and  took  a  chaw  of  to- 
backer,  and  then  he  broke  open  the  seal  and  sot 
and  chawed  and  read  to  himself.  We  all  stood 
tiptoe,  with  our  hearts  in  our  mouths,  and  he 
must  needs  read  it  over  to  himself  three  times, 
chawing  his  old  quid,  and  once  in  a  while  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  knowing  wink,  before  he  would  tell  us 
what  was  in  it.  And  he  wouldn’t  tell  ns  arter  j 
all,  but,  says  he,  “  You  must  all  be  ready  to  put  i 
the  best  side  out  Thursday  morning ;  there’ll  be 
business  to  attend  to,  such  as  Downingville 
never  see  before.” 

At  that  we  all  turned  and  run,  and  such  a 
hubbub  as  we  were  in  from  that  time  till  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  I  guess  you  never  see.  Such  a 
washing  and  scrubbing,  and  making  new  clothes  i 
and  mending  old  ones,  and  baiting  and  cooking. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  be  in  a  clutter  all  over 
the  neighborhood.  Sargent  Joel  flew  round  like 
a  ravin’-distracted  rooster.  He  called  out  his 
company  every  morning  before  sunrise,  and 
marched  ’em  up  and  down  the  road  three  hours 
every  day.  He  sent  to  the  store  and  got  a 
whole  new  set  of  buttons,  and  had  ’em  sowed  on 
to  his  regimental  coat,  and  had  a  new  piece  oil 
red  put  round  the  collar.  And  had  his  trowses 
washed  and  his  boots  greased,  and  looked  as 
though  he  might  take  the  shine  off  of  most  any 
thing.  But  the  greatest  rumpus  was  at  Uncle 
Joshua’s ;  for  they  said  the  President  must  stay 
there  all  night.  And  Ant  Keziah  was  in  such  a 
pucker  to  have  every  thing  nice,  I  didn’t  know 
but  she  would  fly  ofl*  the  handle. 

She  had  every  part  of  the  house  washed  from 
garret  to  cellar,  and  the  floors  all  sanded,  and  a 
bunch  of  green  bushes  put  into  all  the  fire¬ 
places.  And  she  baked  three  ovens-full  of  dried 
pnnkin  pies,  besides  a  few  dried  huckleberry 
pies,  and  cake,  and  a  great  pot  of  pork  and 
beans.  But  the  worst  trouble  was  to  fix  up  the 
bed  so  as  to  look  nice ;  for  Ant  Keziah  declared 
the  President  should  have  as  good  a  night’s 
lodging  in  her  house  as  he  hstd  in  New  York  or 
Boston.  So  she  put  on  two  feather  beds  on  top 
the  straw  bed,  and  a  bran-new  calico  quilt  that 
she  made  the  flrst  Summer  after  she  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and  never  put  it  on  a  bed  before.  And  to 
make  it  look  as  nice  as  the  New  York  beds,  she 
took  her  red  silk  gown  and  ripped  it  up  and 
made  a  blanket  to  spread  over  the  top.  And 
then  she  hung  up  some  sheets  all  round  the  bed¬ 
room,  and  the  gals  brought  in  a  whole  handfull 


of  roses  and  pinks,  and  pinned  ’em  up  round  as 
thick  as  flies  in  August. 

After  we  got  things  pretty  much  flxed.  Uncle 
Joshua  started  off  to  meet  Cousin  Jack  and  the 
President,  and  left  Sargent  Joel  to  put  matters 
to  rights,  and  told  us  we  must  all  be  ready  and 
be  paraded  in  the  road  by  nine  o’clock  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  Well,  Thursday  morning  come, 
and  we  all  mustered  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight 
and  dressed  up.  The  children  were  all  washed, 
and  had  their  clean  aprons  on  and  their  heads 
combed,  and  were  put  under  the  care  of  the 
schoolmarm,  to  be  paraded  along  with  her 
scholars. 

About  eight  o’clock,  all  the  village  got  to¬ 
gether  down  the  road  as  fur  as  Uncle  Joshua’s 
new  barn ;  and  Sargent  Joel  told  us  how  to 
stand,  as  he  said,  in  military  order.  He  placed 
Bill  Johnson  and  Cousin  Ephraim  out  a  little 
ways  in  front,  with  each  of  ’em  a  great  long 
fowling  piece  with  a  smart  charge  in  to  Are  a 
salute,  aud  told  ’em  as  soon  as  the  President 
hove  in  sight  to  let  drive,  only  be  careful  and 
pint  their  guns  up  so  as  not  to  hurt  anybody. 
Then  come  Sargent  Joel  and  his  company  ;  and 
then  come  the  schoolmarm  and  the  children; 
and  then  come  all  the  women  and  gals  over  six¬ 
teen  with  Ant  Keziah  at  their  head ;  and  then 
I  come  all  the  men  in  town  that  owned  horses 
I  riding  op  horseback ;  and  all  the  boys  that  Sar- 
I  gent  Joel  didn’t  think  was  large  enough, to  walk 
I  in  the  procession  got  up  and  sot  on  the  fences 
I  along  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

There  we  stood  till  about  nine  o’clock,  when, 

;  sure  enough,  we  saw  somebody  come  riding 
I  out  of  the  woods  down  the  hill.  The  boys  all 
screamed,  ready  to  split  their  throats,  “  Hoorah 
^  for  Jackson,”  and  Bill  Johnson  fired  off  his  gun. 
Cousin  Ephraim,  who  aint  so  easiiy  fluttered, 

I  held  on  to  his  and  didn’t  fire,  for  he  couldn’t  see 
I  anybody  but  Uncle  Joshua  on  his  old  gray 
[  horse.  Along  come  Uncle  Joshua,  on  a  slow 
trot,  and  we  looked  and  looked,  but  couldn’t  see 
anybody  coming  behind  him. 

Then  they  all  begun  to  look  at  one  another  as 
wild  as  hawks,  and  turn  all  manner  of  colors. 
When  Uncle  Joshua  got  up  so  we  could  see  him 
I  pretty  plain,  he  looked  as  cross  as  a  thundei> 
I  cloud.  He  rid  up  to  Sargent  Joel,  and  says  he, 
I  “You  may  all  go  home  about  your  business, 
and  4iu8h  up,  for  Jack  and  the  President  are 
half  way  to  Washington  by  this  time.” 

My  stars  I  what  a  time  there  was  then.  I 
I  never  see  so  many  folks  boiling  over  mad  be- 
j  fore.  Bill  Johnson  threw  his  gun  over  into  the 
I  fleld  as  much  as  ten  rods,  and  hopped  np  and 
!  down,  and  struck  his  fists  together  like  all  poe- 
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copying  the  sutgoined  efihsion, 
to  enter  into  a  protest  against 
misinterpretation  of  onr  mo¬ 
tives.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
be  understood,  while  humoring 
a  jest,  as  meaning  to  burlesque 
so  serious  an  action  as  the 
choice  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  copy  the 
following  for  the  sake  of  its 
moral,  as  lyell  as  its  wit,  and  we 
do  not  like  the  moral  the  less 
for  being  taught  with  a  smiling 
countenance : 

Prom  the  Mauck  Chunk  (Pa.)  Courier 
ova  iraxT  prbdist. 

Many  of  the  papers  in  the 
United  States  have  already 
manifested  a  disposition  to  agi¬ 
tate  the  subject  of  the  next 
Presidency,  and  several  distin¬ 
guished  individuals  have  been 
informally  named  for  that  office, 
among  whom  are  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  Mr.  M’Lean,  Mr.  Ca.ss, 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster.  As 

TBS  DlSATFOlXniE.'fT  A5D  UPROAB  IS  DOWSlSamLI. 

we  are  opposed  to  a  premature 

sessed.  Sargent  Joel  marched  back  and  forth  discussion  of  this  ticklish  question,  we  have  not 
across  the  road  two  or  three  times,  growing  hitherto  committed  ourself  in  favor  of  either  of 
redder  and  redder,  till  at  last  he  drew  out  his  these  individuals.  Indeed,  we  have  considered 
sword  and  fetched  a  blow  across  a  hemlock  it  very  imprudent  in  these  times,  for  any  one 
stump,  and  snapped  it  off  like  a  pipestem.  Ant  who  wishes  to  be  an  orthodox  politician,  to 
Keziah  fell  down  in  a  conniption  fit ;  and  it  “  come  out  ”  for  anybody  until  he  can  ascertain 
was  an  hour  before  we  could  bring  her  tu  and  who  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed.  Accord- 
get  her  into  the  house.  And  when  she  come  to  ingly,  we  have  stood  upon  our  “  reserved  rights  ” 
go  round  the  house  and  see  the  victuals  she  of  neutrality,  to  watch  the  signs  of  the  times, 
had  cooked  up,  and  go  into  the  bedroom  and  and  see  who  would  probably  be  the  most  popular 
see  her  gown  all  cut  up,  she  went  into  connip-  candidate.  Recent  indications  have  satisfac¬ 
tion  fits  again,  and  had  ’em  half  the  night.  But  torily  convinced  ns  on  that  point,  and  as  we 
she’s  better  to^ay,  and  has  gone  to  work  to  try  wish  to  be  considered  among  the  “  originals  ” — 
to  patch  up  her  gown  again.  the  real  Simon  Pura — we  would  lose  no  time  in 

I  thought  I  would  jest  let  yon  know  about  nominating 


these  things,  and  if  you  are  a  mind  to  send 
word  on  to  Cousin  Jack  and  the  President,  I’m 
willing.  You  may  tell  ’em  there  aint  five  folks 

in  Downingville  that  would  hoorah  for  Jackson  ,  ,.  ...  , .  , 

^  f  ..  ^  , ,  ....  In  recommending  this  distinguished  person- 

now,  and  hardly  one  that  would  vote  for  him,  .  , ,,,  v  ^ 

I  ,1^  .  *0  onr  fellow  citizens,  it  will  be  scarcely 

unless  ’tis  Uncle  Joshua,  and  he  wouldn’t  if  he  .  ^  i  •  / 

necessary  to  enumerate  his  various  claims  to 
wasn’t  afraid  of  losing  the  Post-Office.  ...  _  o  *  us  -i* 

„  ,  ^  .  ?  ,  .  .  their  suffiwges.  Suffice  it  to  say,  his  military 

But  there.  Uncle  Joshua  has  called  to  me,  . .  ,  , ,  . 

’  ...  renown,  his  valuable  public  services  in  assisting 

and  says  he  wont  keep  the  mail  open  pother  ^  ^ 

minute  for  my  letter,  so  I  n^t  pr^ribe  my-  Yankees 


For  Preadent, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING, 

OP  D0WXIN0VIU.I. 


self  your  respected  friend,  Nabbt  Downino. 


Prom  (hi  National  InUlifieneer. 


“  Down  East,”  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  and  his  Uncle  Joshua 
stuck  to  the  old  hero  after  he  found  he  was 
going  to  be  Preadent,  eminenUy  qualify  him 


We  do  not  know  whether  it  be  necessary,  in  I  for  that  exalted  station. 
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LETTER  XLV.  | 

■LUOS  DOWNIxa  TELLS  ABOCT  UOIXQ  TO  CAIORnXlI  AMD  | 
MAKISO  THE  PSE8USXT  A  DOCTOR  Ot  LAWS  i 

On  Board  the  Steaiiboat,  \  { 

Going  from  Providence  to  York,  July  2,  1^.  /  i 

2b  My  old  friend,  Ote  Editor  tf  the  Porikmd  Courier,  iH 
Ike  Marinert'  Ckurck  budding,  second  story,  eastern  ' 
end,  Ibre  street,  atoay  Doion  Eait,  tn  (ke  Slate  of  I 
Maine  : 


MY  Dear  Friend — We  are  driving  back  I 
again  full  chisel,  as  fast  as  we  come  on  when  : 
we  were  on  the  railroad  between  Washington  ' 
and  Baltimore.  And  we’ve  been  drivin’  so  fast  I 
on  a  round  turn  in  all  the  places*we’ve  been, 
and  have  had  so  much  shaking  hands,  and  eat¬ 
ing,  and  one  thing  another  to  do,  that  I  couldn’t 
get  time  to  write  to  you  at  half  the  places  where 
I  wanted  to,  so  I  thought  I’d  set  down  now, 
while  the  President’s  laid  down  to  rest  him 
awhile,  and  tell  you  something  about  Cambridge 
and  Lowell.  Ye  see  when  we  were  at  Boston 
they  sent  word  to  us  to  come  out  to  Cambridge, 
for  they  wanted  to  make  the  President  a  doctor 
of  lawa  What  upon  airth  a  doctor  of  laws  was, 
or  why  they  wanted  to  make  the  President  one, 

I  couldn’t  think.  So  when  we  come  lo  go  up  to 
bed  I  asked  the  Gineral  about  it.  And  says  I : 
“  Gineral,  what  is  it  they  want  to  do  to  you  out 
to  Cambridge  ?”  Says  he,  “  They  want  to  make 
a  doctor  of  laws  of  me.”  “  Well,”  says  I,  “  but 
what  good  will  that  do?”  “Why,”  says  he, 
“you  know,  Msyor  Downing,  there’s  a  pesky 
many  of  them  are  laws  passed  by  Congress,  that 
are  rickety  things.  Some  of  ’em  have  very 
poor  constitutions,  and  some  of  ’em  haven’t  no 
constitutions  at  all.  So  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  somebody  there  to  doctor  ’em  up  a  little, 
and  not  let  ’em  go  out  into  the  world,  where 
they  would  stand  a  chance  to  catch  cold  and.  be 
sick,  without  they  had  good  constitutions  to 
bear  it  You  know,”  says  he,  “  I  have  had  to 
doctor  the  laws  considerable  ever  since  I’ve  been 
at  Washington,  although  I  wasn’t  a  regular  bred 
doctor.  And  I  made  out  so  well  about  it,  that 
these  Cambridge  folks  think  I  better  be  made 
into  a  regular  doctor  at  once,  and  then  there’ll 
be  no  grumbling  and  disputing  about  my  prac¬ 
tice.”  Says  he,  “  Major,  what  do  you  think  of 
it?”  I  told  him  I  thought  it  an  excellent  plan ; 
and  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  think  they  would  be 
willing,  bein’  I’d  been  round  in  the  military 
business  considerable  for  a  year  or  two  past,  to 
make  me  a  doctor  of  war.  He  said  he  didn’t 
know,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  no  harm  to 
try  ’em.  “  But,”  says  he,  “  Miyor,  I  feel  a  little 
kind  of  streaked  about  it,  after  all ;  for  they  say 
they  will  go  to  talking  to  me  in  Latin,  and  al¬ 
though  I  studied  it  a  little  once,  I  don’t  know 
any  more  about  it  now  than  the  man  in  the 


! 


moon.  And  how  1  can  get  along  in  that  case,  I 
don’t  know.”  I  told  him  my  way,  when  anybody 
talked  to  me  in  a  lingo  that  I  didn’t  understand, 
was  jest  to  say  nothing,  but  look  as  knowing  as 
any  of  ’em,  and  then  they  ginerally  thought  1 
knew  pesky  sight  more  than  any  of  ’em.  At 
that  the  Gineral  fetched  me  a  slap  on  my  shoul¬ 
der,  and  haw-hawed  right  out  Says  he,  “  Migor 
Downing,  you  are  the  boy  for  me ;  I  don’t  know 
how  I  should  get  along  in  this  world  if  it  wasn’t 
for  you.” 

So  when  we  got  ready  we  went  right  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  as  bold  as  could  be.  And  that  are  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  a  real  pretty  place  ;  it  seems  to  me  I 
should  like  to  live  in  them  colleges  as  well  as 
any  place  I’ve  seen.  We  went  into  the  libry,  and 
I  guess  I  stared  a  little,  for  I  didn’t  think  before 
there  was  half  so  many  books  in  the  world.  I 
should  think  there  was  near  about  enough  to  fill 
a  meetin’  house.  I  don’t  believe  they  was  ever 
all  read,  or  ever  will  be  to  all  ages. 

When  we  come  to  go  in  to  be  made  doctors  of, 
there  was  a  terrible  crowding  around ;  but  they 
give  us  a  good  place,  and  sure  enough,  they 
did  begin  to  talk  in  Latin  or  some  other  gibber¬ 
ish  ;  but  whether  they  were  talking  to  the  Gin- 
cral,  or  who  ’twas,  I  couldn’t  tell.  I  guess  the 
Gineral  was  a  little  puzzled.  But  he  never  said 
a  word,  only  once  in  a  while  bowed  a  little.  And 
I  spose  he  happened  sometimes  to  put  the  bows 
in  the  wrong  place,  for  I  could  see  some  of  the 
sassy  students  look  up  one  side  once  in  a  while, 
and  snicker  out  of  one  comer  of  their  mouths. 
Howsomever,  the  Gineral  stood  it  out  like  a 
hero,  and  got  through  very  well.  And  when 
’twas  over,  I  stept  up  to  Mr.  Quincy  and  asked 
him  if  he  wouldn’t  be  so  good  as  to  make  me  a 
doctor  of  war,  and  hinted  to  him  a  little  about 
my  services  down  to  Madawaska  and  among  the 
nulliflers.  At  that  he  made  me  a  very  polite 
bow,  and  says  he,  “  Major  Downing,  we  should 
be  very  happy  to  oblige  you  if  we  could,  but  we 
never  give  any  degrees  of  war  here ;  all  our  de¬ 
grees  are  degrees  of  peace.”  So  I  find  I  shall 
have  to  practise  war  in  the  natural  way,  let  nul¬ 
lification  or  what  will  come.  After  ’twas  all 
over,  we  went  to  Mr.  Quincy’s  and  had  a  capital 
dinner.  And,  on  the  whole,  had  about  as  good 
a  visit  to  Cambridge  as  most  anywhere. 

I  meant  to  a  told  you  condderable  about 
Lowell,  but  the  steamboat  goes  so  fast  I  shant 
have  time  to.  We  went  all  over  the  factories, 
and  there ! — I  wont  try  to  say  one  word  about 
’em,  for  I’ve  been  filled  with  such  a  wonderment 
ever  since  that  my  ideas  are  all  as  big  as  hay¬ 
stacks,  and  if  I  should  try  to  get  one  of  ’em  out 
of  my  head,  it  would  tear  it  all  to  pieces.  It 
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beat  all  that  ever  I  heard  of  before,  and  the 
Ginend  said  it  beat  all  that  ever  he  heard  of. 
Bat  what  made  the  Gineral  hold  his  head  up, 
and  feel  more  like  a  soldier  than  he  had  before 
since  he  was  at  New  Orleans,  was  when  we 
marched  along  the  street  by  them  are  five  thou¬ 
sand  gals,  all  dressed  up,  and  looking  as  pretty 
as  a  miliion  of  butterfiics.  The  Gineral  marched 
along  as  light  as  a  boy,  and  seems  to  me  I  never 
see  his  eyes  shine  so  bright  afore.  After  we  got 
along  about  to  the  middle  of  'em,  he  whispered 
to  me,  and  says  he,  “  Major  Downing,  is  your 
Cousin  Nabby  here  among  ’em?  If  she  is,  I 
must  be  introduced  to  her.”  I  told  him  she  was 
not ;  as  they  were  expecting  us  to  come  to  Down- 
ingville,  she  staid  to  home  to  help  get  ready. 
"  Well,”  says  he,  “  if  aiiy  thing  should  happen 
that  we  can’t  go  to  Downingville,  you  must  send 
for  your  Cousin  Nabby  and  Uncle  Joshua  to 
come  on  to  Washington  to  see  me.  I  will  bear 
all  the  expenses,  if  they  will  only  come,”  says 
he  ;  “  these  Northern  gals  are  as  much  afore  our 
Southern  and  Western  gals  as  can  be,  and  I’ve 
thought  of  your  Cousin  Nabby  a  great  deal 
lately.”  Ho  looked  as  though  he  was  going  to 
say  something  more,  but  Mr.  Von  Buren  and  the 
rest  of  ’em  crowded  along  up  so  near  that  it 
broke  it  ofl*,  and  we  had  to  go  along. 

I  see  we’ve  got  most  to  York,  and  shall  have 
to  go  ashore  in  a  few  minutes,  so  I  can’t  write 
any  more  now,  but  remain 

Your  lincere  and  loring  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTER  XLVl. 

SLUOK  Dowsno  Tills  ABOCT  TBI  QCAKItBl  TBAT  HI  AID 
MR.  TAR  BURIR  HAD  AT  OOROORD  AFTBR  TBIT  WIRT  UT 
CRAMBIR  TO  IKD  ;  ARD  ALSO  DICIARBS  HB  IRTIRTIOR  TO 
RCN  TOR  THI  PRUIDRKCT. 

Washirotor  Citt,  July  20, 1833. 

7b  my  old  friend,  the  Editor  of  Ike  Portland  CourUr,  away 
Down  Eart,  m  tke  State  ef  Maine : 

Mt  dear  old  Friend — I  don’t  know  but  you 
might  think  strange  on’t,  that  I  should  be  back 
here  to  Washington  more  than  a  fortnight,  and 
not  write  to  yon.  But  I  hant  forgot  you.  You 
needn’t  never  be  afraid  of  that.  We  aint  very 
apt  to  forget  our  best  friends;  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it.  Jack  Downing  will  never  forget 
the  editor  of  the  Portland  Courier  any  more 
than  Andrew  Jackson  will  forget  Jack  Downing. 
You  was  the  first  person  that  ever  give  me  a 
lift  into  public  life,  and  you’ve  been  a  boosting 
me  along  ever  since.  And  jest  between  you  and 
me,  I  think  I’m  getting  into  a  way  now  where  I 
shall  be  able  by  and  by  to  do  something  to  pay 
you  for  it.  The  reason  that  I  havn’t  writ  to 
yon  before  is,  that  we  have  had  pretty  serious 
business  to  attend  to  since  we  got  back.  But 


we’ve  jest  got  through  with  it,  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren  has  cleared  out  and  gone  back  about  the 
quickest  to  New  York,  and  I  guess  with  a  fiea  in 
his  ear.  Now,  jest  between  you  and  me  in  con¬ 
fidence,  I’ll  tell  you  how  ’tis ;  but,  pray,  don’t  let 
on  about  it  to  anybody  else  for  the  world.  Didn’t 
you  think  plaguy  strange  what  made  us  cut 
back  so  quick  from  Concord,  without  going  to 
Portland,  or  Portsmouth,  or  Downingville? 
You  know  the  papers  have  said  it  was  because 
the  President  want  very  well,  and  the  President 
had  to  make  that  excuse  himself,  in  some  of  his 
letters ;  bat  it  was  no  such  thing.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  could  a  marched  on  foot  twenty  miles  a 
day  then  ;  and  only  let  him  been  at  the  head  of 
my  Downingville  company,  and  he’d  a  made  a 
whole  British  regiment  scamper  like  a  fiock  of 
sheep. 

But  you  see  the  trouble  on’t  was,  there  was 
some  difficulty  between  I  and  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
Some  how  or  other,  Mr.  Van  Buren  always 
looked  kind  of  jealous  at  me  all  the  time  after 
he  met  us  at  New  York ;  and  I  couldn’t  help 
minding  every  time  the  folks  hollered  “  Hoorah 
for  Major  Downing !”  he  would  turn  as  red  as  a 
blaze  of  fire. 

And  wherever  we  stopped  to  take  a  bite  or  to 
have  a  chat,  he  would  always  work  it,  if  be 
could,  somehow  or  other,  so  as  to  crowd  in  be. 
tween  me  and  the  President  Well,  ye  see,  I 
wouldn’t  mind  much  about  it,  but  would  jest 
step  round  ’tother  side.  And  though  I  say  it 
myself,  the  folks  would  look  at  me,  let  me  be 
on  which  side  I  would ;  and  after  they’d  cried 
“  Hoorah  for  the  President,”  they’d  most  always 
sing  out  “Hoorah  for  Major  Downing.”  Mr. 
Van  Buren  kept  growing  more  and  more  fidgety 
till  we  got  to  Concord.  And  there  we  bad  a 
room  full  of  sturdy  old  Democrats  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  after  they  had  all  flocked  round 
the  old  President  and  shook  hands  with  him,  he 
happened  to  introduce  me  to  some  of  ’em  before 
he  did  Mr.  Van  Buren.  At  that  the  fat  was  all 
in  the  fire.  Mr.  Van  Buren  wheeled  atont  and 
marched  out  of  the  room,  looking  as  though  he 
could  bite  a  board  nail  off.  The  President  had 
to  send  to  him  three  times  befwe  be  could  get 
him  bock  into  the  room  again.  And  when  he 
did  come,  he  didn’t  speak  to  me  for  the  whole 
evening.  However,  we  kept  it  from  the  com¬ 
pany  pretty  much ;  but  when  we  come  to  go  up 
to  bed  that  night,  we  had  a  real  quarrel  It 
was  nothing  but  jaw,  jaw,  the  whole  night 
Mr.  Woodbury  and  Mr.  Cass  tried  to  pacify  us 
all  they  could,  but  it  was  sdl  in  vun — we  didn't 
one  of  us  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  and  shouldn’t  if 
the  night  had  lasted  a  fortnight  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
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land,  and  mj  Mend  Joshua 
Downing  at  Downingville, 
that  I  can’t  come.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  start  for  Washington 
this  morning.”  “What!” 
says  Mr.  Caas,  “  and  not 
go  to  Portsmouth,  and  Ex¬ 
eter,  and  round  there!” 
“I  tell  you,”  says  the 
President,  “  I’m  going  to 
start  for  Washington  this 
morning,  and  in  three  days 
I’ll  be  there.”  “What!” 
says  Mr,  Woodbury,  “and 
not  go  to  Portland,  where 
they  have  spent  so  much 
money  to  get  ready  for 
us?”  “I  tell  you,”  says 
the  President,  “my  foot 
is  down :  I  go  not  a  step 
further,  but  turn  about 
this  morning  for  Wash¬ 
ington.”  “What!”  says 
I,  “  and  not  go  to  Down- 


ren  said  the  President  had  dishonored  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  placing  a  military  major  on  half  pay  be¬ 
fore  the  second  ofBcer  of  the  Government.  The 
President  begged  him  to  consider  that  I  was  a 
very  particnlar  friend  of  his ;  that  I  had  been  a 
great  help  to  him  at  both  ends  of  the  country  ; 
that  I  had  kept  the  British  out  of  Madawaska, 
away  down  in  Maine,  and  had  marched  my  com¬ 
pany  clear  from  Downingville  to  Washington, 
on  my  way  to  South  Carolina,  to  put  down  the 
nullifiers ;  and  he  thought  I  was  entitled  to  as 
much  respect  as  any  man  in  the  country. 

This  nettled  Mr.  Van  Buren  peskily.  He  said 
he  thought  it  was  a  fine  time  of  day  if  a  raw 
jockey  from  an  obscure  village  away  Down 
East,  jest  because  he  had  a  major’s  commission, 
was  going  to  throw  the  Vice-Presideat  of  the 
United  States  and  the  heads  of  Departments  into 
the  background.  At  this  my  dander  began  to 
rise,  and  I  stepped  right  up  to  him ;  and  says  I, 
**  Mr.  Van  Buren,  you  are  the  last  man  that  ought 
to  call  me  a  jockey.  And  if  you’ll  go  to  Down¬ 
ingville,  and  stand  up  before  my  company  with 
Saijesmt  Joel  at  their  head,  and  call  Downing¬ 
ville  an  obscure  village.  I’ll  let  you  use  my 
head  for  a  football  as  long  as  you  live  after¬ 
wards.  For  if  they  wouldn’t  blow  you  into  ten 
thousand  atoms.  I’ll  never  guess  again.”  We  got 
so  high  at  last  that  the  old  President  hopt  off 
the  bed  like  a  boy ;  for  he  had  laid  down  to 
rest  him,  bein’  it  was  near  daylight,  though  he 
couldn’t  get  to  sleep.  And  says  he,  “  Mr.,  Donald¬ 
son,  set  down  and  write  Mr.  Anderwn  at  Port- 


ingville :  what  will  Uncie  Joshua  say  i”  At 
this  the  President  looked  a  little  hurt;  and 
says  he,  “  Major  Downing,  I  can’t  help  it  As 
for  going  any  further  with  such  a  din  as  this 
about  my  ears,  I  can  not  and  will  not,  and  I  am 
resolved  not  to  budge  another  inch.”  And, 
sure  enough,  the  President  was  as  good  os  his 
word,  and  we  were  all  packed  up  by  sunrise, 
and  in  three  days  we  were  in  Washington. 

And  here  we’ve  been  ever  since,  battling  the 
watch  about  the  next  Presidency.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  says  the  President  promised  it  to  him, 
and  now  he  charges  me  and  the  President  with 
a  plot  to  work  myself  into  it  and  leave  him  out 
It’s  true  I’ve  been  nominated  in  a  good  many 
papers :  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  in  the 
Munch  Chunk  Courier,  printed  away  off  among 
the  coal-diggers  in  Pennsylvany,  and  a  good 
many  more.  And  them  are  Pennsylvany  chaps 
are  real  pealers  for  electing  folks  when  they 
take  hold ;  and  that’s  what  makes  Mr.  Van  Bu¬ 
ren  so  uneasy.  The  President  tells  him  as  he 
has  promised  to  help  him,  he  shall  do  what  he 
can  for  him — but  if  the  folks  wiU  vote  for  me, 
he  can’t  help  it  Mr.  Van  Buren  wanted  I 
should  come  out  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
and  resign,  and  so  be  put  up  for  Vice-President 
under  him.  But  I  told  him  no;  bein’  it  had 
gone  so  fur,  I  wouldn’t  do  nothing  about  it  I 
hadn’t  asked  for  the  office,  and  if  the  folks  had 
a  mind  to  give  it  to  me,  I  wouldn’t  refuse  it 
So,  after  we  had  battled  it  about  a  fortnight, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  found  it  was  no  use  to  try  to 
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dicker  with  me,  and  he’s  cleared  out  and  gone 
to  New  York  to  see  what  he  can  do  there. 

1  never  thought  of  getting  in  to  be  President 
so  soon,  though  I’ve  had  a  kind  of  hankering  for 
it  this  two  years.  But  now,  seeing  it’s  turned 
out  as  it  has,  I’m  determined  to  make  a  bold 
push  ;  and  if  I  cm  get  in  by  the  free  votes  of 
the  people,  I  mean  to.  The  President  says  he 
rather  I  should  have  it  than  anybody  else ;  and, 
if  he  hadn’t  promised  Mr.  Van  Buren  before¬ 
hand,  he  would  use  his  influence  for  me. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy,  about  a  dozen 
years  old,  there  was  an  old  woman  come  to  our 
house  to  tell  fortunes.  And  after  shd’d  told  the 
rest  of  ’em,  father  says  he,  “  Here’s  Jack,  you 
haven’t  told  his  fortune  yet,  and  I  don’t  spose 
it’s  worth  a  telling,  for  he’s  a  real  mutton-headed 
boy.”  At  that  the  old  woman  catched  hold  of 
my  hair,  and  pulled  my  head  back  and  looked 
into  my  face,  and  I  never  shall  forget  how  she 
looked  right  through  me  as  long  as  I  live.  At 
last,  says  she,  and  she  gin  me  a  shove  that  sent 
me  almost  through  the  side  of  the  house,  “  Jack 
will  beat  the  whole  of  you.  He’ll  be  a  famous 
olimbci'  in  his  day  ;  a^d  wherever  he  sets  out  to 
climb,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  he  will  go  to 
the  top  of  the  ladder.’’  Now,  putting  all  these 
things  together,  and  the  nominations  in  the  pa¬ 
pers,  and  the  “  hoorahs  for  Major  Downing,”  I 
don’t  know  what  it  means,  unless  it  means  that 
I  must  be  President  So,  as  I  said  afore,  I’m 
determined  to  make  a  bold  push.  I’ve  writ  to 
Colonel  Crockett  to  see  if  I  can  get  the  support 
of  the  Western  States,  and  his  reply  is,  “  Go 
ahead.'''  I  shall  depend  upon  you  and  Uncle 
Joshua  to  carry  the  State  of  Maine  for  me ;  and, 
in  order  to  secure  the  other  States,  I  spose  it 
will  be  necessary  to  publish  my  life  and  writ- 
inga  President  Jackson  had  his  life  published 
before  he  was  elected,  and  when  Mr.  Clay  was  a 
candidate  he  had  hisn  published.  I’ve  talked 
with  the  President  about  it,  and  he  says  publish 
it  by  all  means,  and  set  the  printer  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Courier  right  about  ii 

So,  1  want  you  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  you 
get  this,  and  pick  up  my  letters,  and  begin  to 
print  ’em  in  a  book ;  and  I’ll  set  down  and  write 
a  history  of  my  life  to  put  into  it,  and  send  it 
along  as  fast  as  I  can  get  it  done.  But  I  want 
you  to  be  very  careful  not  to  get  any  of  them 
are  confounded  counterfeit  letters,  that  the  ras¬ 
cally  fellers  have  been  sending  to  the  printers, 
mixed  in  ’long  with  mine.  It  would  be  as  bad 
as  breaking  a  rotten  egg  in  ’long  with  the  good 
ones ;  it  would  spile  the  whole  pudding.  You 
can  tell  all  my  letters,  for  they  were  all  sent  to 
you  first. 


The  President  says  I  must  have  a  picter  of  me 
made  and  put  into  the  book.  He  says  he  had 
one  put  into  his,  and  Mr.  Clay  had  one  put  into 
his.  These  things,  you  know,  will  all  help  get 
the  free  votes  of  the  people,  and  that’s  all  I 
want  For  I  tell  you  now,  right  up  and  down, 
I  never  will  take  any  office  that  doesn’t  come  by 
the  free  votes  of  the  people.  I’m  a  genuine 
Democratic  Republican,  and  always  was,  and  so 
was  my  father  before  me,  and  Unele  Joehua  be¬ 
sides. 

There’s  a  few  more  things  that  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about  in  this  letter,  but  I’m  afraid  it  will 
get  to  be  too  lengthy.  That  are  story  that  they 
got  in  the  newspapers  about  my  being  married 
in  Philadelphy  is  all  a  hoax.  I  aint  married 
yet,  nesr  shant  be  till  a  little  blue-eyed  gal  that 
used  to  run  about* with  me,  and  go  to  school  and 
slide  down  hill  in  Downingville,  is  the  wife  of 
President  Downing.  And  that  are  other  story, 
that  the  President  give  me  a  curnel’s  commis¬ 
sion  jest  before  we  started  Down  East,  isn’t  ex¬ 
actly  true.  The  President  did  ofier  me  one,  but 
I  thanked  him,  and  told  him  if  he  would  excuse 
me,  I  should  rather  not  taue  it,  tor  I  had  always 
noticed  that  majors  were  more  apt  to  rise  in  the 
world  than  cumels. 

.1  wish  you  would  take  a  little  pains  to  send 
up  to  Downingville  and  get  Uncle  Joshua  to  call 
a  public  meeting,  pnd  have  me  nominated  there. 
I’m  so  well  known  there,  it  would  have  a  great 
efiect  in  other  places.  And  I  want  to  have  it 
particularly  understood,  and  so  stated  in  their 
resolutions,  that  I  am  the  genuine  Democratic 
Republican  candidate.  I  know  you  will  put 
your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  this  business  and 
do  all  you  can  for  me,  for  you  was  always  a 
good  friend  to  me,  and,  just  between  you  and 
me,  when  I  get  in  to  be  President  you  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  you  shall  have  as  good  an  <rfDce  as 
you  wank  • 

But  I  see  it’s  time  for  me  to  end  this  letter. 
The  President  is  quite  comfortable,  and  sends 
his  respects  to  you  and  Uncle  Joehua.  I  remain 
your  sincere  friend. 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

LKTrSB  XLVIL 

oovaci  xPBRAiif  DucKiBB  TBB  naTBOD  ov  pm»a  “  niio- 

CUTS  ”  OVIB  on  TO  THB  nOBUL  SIDS,  AND  LAYS  A 
riAX  TO  osr  ths  DowsmoTiLLB  rnei-omcs. 

DownmoTitLB,  State  of  Maine,  Angnit  12, 1833. 

2b  Cotuin  Major  Jade  Dooming,  at  Waekingttm  CUg  i 

Dear  Cousin  Jack — I’ve  got  something  pretty 
heavy  on  my  mind  that  I  want  to  tell  ye  about, 
and  ask  your  advice,  and  may  be  I  shall  want 
you  to  lend  me  a  hand  a  little.  I’ve  been  watch¬ 
ing  politics  pretty  snug  ever  since  I  was  a  little 
boy,  and  that’s  near  about  thirty  years ;  and  1 
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believe  I  know  most  as  much  about  it  as  Uncle 
Joshua,  although  he’s  twenty  years  older  than 
I  be.  Now  about  this  Republicanism  and  Fed¬ 
eralism,  I’ve  minded  that  it  always  keeps  chang¬ 
ing,  and  always  has,  ever  since  I  can  remember.  I 
And  I’ve  minded,  tu,  it  most  always  keeps  going  | 
round  one  way  ;  that  is,  the  young  Federalists  keep 
turning  Dimoerats,  and  the  old  Dimoerats  keep  turn¬ 
ing  Federalists.  What  it’s  for  I  don’t  exactly 
know,  but  tha't’s  the  way  it  goes.  I  sposc  a  man, 
on  the  whole,  isn’t  hardly  fit  to  be  a  Dimocrat 
after  he  gets  to  be  fifty  years  old.  And  here  is 
old  Uncle  Joshua  in  the  Post-OflSce ;  he’s  got  to 
be  about  fifty,  and  he’s  hanging  on  to  the  Dimo- 
cratic  side  yet,  like  the  toothache  ;  and  it  be¬ 
gins  to  worry  me  a  good  deal.  I  think  it’s  high 
time  he  went  over.  You  know  Downingvillc  | 
bas  always  been  a  genuine  Republican  town,  ^ 
and  I  want  it  should  always  go  according  to  the  i 
usages  (I  think  that’s  what  they  call  it)  of  the  | 
Dimocratic  party.  i 

When  it  gets  to  be  time  for  an  old  Dimocrat 
to  go  over  on  the  Federal  side,  I  believe  the 
Argus  always  puts  ’em  over.  You  remember 
there  was  old  Mr.  Insley  in  Portland,  and  old 
Gineral  Wingate  in  Bath,  as  much  as  a  dozen 
years  ago,  were  some  as  big  Republicans  as  i 
there  was  anywhere  about.  Well,  they  got  to  , 
be  considerable  old,  and  had  been  in  office  some¬ 
time,  so  the  Argus  took  and  clapt  ’em  right 
over  on  to  the  Federal  side.  And  you  know  ‘ 
there  was  Mr.  Holmes,  he  was  a  whapping  great 
Republican.  But  he  begun  to  grow  old,  and  so 
the  Argus  put  him  over.  And  there  was  Mr. 
Sprague ;  he  was  such  a  nice  Dimocrat  every 
one  said  it  was  a  pity  to  put  him  over.  But  bein’ ' 
he’d  been  to  Congress  some  time,  the  Argus  would 
n’t  hear  a  word,  but  shoved  him  right  over. 

And  this  Summer  the  Argus  is  putting  of  ’em 
over  considerable  younger  on  to  the  Federal 
side.  It  has  put  Judge  Preble  over,' and  Judge 
Ware,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Postmaster  at  Port¬ 
land,  and  he  isn’t  near  so  old  as  Uncle  Joshua, 
and  it  has  put  Mr.  Megquler  over — only  think, 
such  a  young  man  as  Mr.  Megquier,  that’s  only 
been  in  the  State  Sinnet  three  or  four  years. 
Now  don’t  you  think,  according  to  Dimocratic 
usage,  it  is  high  time  old  Uncle  Joshua  was  put 
over?  I  wish  you  would  jest  write  to  the  Argus  ^ 
and  have  it  done,  for  I  feel  a  good  deal  worried 
about  it 

And  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  in  the  Argus  that 
he  is  fairly  over,  I  want  you  to  tell  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  Uncle  Joshua  is  a  Federalist,  and  have  j 
him  removed  from  the  Post-Office,  for  it  would  , 
be  an  everlasting  shame  to  have  the  Post-Office  | 
in  Downingville  kept  by  a  Federalist 


N.  B. — If  Uncle  Joshua  should  be  removed,  I 
wish  you  would  use  your  influence  to  get  the 
President  to  give  the  office  to  me ;  for,  next  to 
Uncle  Joshua,  I  spose  I’ve  done  more  for  the 
Republican  party  than  any  man  in  Downingville. 
I  can  have  a  recommendation  from  Sargent  Joel 
and  all  the  company.  By  attending  to  this,  you 
will  much  oblige 

Your  friend  and  cousin, 

tTHRAIH  DOWNING 
'  LETTKE  XLVIll. 

IN  WHICH  TBI  PUSIDHNT  BHOUN  TO  SST  80XETHINQ  SHOCT  Ml 
AND  DANIIL. 

Washington  City,  Sept.  14,  1833. 

7b  ike  Editor  of  the  Portland  Courier,  away  Down  East,  in 
the  State  <f  Maine . 

My  dkab  old  Fkiend — It’s  got  to  be  a  pretty 
considerable  long  while  now  since  I’ve  writ  to 
you ;  for  I  never  like  to  write,  you  know,  without 
I  have  something  to  say.  But  I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  on  my  mind  now,  that  keeps  me  all  the 
time  a  thinking  so  much  that  I  can’t  hold  in  any 
longer.  So,  jest  between  yon  and  me.  I’ll  tell 
you  what  ’tis.  But  I  must  begin  a  little  ways 
beforehand,  so  you  can  see  both  sides  of  it,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  what  ’tis  as  soon  as  I  get  along 
to  it 

You  see  I  and  the  President  has  been  down  to 
the  Rip  Rape  a  few  weeks,  to  try  to  recruit  up 
a  little ;  for  that  pesky  tower  away  Down  East 
like  to  did  the  job  for  the  old  Gineral.  So,  after 
we  got  things  pretty  much  to  rights  here,  we 
jest  stepped  aboard  the  steamboat  and  went 
down  to  the  Rip  Raps.  That  are  Rip  Rape  is  a 
capital  place  ;  it  is  worth  all  the  money  we  ever 
paid  for  it,  if  it  was  for  nothing  else  only  jest 
to  recruit  up  the  Government.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  coolest  places  in  the  Summer  time  that 
you  ever  see.  Let  a  feller  be  all  worn  out  and 
wilted  down  os  limpsy  as  a  rag,  so  that  the  doctors 
would  think  he  was  jest  ready  to  fly  off  the  han¬ 
dle,  End  let  him  go  down  to  the  Rip  Raps,  and 
stay  there  a  fortnight,  and  he’d  come  up  again  as 
smart  as  a  steel-trap.  The  President  got  xi- 
cruited  up  so  nicely,  while  we  were  down  to  the 
Rip  Raps,  that  ever  since  we  got-back,  till  two 
or  three  days  ago,  he  has  been  as  good-natured 
and  sociable  as  ever  I  should  wish  to  see  a  body. 
And  now  I’m  coming,  pretty  soon,  to  what  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  about,  that  bears  so  heavy  on 
my  mind. 

You  see  the  President  likes,  every  morning 
after  the  breakfast  is  out  of  the  way,  to  set 
down  and  read  over  the  newspapers,  and  see 
what  is  going  on  in  the  country,  and  who’s 
elected,  and  so  on.  So,  when  we’ve  done  break¬ 
fast,  we  take  the  letters  and  papers  that  come 
from  the  Post-Office,  and  go  away  by  ourselves 
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into  the  great  East  Room 
where  we  can  pay  jest 
what  we’ve  a  mind  to, 
and  nobody  not  hear  us, 
and  the  President  sets 
down  in  his  great  arm 
rocking-chair  and 
smokes  his  segar,  and  I 
set  down  by  the  table 
and  read  to  him.  Last 
Monday  morning,  as  I 
was  reading  over  the 
papers  one  arter  another, 

I  come  to  a  Pennsylvany 
paper  and  opened  it,  and. 
says  I,  “  Hullow,  Gin- 
eral,  here’s  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Webster,  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  as  large  as  life.” 

“  Ah,”  said  he ;  “  well, 
let  us  hear  what  Daniel 
has  been  talking  to  them 
are  Pennsylvany  and  Ohio  chaps  about.” 

So,  I  hitched  back  in  my  chair,  and  read  on. 
And  by  and  by  I  begun  to  get  into  the  marrow 
of  the  story,  where  he  told  all  about  nulliflca- 
tion,  and  what  a  dark  time  wo  had  of  it  last 
Winter,  and  how  the  black  clouds  begun  to  rise 
and  spread  over  the  country,  and  the  thunders 
of  civil  war  begun  to  roll  and  ramble  away  off 
to<  the  South,  and  by  and  by  how  the  tempest 
was  jest  ready  to  burst  over  our  heads  and  split 
the  country  all  into  shivers,  and  how,  in  the 
very  nick  of  time,  the  President’s  Proclamation 
came  out  and  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
like  a  rainbow,  and  how  everybody  then  took 
courage  and  said  the  danger  was  all  over. 
While  I  had  been  reading  this,  the  President  had 
started  up  on  his  feet,  and  walked  back  and 
forth  across  the  room  pretty  ^uick,  puffing  away 
and  making  the  smoke  roll  out  of  his  mouth 
like  a  house  a  fire ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  got 
through,  he  had  thrown  his  segar  out  of*  the 
window,  and  come  and  sot  down,  leaning  his 
elbow  on  the  table  and  looking  right  in  my  face. 
I  laid  the  paper  down,  and  there  he  sot  looking 
right  at  me  as  much  as  five  minutes,  and  never 
said  a  word  ;  but  he  seemed  to  keep  a  thinking 
as  fast  as  a  horse  could  run.  At  last,  said  he, 

M^jor  Downing,  were  you  ever  told  that  you 
resembled  Daniel  Webster!” 

“  Why,  Gineral,”  says  I,  “  how  do  yon  mean — 
in  looks  or  what!” 

“  Why,  perhaps  h  little  of  both,”  says  he, 
“  but  mostly  In  looks.” 

“  Bless  my  stars,”  says  I ;  “  Gineral,  you  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  I  am  quite  so  dari  as  he  is!” 


“  Perhaps  not,”  says  he ;  “  but  yon  have  that 
sharp,  knowing  look,  as  though  you  could  see 
right  through  a  millstone.  I  know,”  says  he. 
“  that  Mr.  Webster  is  rather  a  dark-looking  man. 
but  there  isn’t  another  man  in  this  country  that 
can  throw  so  much  li^ht  on  a  dark  subject  os  he 
can.” 

“Why,  yes,”  says  I,  “he  has  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  that ;  he  can  see  through  most  any 
thing,  and  he  can  make  other  folks  see  through 
it,  toa  I  guess.”  says  I,  “  if  he’d  been  bom  in 
•old  Virginny,  he’d  stood  next  to  most  any¬ 
body.” 

“  A  leeUe  afore  ’em,”  says  the  Gineral,  “  in 
my  way  of  thinking.  “  I’ll  tell  you  what  ’tis. 
Major,  I  begin  to  think  your  New  Englanders 
aint  the  worst  sort  of  fellows  in  the  world  after 
all.” 

“  Ah,  well,”  says  I,  “  seeing  is  believing,  and 
you’ve  been  down  that  way  now,  and  can  judge 
for  yourself.  But  if  you  had  only  gone  as  fur 
as  Downingville,  I  ^ess  you  would  have  thought 
still  better  of  ’em  than  you  do  now.  Other  folks 
may  talk  larger  and  bluster  more,”  says  I,  “  but 
whenever  you  are  in  trouble,  and  want  the  real 
support  in  time  of  need,  go  to  New  England  for 
it,  and  yon  never  need  to  be  afraid  bnt  what  it 
will  come.” 

“  I  believe  you  are  right,”  says  the  Gineral ; 
“for  notwithstanding  all  I  could  dX  with  my 
proclamation  against  nulliScation,  I  believe  I 
should  have  robbed  hard  if  there  had  been  no 
such  men  in  the  country  as  Mqjor  Downing  and 
Daniel  Webster.  But  this  nullification  business 
isn’t  killed  yet  The  tops  are  beat  down,  but 
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the  roots  are  alive  as  ever,  and  spreading  under  i 
ground  wider  and  wider,  and  one  of  these  days,  | 
when  they  begin  to  sprout  up  again,  there’ll  be  | 
a  tougher  scrabble  to  keep  ’em  down  than  there  ' 
has  been  yet ;  and  I’ve  been  thinking,”  says  he, ! 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  looked 
very  anxious — “I’ve  been  thinking,”  says  he, 
if  you  and  Danid  ” — 

And  here  the  door  opened,  and  in  come  Amos  : 
Kendil  with  a  long  letter  fh>m  Mr.  Van  Buren  ! 
about  the  Bank,  and  the  Safety  Fund,  and  the 
Government  Deposits,  and  I  don’t  know  what  all ; 
and  the  President’s  brow  was  clouded  in  a  min¬ 
ute  ;  for  he  always  feels  kind  of  pettish  when 
they  plague  him  about  the  Safety  Fund.  I 
haven’t  had  any  chance  to  talk  with  him  since, 
then’s. so  many  of  ’em  round  him ;  and  I’m  as 
uneasy  as  a  fish  out  of  water,  I  feel  so  anxious 
to  know  what  the  President  was  going  to  say  1 
about  me  and  Daniel.  I  shall  watch  the  first 
chance  when  I  think  it  will  do  to  talk  with  him,  | 
and  find  out  what  he  was  going  to  say.  I  can’t  | 
hardly  sleep  a  nights,  I  think  so  much  about  it  j 
When  I  find  out  I’H  write  to  you  again.  | 

Scad  my  love  to  the  folk:  up  in  Downing ville  I 
when  you  have  a  chance. 

I  remsiD  jour  sincera  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  REVERIE. 

■T  ZI.KRm. 

On  the  leaden  tide  of  memorj, 

I  am  gliding  down  the  put, 

With  the  ebadows  of  the  present 
All  around  my  spirit  cast ; 

Burdened  by  the  weight  oppressirt 
Of  a  crushed  and  broken  chain, 

Pale,  dead  blossoms  in  my  bosom, 

Ne’er  to  bloom  on  earth  again. 

Down  the  leaden  tide  of  memorj. 

To  the  half-forgotten  shore 

Of  mj  childhood,  long  forsaken, 

I  am  hastening  once  more. 

I  am  bearing  back  the  blossoms 
Of  mj  spring-time,  dsad  and  sere  ; 

Bearing  back  jonth’s  gold,  all  rusted. 
Fond  hopes  quenched  in  slmdows  drear. 

Now  the  bright  hills  rise  before  me. 

With  the  sunbeams  on  tbeir  crest, 

.  And  I  see  the  green  trees  waring 
In  the  soft  winds  of  the  Wert. 

And  a  little  cot  is  smiling 
^In  jon  valley,  calm  and  low. 

And  the  flower.')  beside  the  window 
Brighten  in  the  morning  glow. 

Childhaod’s  home  I  again  I’m  with  you — 
Native  hills !  I  see  je  rise 

To  the  calm,  pure,  smiling  hearen— 

To  the  blue,  unclouded  skies  I 


By  the  chime  of  dancing  waters. 

By  the  music  of  the  breeze. 

By  the  balmy  flower-scents  wafted 
Fkom  the  blooming  orchard  troes. 

By  the  robin’s  song  of  gladness 
Midst  the  maple’s  leafy  gloom. 

By  the  bee’s  low,  drowsy  musio. 
Where  the  nectared  flowrate  bloom. 
By  the  laugh  of  childieli  voices. 

By  a  soft  maternal  strain 
Of  remembered  music,  know  I 
That  I’m  with  you  once  again  I 

Here  I’ll  fling  uide  mj  burden — 
Blighted  blossoms,  broken  chain — 
For  one  blessed  moment  dreaming 
That  I  am  a  child  again. 


PERFIDY. 

BT  MSRY  rORIBSr. 

Whin  godless  hearts  that  have  grown  sere  and  hoarj 
In  life’s  fcorroding  round  of  strife  and  toil. 

Engender  and  rehearse  the  venomsd  storj, 

Angels  recoil. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  white-haired  malice 
To  bend  above  the  alemUe  of  its  hate, 

Year  after  year  refilling  its  black  chalice 
With  eyes  o.late. 

Grain  follows  grain  into  the  dark  abysm — 

The  golden  sands  of  life  are  almost  run  ; 

Each  moment  hides  some  dim  ray  of  Elysium — 

Night  hu  begun. 

He  reeks  not  yet  the  darkness  glooming  round  him. 
And  onward  still  his  deadly  arrows  fly  ; 

He  sees  not  yet  the  mocking  fiend  that  bound  hfin. 
Crouching  hard  by. 

God  pity  I  for  perchance  his  proud  heart  cankered 
Beneath  the  grinding  tooth  of  traitorous  wrong ; 

Perhaps  life’s  precious  argosy  wu  anchored 
Sharp  rocks  among. 

But  youth — glad,  effluent  youth,  whose  crystal  fountain 
Should  yet  untroubled  be  by  hoof  or  horn 

Of  passion — whose  white  feet  go  up  life’s  mountain 
As  yet  untom ; 

When  these  are  found  in  their  June  morning. 

The  dew  on  their  bright  lips  to  poison  turned. 

The  almond-laurel  their  fresh  brows  adorning, 

Dreaded  and  spumed. 

The  angels  vxep.  Earth  hath  no  sadder  token 
Of  the  foul  trail  across  the  Eden  flowers 

Than  withering  ftilsehood,  framed  and  spoken 
In  youth’s  fUr  bowers. 


LIFE. 

Hsd  but  the  heart  that  thrills  a  three-years’  boy 
A  voice  to  speak,  ’twould  say  that  life  is  Joy ; 

Note  thou  the  youth  whose  impulse  nought  can  tame. 
That  life  is  action,  tongue  and  limbs  proclaim ; 

The  man  whom  well-spent  years  from  dread  release. 
Secure  in  knowledge  tells  thee  life  is  peace  ; 

And  the  gray  sage,  who  smiles  beside  the  grave. 

Knows  Ilfs  is  an,  and  death  a  dusty  slave. 

[John  Sterling. 
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PROPOSED  REVIVAL  OF  LEISURE  HOURS. 
bt'  atthbopor. 

Tmi  advance  of  civilization,  aad  the  rapidly 
multiplying  fruits  of  art  and  invention,  have 
brought  to  us,  along  4'ith  all  their  advantages, 
one  great  and  as  yet  unmitigated  eviL  The  in¬ 
tended  instruments  of  convenience,  comfort  and 
luxury,  increasing  in  number  and  importance 
with  each  generation,  and  now  with  every  year, 
have  at  length  grown  so  enormous  in  dimensions, 
and  so  importunate  in  their  clamors  for  adop¬ 
tion,  that  they  have  well  nigh  completed  their 
conquest  of  our  thoughts,  our  means,  our  time, 
and  our  exertions.  Backed  by  custom,  emu¬ 
lation,  and  too  often  by  envy,  they  draw 
upon  our  purses  until  the  “  golden  stream  ”  is 
dry  for  each  nobler  use  (especially  if  the  said 
stream  have  its  fountain  in  a  “  Fountain  Pen,” 
with,  perchance,  a  slight  ooze  from  an  over¬ 
drained  wit  lying  back  of  it),  and  they  busy 
our  heads  and  hands  until  they  leave  us  neither 
nerve  nor  muscle  for  larger  endeavors.  If  we 
are  to  trust  the  salesman  and  the  auctioneer,  the 
sum  total  of  (/ood,  or  at  least  of  “goodt,’’  was 
never  before  so  great  in  the  world  as  it  is  now. 
The  mountain  of  things  “  extraordinarily  beau¬ 
tiful,”  “  unprecedentedly  useful,”  and  “  uncom¬ 
monly  handy  to  have  ”  in  the  house,  or  the  office, 
or  on  the  farm,  with  the  towering  forest  of  fash¬ 
ionable  requisites  that  crowns  the  whole,  so 
looms  up  before  our  perplexed  vision  as  to 
threaten  to  shut  out  all  other  objects.  The  whole 
world  is  busy  choosing  among  the  taueepani  and 
/rseser*,  exploring  after  “JUt,"  and  “  tmtation  ” 
millinery,  tacking  down  “  Wilton  ”  and  “  Brus- 
sela”  Leisure  is  obsolete ;  and  a  qifiet,  con¬ 
templative  man  feels  himself  out  of  place  in  the 
tumult,  much  as  when  two  big,  red  arms  and  an 
epidemic  of  “  suds  ”  have  invaded  the  sanctuary 
of  the  study. 

Seriously,  we  are  being  “killed  with  com¬ 
forts  ”  and  in  the  worst  senses ;  dying  a  slow, 
social,  esthetical,  intellectual  and  mcnral  death. 
We  are  in  danger  of  becoming  appurtenances  to 
cunning  inventors,  to  unconscionable  milliners 
and  drapers,  to  sleek  and  subtle  fabricators,  and 
venders  of  dry  goods  and  upholstery.  They  and 
we  together ;  for  it  is  as  true  in  the  social  world 
that  “  action  and  reaction  are  equal  ”  as  it  is  in 
the  mechanical. 

The  truth  is,  our  eoiwenieneet  have  gone  on  in¬ 
creasing  in  bulk  and  importunity  until  they 
have  forfeited  their  fair  name  and  character ; 
let  them  henceforth  be  known  as  amtpiradet,  or  at 
best  as  tyrannies.  They  have  made  us  their  slaves, 
and  ordained  that  our  lives  shall  be  scenes  of 


incessant  hurry,  anxiety,  and  it  may  be  drudg¬ 
ery.  True,  we  can  easily  go  back  to  a  time 
when,  although  wants  were  few,  implements  and 
appliances  for  compassing  their  gratification 
were  also  meager ;  and  the  human  being  was,  as 
now,  a  bond-servant,  but  not,  as  now,  to  non- 
essentiala  And  yet  we  know  that  savage  and 
semi-savage  nations  hmt  enjoyed  an  alUmation  of 
leawre  loith  labor  which  we  have  UnL  Suppose  an 
objector  claims  that  we  have,  in  fact,  as  much 
leisure  for  the  hands,  taken  as  a  nation,  as  had 
the  aborigines  of  our  country,  or  as  is  now  poe- 
sessed  I7  roving  Arabs  or  rude  Hottentots. 
What  then  7  Is  Civilization  going  to  disappoint 
us  of  her  highest  promises  7  Have  we  not  un¬ 
derstood  her  that  her  advance  was  tp  be  a 
slow  but  triumphant  march  from  benefits  to 
benefits  7 — that  she  was  commissioned  to  lighten 
our  burdens,  to  enlarge  our  q>here  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  and  to  lead  us  to  broader  and 
higher  successes!  And  is  Mi*  all — that  we  are 
no  worte  off  than  Indians  and  Bushmen!  Be¬ 
sides,  even  if  our  hand*  are  no  more  enslaved 
than  theirs,  con  we  say  the  same  for  our  heads 
and  our  hearts  * 

We  may  sum  up  the  misdoings  of  the  worst 
I  rampant  invention,  comfort  and  luxury  of  our 
day  by  saying  that  they  have  robbed  us  of  our 
leiture  hour* — hours  belonging  to  us,  not,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  most  cases,  through  any  claim  based  on 
>  previous  possession,  (Tor,  since  the  days  of  Ark- 
I  wright,  and  Watt,  and  Fulton,  and  Morse,  who 
has  ever  had  any  such  7)  but  through  a  much 
higher  right :  that  to  self-knowledge,  selfcul- 
I  ture,  and  a  thoughtful,  kindly  and  large  growth 
'  of  the  soul  and  its  graces,  inherent  in  the  condi- 
I  tion  of  every  one  bom  into  the  world.  And  yet 
we  are  no  ancient  fogy,  decrying  science  or  in¬ 
vention,  nor  blaming  philosophers  or  inventors. 
We  know  that  “  *ie  itur  ad  aitra  ” — through  this 
j  lies  the  way  to  the  stars.  We  must  pass  through 
I  the  age  of  iron,  and  be  worried  with  its  mate- 
j  rialistic  questionings,  crazed  with  the  din  of  its 
^  hammers,  and  soiled  by  contact  with  the  tri- 
j  umpbs  of  its  mere  handicrafts.  The  more  terri- 
I  hie  the  delirinm  in  this  fever  of  discovery,  the 
sooner  we  may  hope  for  returning  calm  and  con¬ 
valescence. 

Let,  then,  the  cunning  workmen  go  on,  just  so 
far  jM  they  can  find  a  market  It  is  our  prov¬ 
ince,  as  consumers  of  their  products,  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  the  serious  questions :  “  Can  we  not,  with¬ 
out  injury  (w  injustice  to  any  one,  reduoe  the 
preteni  overehadowing  difiention*  of  that  market  f 
I  Can  we  not  discriminate  more  wisely  in  sur¬ 
rounding  ourselves  with  the  appliances  of  com- 
<  fortable  and  civilized  living,  so  as,  first,  to  pur- 
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chase  less  that  we  shall  soon  be  compelled  to  ex-  ‘ 
change  for  something  better ;  and  secondly,  to ! 
determine  many  things  we  now  consume  to  be 
superfluities,  aud  cease  to  sustain  the  demand  for  ^ 
their  production  ?  Can  we  not  thus  make  it  the  ^ 
interest  of  many  now  fabricating  and  dealing  in 
these  less  serviceable  or  wholly  superfluous  wares . 
to  turn  their  study  and  efforts  to  some  other ' 
field,  to*  help  produce  something  of  more  real 
necessity  and  value ;  and  thus,  in  a  double 
sense,  to  aid  in  restoring  to  civilized  life  the : 
boon  of  quiet  and  leisure,  which  it  has  lost 
through  excess  of  possessions  and  advantages?”  ! 

Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the 
many  unnecessary  toils  in  which  our  days  are 
now  frittered  away,  nor  the  multifarious  ways 
in  which  we  cheat  ourselves  or  are  cheated  out  j 
of  the  time  requisite  for  self-study  and  self-im- 1 
provement  A  flutter  has  run  over  the  whole  j 
country  at  the  impertinent  “  guess  ”  of  certain 
prying  editors,  that  American  farmers’  wives 
were  slaves  to  the  scrubbing-bmsh,  the  needle, 
the  table,  and  the  dairy.  There  was  too  much 
truth  in  the  conjecture  ;  but  not  a  whit  more 
truth,  apparently,  than  Impossibility  of  escape 
from  the  condition.  But  the  farmers’  wives  | 
need  be  neither  ashamed  nor  vexed ;  only  so  | 
far  as  their  general  good  sense  entitles  them  to  j 
be  among  the  first  to  escape  from  a  very  bad  | 
quandary.  They  are  not  alone.  That  woman  | 
whose  wealth  and  position  exempt  her  fi'om  or  I 
forbid  her  the  toils  of  the  kitchen,  is  most  for¬ 
tunate  if  she  be  not  a  threefold  greater  slave  I 
to  the  cares  of  an  “  establishment,”  the  empty  { 
demands  of  “  fashion,”  and  the  false  require- ' 
ments  of  self-styled  “  society.”  And  the  other 
sex,  with  all  its  boast  of  manliness,  of  independ¬ 
ence,  of  energy  and  will — that  sex,  bom,  it  says, 
to  control,  which  so  cavalierly  “  whistles  down 
the  wind  ”  any  assumption  that  woman  can 
think,  or  judge,  or  govern,  or  do  any  other  of 
the  thousand  and  one  important  things  which  it 
is  called  upon  to  do — is  not  that  sex,  too,  en¬ 
slaved  by  love  of  getting  and  of  enjoying,  by 
frivolities  and  conventionalisms  T  Is  not  it,  too, 
doomed  to  toilsome  hours  through  fear  of  what 
Mrs.  Grundy  will  say  ? — and  is  it  not  universally 
aflSicted  with  tobacco,  and  far  too  generally  with 
the  more  hazardous  love  of  the  “  liquid  fire.” 
Not  all  accumulation,  however,  nor  all  which 
may  be  prononneed  such,  can  be  termed  super¬ 
fluity.  To  him  who  can  use  them,  good  books, 
pictures,  music,  flowers,  and  a  few  of  the  simpler 
philosophical  instrument,  fh)m  which  he  can 
learn  the  changes  going  on  in  nature  about  him, 
and  the  manner  in  which  inanimate  forces  are 
affbeting  human  interests— all  these  are  necessa¬ 


ries  of  life.  It  is  in  the  superfluous  adornment 
of  our  persons  and  of  our  houses,  and  in  the  ex¬ 
cessive  ministrations  to  the  delights  of  the  palate, 
that  we  chiefly  incur  the  misfortune  of  sacrific¬ 
ing  leisure,  opportunity  and  trae  enjoyment,  to 
a  belittling  vanity,  or  a  fikstitious  and  destruct¬ 
ive  pleasure. 

Well  do  we  remember,  trusting  reader,  how- 
in  the  imaginings  of  our  youth,  we  tried  to  look 
abroad  on  the  earth  and  realize  what  stores  of 
knowledge  it  must  be  capable  of  revealing,  and 
how  great  the  pleasure  that  must  attend  the  gath¬ 
ering  and  the  use  and  the  social  impartation  of 
this  knowledge.  Then,  again,  to  sptmd  an  hour 
in  following  the  random  play  of  the  mind,  to 
learn  and  wonder  at  its  strange  processes  and  its 
curious  results,  to  scan  and  analyze  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  and  social  relations,  to  paint  endless  pic¬ 
tures  of  possible  good,  to  enjoy  the  delight  of 
having  discovered  a  truth  or  a  law,  or  made  a 
new  step  in  mental  growrth,  to  study  the  wonder¬ 
ful  succession  and  relationships  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects  and  changes,  or  to  drink  in  pictures  of 
beauty,  living  or  inanimate — how  deeply  we  felt 
that  adult  age,  with  its  powers  and  experiences, 
must  increase  tenfold  these  pleasures  of  thought 
and  contemplation,  which  we  had  not  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  habitudes  of  adult  life  would  be 
found  neglecting,  or  thwarting,  or  opposing  I 
True  enough,  much  of  this  was  but  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  a  young  heart,  and  fresh,  warm  blood ; 
but  was  there  not  much  in  it,  after  all,  that 
should  have  been  attainable  T  Is  it  not  too  often 
true  that  the  dreams  of  the  boy  shame  the  reali¬ 
zations  of  the  man  ?  But  think  of  it ;  to  wake 
from  such  dreams  into  a  daily  and  hourly  strug¬ 
gle  for  subsistence ! — for  bread  and  beef,  for  to 
much  cloth  and  trimmings  of  tuck  a  gloss  and 
pattern,  and  so  much  mahogany  (or  imitation) 
in  such  and  such  forms,  just  to  keep  one’s  chari¬ 
table  neighbors  from  making  grimaces  when 
they  speak  of  him,  and  turning  him  out  of  the 
social  world  1  And  then,  to  lay  the  weary  head 
night  after  night  on  the  pillow,  and  repeat  the 
sad  confession,  “  No  wiser  and  no  worthier !” 

For  we  do  not  plead  for  the  recall  of  hours  of 
leisure  as  a  step  to  day-dreaming  or  indolence. 
Leisure  is  only  valuable  for  its  uses,  and  the 
worst  feature  of  its  loss  has  been  that  we  begin 
to  lose  the  higher  knowledge  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  it  alone  can  afibrd.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  vaunt  the  life  of  quiet  seclurion  led  by 
the  lettered  monks  of  the  middle  ages,  or  by 
the  mere  bookworm  of  any  age.  But  it  must 
be  apparent  to  any  thonghtftal  mind  that  the 
rare,  comprehensive,  and  accurate  scholarship 
which  marked  so  many  minds  of  the  two  or 
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tbrec  previous  centuries,  is  being  lost  in  this  of 
ours.  Our  men  and  women,  even  those  of 
means  and  an  intellectual  taste,  are  too  much 
led  into  the  whirl  of  the  time,  and  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  too  much  overlaid  with  its  multiply¬ 
ing  artiflcial  appliances,  to  have  leisure  for  the 
most  careful,  still  less  the  most  comprehensive 
culture,  either  of  the  mind,  the  manners,  or  the 
heart  Haste  to  realize,”  and  consequent  su¬ 
perficiality,  are  universally  admitted  to  mark 
the  present  period,  more  especially  in  our  own 
country.  And  so  general  has  this  tendency  be¬ 
come,  that  he  who,  in  writing,  patiently  and 
profoundly  doesjiutieeto  ku  $ubject,  never  fails  to 
excite  unusual  comment,  and  to  be  rewarded 
with  abundant  allusion  to  the  fact. 

Did  the  arrangements  of  life  allow,  how  many 
there  are  who  would  be  ready  to  say,  “  I  will 
now  master  the  Latin,  the  French,  or  the  Ger¬ 
man  ;  or  I  will  fathom  the  abstrusities  of  math¬ 
ematics,  for  which  I  have  ever  had  a  passion ; 
or  I  will  pursue  mental  science  and  logic,  or 
history,  or  poetry,  or  study  art  or  music ;  or  I 
will  know  what  is  to  be  known  relative  to  the 
functions  of  living  bodies,  or  the  mysterious 
changes  of  chemical  science,  or  the  grand  deduc¬ 
tions  of  astronomy  and  g^logy.”  Then  the 
calm  and  thoughtful  hour,  not  wasted,  nor 
stolen,  but  enjoyed  and  used  in  the  interim  of 
labor;  the  self-knowledge  and  composure  that 
would  form  the  sure  basis  of  politeness,  and  aid 
the  clearness  of  the  judgment,  while  it  corrected 
the  aberrations  of  the  heart  Are  not  some  of 
the  gains  we  have  thus  fidntly  imaged,  both 
practical  and  practicable  T  If  superficiality 
has  been  our  fault  as  a  nation,  there  is  surely 
much  said  in  disparagement  and  deprecation  of 
it  just  now — so  much  that  one  is  tempted  to 
believe  our  people  are  opening  their  eyes  to  it, 
and  asking  to  be  fed  on  more  substantial  ali¬ 
ment.  And  while  “flash  literature”  is  con¬ 
demned  and  discarded,  is  not  the  hour  propitious 
for  the  abandonment  of  equally  unfounded  and 
worthless  deinands  hitherto  made  on  us  by  a 
false  social  rdgimet  Shall  our  ladies,  who  have 
certainly  every  claim  to  heads  of  their  own,  for¬ 
ever  walk  in  the  leading  strings  of  foreign  fash¬ 
ion's  T  Shall  fathers  and  mothers  of  intelligence 
and  experience  never  cease  to  prefer  the  empty, 
outside  shell  of  respectability,  with  all  its  cares 
and  burdens,  to  the  inner,  solid  possessions  of 
culture  and  knowledge,  with  their  reward  of 
honor,  solace  and  usefulneesT  We  can  imagine 
a  way  in  which  a  change  can  be  brought  about. 
Let  us  briefly  indicate  it. 

For  one  person  in  a  community  to  attempt 
the  revolution  implied  In  the  throwing  off,  to  a 


good  degp-ee,  of  the  existing  tyranny  of  fashion 
and  superfluity,  would  be  but  to  incur  ridicule, 
perhaps  contempt,  while  the  moral  force  of  the 
example  would  be  nothing.  For  those  in  stinted 
or  moderate  circumstances  to  inaugurate  the 
change — although  many  such  could  very  profita¬ 
bly  do  so — would  be  te  make  the  movement  un¬ 
popular  in  the  outset,  and  ruin  its  success.  But 
one  hope  is  left ;  it  is  that  a  respectable  number 
of  those  able  to  command  all  the  so-styled  luxu¬ 
ries  and  conveniences,  but  who  can  set  a  just 
value  upon  leisure  for  the  sterling  advantages  it 
affords,  should  unite  with  the  purpose  of  turn¬ 
ing  a  new  social  leaf.  This  is  the  age  of  asso¬ 
ciated  influence  and  effort.  The  many,  by  mu¬ 
tual  counsel  and  strength,  can  know  and  do 
many  things  to  which  the  individual  can  never 
aspire.  «  Thus,  who  can  say  that  we  shall  not  yet 
have  an  “  Association  for  the  Revival  of  Leisure 
Hours,”  and  their  advantages.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  rejection  of  fashionable  superfluities  is 
not  yet  to  be  the  new  and  higher  fashion?  That 
we  may  not  yet  have  a  genuine  “  beau  monde” 
its  members  no  longer  known  by  their  dress,  by 
tbeir  perpendicularity,  or  by  any  received  pat¬ 
tern  of  swagger,  or  any  delicate  mouthing  of 
vocables,  but  by  their  fine  and  well-preserved 
persons,  their  clear  appreciation  of  the  actuality 
of  human  life,  their  fund  of  true  gentility,  per¬ 
chance  of  wit  and  humor,  their  comprehensive 
and  accurate  kuowledge,  and  their  magnanimity 
of  thought,  sentiment,  and  purpose.  Thus  should 
society  recognize  at  length  her  true  the 
elect  of  the  gpracesof  mind  and  manners — while 
those  who  continue  to  spend  life  after  the  pres¬ 
ent  absurd  fashions  of  luxurious  extravagance 
I  and  gratuitous  self-annoyance  should  then  be  the 


enobs. 


Following  this  revolution,  might  we  not  hope 
that  soon  the  poor  artists  and  authors,  and  all 
whom  the  world  now  consigns  over  for  daily 
sustenance  to  the  beauty  of  their  own  concep¬ 
tions  or  discoveries,  would  be  received  under 
the  wing  of  the  new  association,  their  frugal 
wants  supplied  as  well  as  now,  their  aversion  to 
the  frivolous  goddess,  Fashion,  no  longer  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  discomfort,  their  time,  faith,  and 
inspiration  for  labor  redoubled?  Then,  too, 
might  we  hope  to  see,  under  the  wise  resolve 
and  extended  influence  of  the  society  of  leisure 
hours,  a  change  in  the  wages  of  labor,  especially 
of  those  kinds  involving  investigation,  delicate 
drill,  or  the  love  of  thought,  such  that  remu¬ 
neration  to  these  diould  no  longer  be  regulated, 
as  formerly,  by  principles  of  “  demand  and  mp- 
ply,”  but  with  a  just  regard  to  the  needs  and 
purposes  of  the  worker,  and  to  the  inherent 
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value  of  his  products.  For  it  is  generally  ac> 
oepted  that  the  business  even  of  governments  is 
to  protect  property  ;  and  what  is  more  property 
than  the  acquired  skill  or  information,  or  the 
power  of  original,  and  it  may  be,  valuable  con¬ 
ception,  possessed  by  a  working  mind?  Then, 
too,  might  we  not  hope  that  inventions  and  dis¬ 
coveries  would  be  tested  and  adopted  or  dis¬ 
carded,  not  for  their  quality  of  increasing  the 
artificial  appliances,  and  with  these  the  cares 
and  outieard  ahtarpUon  of  life,  but  only  so  far  as 
they  fulfilled  the  real  end  of  all  discovery,  not 
in  emancipating  man  from  labor,  which  were  to 
his  detriment,  but  in  saving  from  the  needful 
toils  of  every  day  a  little  larger  and  yet  a  little 
larger  margin  for  the  higher  purposes  of  the 
culture  of  the  intellectual,  social,  artistic,  and 
moral  elements  of  our  being?  , 

How  beautiful  these  fancy  worlds  are  I  And 
yet  this  which  we  have  tried  to  paint  is  no  more 
impoesible  than  are  dews  and  sunshine.  Oh! 
for  one  more  itm  / 


THE  FEMALE  SPY. 

At  the  time  when  General  Howe  landed  upon 
Staten  Island  with  a  well-appointed  army  under 
his  command,  with  the  ol^ect  of  wresting  from 
the  Americans  poesession  of  the  city  New 
York,  there  was,  in  a  neighboring  town  of  New 
Jersey,  a  young  lady — ayoung  girl,  we  might 
say,  for  she  could  not  have  seen  more  than  suteen 
summers — ^who  was  eminently  distinguished  for 
her  beauty,  talents,  wit,  vivacity,  and  all  those 
striking  characteristics  which,  in  a  female,  please 
and  fascinate  the  opposite  sex,  and  win  her  ad¬ 
mirers  among  the  old  and  young.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Major  Moncrieffe,  of  the  British 
Elnginecr  Corps,  and  her  gifted  mind  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  lavish  expenditure  which  his  affec¬ 
tion  had  induced  him  to  make  to  secure  to  her  a 
brilliant  education.  The  occupacy  of  Staten  Isl¬ 
and  necessarily  brought  the  war  into  her  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  and  the  neighboring  towns  on  the 
Jersey  shore  having  become  unsafe  as  a  place 
of  residence,  die  adopted  the  plan,  of  appealing 
to  General  Putnam  for  protection.  The  General 
sent  for  her,  and  took  her  under  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  g^uardianship,  and  while  he  remained  in 
New  York  she  continued  to  be  a  member  of  bis 
family.  Here  she  passed  the  time,  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Putnam  and  her  daughters,  in  spinning 
and  weaving  clothing  for  the  American  soldiers. 
The  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  the  subsequent 
retreat  of  Washington  and  his  army  from  the 
city  caused  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
we  find  her  soon  afterward  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Wood,  near  Peekskill,  on  the  Hudson  River. 


The  advent  of  such  an  accomplished  and  beauti¬ 
ful  creature  as  Miss  Moncrieflb  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise  than  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  residents 
of  Peekskill  and  its  vicinity,  and  she  soon  be¬ 
came  the  center  of  attraction  of  a  brilliant  circle 
of  beaux,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  the 
officers  attached  to  the  American  army  in  the 
neighbwhood.  Although  at  heart  a  bitter  and 
uncompromising  Royalist,  Miss  Moncrieffe  man- 
I  aged  so  admirably  to  conceal  that  fact,  and  lead 
'  those  about  her  to  believe  that  she  entertained 
the  warmest  feelings  of  interest  in,  and  earnest 
desire  for,  the  success  of  the  American  cause, 
that  none  hesitated  to  converse  before  her  re¬ 
garding  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  without  the  least  reserve.  She  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  fact  to  get  possession  of  import- 
I  ant  information,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
transmitting  to  General  Howe,  through  the 
means  of  a  poor  wretch  who  served  os  a  conve- 
;  nient  instrument  in  her  nefarious  plans.  Being 
a  splendid  cquestriene,  it  was  customary  with 
her  to  ride  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  in 
pleasant  weather ;  and  she  seized  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  communicate  with  her  messenger, 
and,  through  him,  with  the  British  commander. 
At  regular  intervals  she  would  ride  down  the 
road,  and,  at  a  spot  where  it  passed  through  a 
thick  wood,  she  would  stop,  as  though  upon 
some  ordinary  occasion,  and  hum  a  bar  of  some 
tune  agreed  upon.  In  a  moment  after  the  head, 
followed  by  the  shoulders  and  body  of  a  man. 
would  emerge  from  the  dense  underbrush  ;  and. 
while  he  pushed  back  the  leaves  with  one  hand, 
the  other  was  held  out  to  receive  the  missive 
which  he  knew  was  prepsu'ed  for  him.  In  this 
way  the  English  General  received  much  valua¬ 
ble  information,  and  so  secretly  and  discreetly 
was  it  managed  that  the  Americans  never  once 
suspected  that  their  fair  enchantress  was  the  .  spy 
to  whose  activity  and  efficiency  they  owed  the 
frustration  of  many  of  their  plans.  Accident  at 
length  unveiled  her  duplicity  and  crime.  On 
one  occasion,  as  she  was  taking  her  accustomed 
ride  down  the  road,  her  horse  was  startled  at  the 
barking  of  a  dog  which  darted  out  from  a  farm¬ 
yard  which  she  was  passing,  and  shyed  to  the 
opposite  side  so  suddenly  as  to  throw  her  to  the 
ground  with  considerable  violence.  The  females 
in  the  house,  who  had  witnessed  the  accident, 
ran  out,  took  her  tenderly  up  in  their  arms,  and 
conveyed  her  within  doors,  while  the  man  went 
in  pursuit  (ff  her  horse.  The  force  with  which 
she  bad  fallen  had  rendered  her  insensible,  and 
she  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  while  every  means  at 
the  command  of  her  nurses  was  used  for  her  re¬ 
suscitation.  Anxious  to  give  her  a  freer  req>i- 
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ration,  one  of  them  opened  the  fl'ont  of  her  riding 
habit,  and,  as  she  did  so,  a  letter  dropped  from 
that  receptacle  upon  the  floor.  It  was  picked 
up  and  placed  upon  the  table  without  exciting 
curiosity.  At  this  moment  the  man  returned  to 
the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  young 
lady  began  to  recover  her  consciousness.  Upon 
being  fnlly  restored,  and  seeing  strange  faces 
about  her,  she  started  np  and  seized  the  open 
laps  of  her  vest,  while  horror  and  dismay  were 
strongly  depicted  upon  her  countenance  as  she 
discovered  that  the  missive  it  had  held  was 
gone.  In  tones  which  gave  evidence  of  the 
most  excited  feelings,  she  asked  for  the  letter. 


One  of  the  females  took  it  np,  and  was  abont  to 
hand  it  to  her,  when  the  man,  whose  suspicions 
were  aroused  by  her  manner,  took  it  from  her, 
and  flnding  that  it  was  directed  to  New  York, 
he  refused  to  let  her  have  it.  Her  earnest  en¬ 
treaties  only  served  to  strengthen  his  donbts 
that  all  was  not  right,  and,  notwithstanding  her 
threats  and  offers  of  reward,  he  resolutely  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  deliver  up  the  important  document 
Finding  all  her  efforts  for  its  recovery  unavail¬ 
able,  the  young  woman  rea4jnsted  her  dress, 
mounted  her  horse,  and  returned  to  Hr.  Wood’s, 
where  she  made  immediate  preparations  to  take 
her  departure  for  tiie  city.  Fate  was  against 
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her,  however,  at)  the  farmer  had  hastened  with 
the  suspicious  missive  to  headquarters ;  a  party 
of  soldiers  rode  up  to  the  house  soon  after,  and 
the  officer  in  command  informed  her  that  she 
was  a  prisoner.  Without  giving  her  time  to 


THE  INDIAN  HEADDRESS. 

The  various  tribes  of  our  forests  arc  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  different  ways  of  wearing  the 
hair  and  dressing  the  gallant  scalplock.  Gatlin 
says : 


destroy  or  secrete  her  papers,  she  was  removed 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  she  was 
securely  guarded  until  her  case  could  receive 
the  attention  of  higher  authority.  Meanwhile, 
her  trunks  and  effects  were  carefully  searched, 
and  gave  the  strongest  evidence  of  her  guilt 
Several  papers  relating  to  military  matters  were 
found,  and  the  letter  which  had  caused  her 
arrest  proved  to  contain  important  information 
relative  to  the  mbvements  of  the  American 
army.  And,  as  if  to  place  her  conviction  be¬ 
yond  peradventure,  the  messenger  whom  she 
had  employed  appeared  against  her  at  her  exam¬ 
ination.  Hearing  of  her  arrest,  and  fearing 
that  his  connection  with  her  might  effect  the 
welfare  of  his  family,  he  -resolved  to  offei^his 
evidence,  in  hopes  that  it  might  mitigate,  if  it 
did  not  avert  his  own  puniAmei  t 
Her  examination  presented  a  sc  ;ne  worthy  the 
pencil  of  the  most  accomplished  artist ;  and  af¬ 
fording,  as  it  does,  the  subject  for  a  striking  and 
exceedingly  graphic  picture,  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
desired  that  it  may  one  day  live  upon  canvas,  to 
depict  for  future  generations  an  interesting 
episode  in  the  “  Domestic  History  of  Uie  Revo^ 
lution.”  Although  her  guilt  was  self-evident, 
yet  the  question  of  her  punishment  was  one 
difficult  of  solution.  A  gibbet  and  a  rope  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  one  of  the  opposite  sex ; 
but  to  punish  in  this  manner  a  delicate  and 
highly  accomplished  female — and  one,  too,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  attainments  and  accomplishments 
of  Miss  Moncrieffe,  was  too  revolting  to  hu¬ 
manity  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  The 
solution  was  made  easy  by  the  earnest  appeal  in 
her  behalf  of  her  relatives  and  highly  influential 
friends  in  New  York.  She  was  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  under  a  flag  to  the  Briti^  lines,  where 
she  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  father’s 
friends.  She  subsequently  went  to  England, 
where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life,  and, 
although  for  a  time  she  moved  in  the  first 
society,  yet  the  qualities  of  her  heart  were  not 
calculated  to  make  her  path  in  life  a  happy  or 
pleasant  one,  and  we  naturally  anticipate  the 
fact  that  her  end  was  amid  all  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  poverty  and  disgrace.  The  treacherous 
messenger  who  had  aided  in  her  crime,  and  in 
the  hour  of  her  trial  had  turned  upon  her  in 
hopes  to  secure  his  own  escape,  was  imprisoned, 
for  a  long  period,  but  whether  he  suffered  a  se¬ 
verer  punishment,  is  not  recorded. 


“  The  fashion  of  long  hair  among  the  men 
I  prevails  throughout  all  the  western  and  north¬ 
western  tribes,  after  passing  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 

I  and  the  Pawnees  of  the  Platte,  who,  with  two 
I  or  three  other  tribes  only,  are  in  the  habit  of 
I  shaving  nearly  the  whole  head. 

I  Most  of  the  Crow  tribe  are  over  six  feet  high, 
j  and  very  many  of  these  have  cultivated  their 
natural  hair  to  such  an  almo.st  incredible  length 
that  it  sweeps  the  ground  as  they  walk,  giving 
exceeding  grace  and  beauty  to  their  movements. 
The  present  chief  of  the  Grows,  who  is  called 
‘  Long  Hair,’  and  has  received  his  name  as  well 
as  his  o^e  from  the  circumstance  of  having 
the  longest  hair  of  any  man  in  the  nation,  I  have 
not  yet  seen.  This  extraordinary  man  is  known 
to  several  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
two  of  whom  told  me  they  had  lived  in  his  hos¬ 
pitable  lodge  for  months  together,  and  assure 
me  they  had  measured  his  hair  by  correct  means, 
and  found  it  to  be  ten  feet  and  seven  inches  in 
length,  closely  inspecting  every  part  of  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  satisfying  themselves  that  it  was 
the  natural  growth. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  it  is  wound  with  a 
broad  leather  strap,  from  his  head  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  end,  and  then  folded  up  into  a  budget  or 
block  of  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length, 
and  of  some  pounds  weight,  which,  when  he 
'  walks,  is  carried  under  his  arm,  or  placed  in  his 
bosom,  under  the  folds  of  his  robe ;  but  on  any 
great  parade,  or  similar  occarion,  his  pride  is  to 
unfold  it,  oil, it  with  bear’s  grease  and  let  it 
drag  behind  him,  some  three  or  four  feet  of  it 
spread  out  upon  the  grass,  and  black  and  shining 
I  as  a  raven’s  wing.” 

- « - 

!  SONNET-HELOISE  TO  ABELARD . No.  VI. 

BY  nUASnU  OAKES  SMITB. 

PEOFAireiT  once  I  nid,  “  I  love  not  thee 
Because  thou  vas  no  mendicant  did  I, 
Blaspheming  God’s  great  rojraltjr,  replj 
Like  one  who  traffics  in  the  mart,  to  see 
What  true  necessitr  brought  thee  to  me 
.  Now,  not*unworthy  of  a  love  so  high. 

With  no  unregal  hand,  nor  ffiltering  eye, 

Thy  brimmed  cup  I  serve  on  queenly  knee. 

With  glowing  amber  in  the  sun-^od's  ray 
Transmuting  Orient  pearls  and  living  gems  ^ 
To  nectar  drops  ;  and  asphodels  astray— 

With  amaranths,  and  IVesh  ambrosia  sterna, 

As  if  transported  gods  bad  east  away, 

Before  enthroned  Love,  their  diadems. 

JVne  Fork,  1867. 
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JOHN  NEAL. 

WrraocT  ever  having  occupied  any  prominent 
ofBcial  position,  probably  few  men  in  the  country 
are  more  widely  known,  or  whose  names  create  a 
more  lively  interest  than  the  subject  of  our 
sketch.  His  genius  is  everywhere  acknowledged, 
although  comparatively  few  are  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  their  faith  therein.  He  is  quoted  as 
authority  in  matters  of  opinion  and  in  literary 
judgments,  so  that  to  be  indorsed  by  John  Neal 
is  a  passport  to  favor.  He  enjoys  a  high  and 
widely-extended  popularity,  although  his  books 
are  rarely  read ;  yet,  like  Edgar  A.  Poe,  noth¬ 
ing  which  emanates  from  his  pen  is  likely  to  be 
passed  over  with  neglect.  These  facts  are  very 
significant.  They  show  the  man  to  be  larger 
than  his  achievement  No  book  is  equal  to  the 
author  of  a  book— if  the  author  bo  truly  a  gen¬ 
uine,  earnest  man  or  woman.  No  one  with  a 
large  soul  within  him,  can  move  in  a  small 
sphere. 

We  are  larger  than  our  skins.  We  are  felt  in 
proportion  as  our  interior  life  is  great  or  small. 
Our  bones  and  muscles  are  not  so  large  as  onr 

VoL.  V— 4. 


thoughts,  aspirations  and  emotions,  which  are 
our  proper  self.  The  artist  is  well  aware  that 
he  may  give  the  ey^  nose,  mouth,  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  man,  and  yet  give  no  adequate  im¬ 
pression  of  him — all  may  be  mathematically 
accurate,  and  yet  the  man  himself  can  hardly 
be  recognized,  unless  he  has  had  the  skill  to 
interpose  a  ccrtalh  something,  not  cognizant  to 
mere  sense,  which  is  essentially  the  mah — a 
subtile  emanation  of  the  inner  life,  flitting,  in¬ 
tangible,  yet  always  present,  which  the  true 
limner  transfixes  upon  the  canvaa 
Again,  we  enter  a  car ;  we  seat  ourselves  in  a 
coach — a  multitude  of  persons  throng  our  way ; 
we  do  not  note  them  much — we  are  indifferent 
to  most  of  them ;  these  are  the  commonplace, 
these  are  of  the  average  stamp ;  others  we  do 
not  even  see — they  elude  the  vision,  as  it  were — 
in  courts  of  law,  they  might  plead  an  alibi  at 
any  time,  for  it  requires  an  effort  to  be  aware 
of  their  presence — they  look  small  always, 
though  of  well-sized  flesh  and  blood.  These 
persons  are  smaller  than  their  skins.  Then, 
again,  we  find  others  who  will  not  be  hidden ; 
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they  may  not  seek  notoriety,  but  it  is  thrust 
upon  them  ;  they  magnetize  others — they  would 
be  singled  out  from  a  crowd ;  they  impart  a 
glow,  a  stir,  an  expectation  whercTer  they  go. 
These  persons  fill  a  largo  sphere  of  good ;  they 
are  strong  and  wholesome';  you  like  to  be  with 
them,  to  hear  of  them,  to  talk  of  them,  and  with 
them. 

Then,  again,  you  at  down  in  a  thoroughfare — 
a  car,  it  may  be.  The  person  who  is  seated  by 
you  is  apparently  civil ;  he  looks,  not  at  you, 
but  at  nothing;  there  is  no  impertinence  nor 
obtrusion  in  any  way ;  and  yet,  the  elbow  which 
simply  touches  your  side  is  terribly  in  your  way ; 
you  cannot  endure  it ;  you  know  he  does  not 
mean  to  offend,  but  you  feel  that  you  never 
were  worse  crowded  in  all  your  life ;  you  half 
rise  from  your  seat,  yon  breathe  heavily,  you 
are  suffocated,  and  feel  if  that  man  does  not 
move,  you  shall  be  choked..  He  cannot  help 
it ;  he  has  a  tremendous  sphere  not  for  good ; 
he  is  larger  than  his  skin.  , 

We  once  saw  a  little,  nice,  thin,  sharp  woman 
take  a  seat  in  a  car  by  the  side  of  a  great,  borly- 
looking  fellow.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
began  to  fidget — to  breathe  hard,  and  give  her 
elbow  quick  jerks.  Poor  thing,  we  pitied  her. 
At  length,  she  cried  out, 

“  Keep  your  arm  to  yourself.  Sir.” 

Everybody  stared,  and  the  man  answered, 

'  “  I  wnt  touching  you.” 

A  brief  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  face 
of  the  little  woman  worked  violently.  We 
watched  the  man ;  he  did  not  move  a  muscle. 
A  passenger  left,  and  she  darted  for  the  vacated 
seat  as  if  from  the  fangs  of  a  serpent  The 
man  was  larger  than  his  skin. 

Much  of  the  rudeness,  discomfort  and  misery 
of  the  world,  which  so  often  mar  the  harmony 
of  circles  and  households,  may  be  traced  to  this 
enlargement  and  discord  of  spheres. 

John  Neal  belongs  to  the  royal  sphere  of  our 
humanity ;  he  is  one  of  those  whom  the  old 
astrologers  would  describe  as  the  Jupiter-bom, 
meaning  that  that  planet  was  in  his  high  place 
and  dignity  at  his  nativity.  We  like  these  an¬ 
cient  terms,  which  grew  into  use  in  the  infancy 
of  science  ;  they  have  a  breadth  and  force  show¬ 
ing  a  generous  construction  of  life  and  its  uses, 
which  our  more  exact  and  mechanical  culture 
has  too  much  neutralized. 

John  Neal  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Portland, 
Augnst  25, 1793.  He  was  a  twin-child,  himself 
and  nster  being  the  first  and  only  children  of 
the  young  couple.  The  father  died  when  they 
were  about  a  month  old.  We  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  of  the  father  at  all,  nor  whether  his  death 


was  occasioned  by  fever  or  accident— he  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  have  been  a  diseased  man,  for 
the  two  children  were  remarkable  for  affine 
physique  and  robust  health.  This  sister, 
whose  affection  for  her  brother  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  Joanna  Bailie  and  Mary  Lamb 
in  the  same  relationship,  is  one  of  the  notabili¬ 
ties  and  attractions  of  Portland.  She  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  enthusiastic  fiorist,  spending  hours  of 
care  over  ao  plant,  and  becoming  eloquent  in 
praise  of  its  beauty. 

Rachel  Neal  is  little  less  gifted  than  her 
brother,  and  the  social  aspect  of  her  character  is 
as  remarkable  as  his  for  its  afiSuence  and  beauty. 
Her  conversation  is  varied,  and  truly  it  has 
been  a  rare  treat  to  hear  her  enthusiastic  out¬ 
breaks  of  poetic  insight  and  glowing  description. 
She  has  been  a  student  all  her  life ;  a  reader  of 
everything  that  came  in  her  way,  and  a  talker 
of  the  finest  quality.  We  remember  once  to 
have  called  and  found  her  in  tears ;  her  flowers 
stood  in  the  sunshine — her  books  were  here  and 
there,  ready  for  use,  but  never*left  without  an 
eye  to  tasteful  arrangement ;  her  handsome  cot¬ 
tage  wore  an  almost  fairy-like  atmosphere,  with 
its  uiy  rooms,  open  verandahs,  with  gleams  of 
a  pretty  garden  beyond,  and  vines  and  roses 
rustling  at  th^  lattice. 

What  could  be  the  matter!  Rachel’s  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping.  She  did  not  conceal 
nor  evade  the  fact,  but  wiped  them  in  the  way  a 
girl  of  ten  might  do,  and  the  grief  was  that  of  a 
girl  of  ten.  Her  bird,  which  had  eaten  from 
her  fingers  and  gone  about  perched  upon  her 
shoulder,  was  dead.  Some  may  smile,  but  to  us 
it  was  exceedingly  lovely — this  young  heart  in 
a  woman  of  fifty  ;  and  it  is  this  youngness,  this 
perpetual  flowering  of  Spring-time  life,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  two. 

Genius  is  always  young.  It  has  none  of  the 
stereotyped  dignities  of  mere  conventionalism, 
because  it  is  genius  which  eventually  gives  the 
law  out  of  which  conventionalities  spring.  Its 
threescore  years  and  ten  are  all  golden  with  the 
beams  of  Apolla  When  dotage  comes,  we  arc 
dead ;  the  years  that  succeed  our  beet,  bravest 
life,  redolent  with  the  ambrosia  of  youth,  are 
of  little  moment,  for  our  true  self  has  already 
gone  to  the  threshold  of  the  gate  called  Beauti¬ 
ful,  there  to  await  our  tardy  coming. 

Rachel  has  devoted  her  beet  life  to  her  brother 
and  mother.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  she  ever  really 
had  any  life  out  of  theirs.  She  was  a  child, 
with  a  child’s  tenderness  and  vivacity,  up  to  the 
time  when  others  of  her  sex  grow  deaf  to  the 
sweet  voices  of  earth  and  iur ;  and  now  that  her 
eyes  are  nearly  blind,  she  is  the  same  fresh, 
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devoted  friend  and  eleter  whom  her  townspeople 
have  always  regarded  with  affectionate  interest 
Her  blindness  is  touching,  for  it  comes  not  so 
much  from  age  as  from  the  habit  she  bad  of 
reading  constantly  to  her  mother,  at  all  hours ; 
for  that  mother,  for  several  years  remained 
blind  before  her  death,  which  occurred  at  ninety 
years  of  age. 

Rachel  Neal’s  flowers  always  seemed  to  have 
a  preternatural  growth  and  beauty  about  them ; 
they  bloomed  when  nobody’s  else  would,  and 
flouted  their  graces  when  their  neighbor’s  re¬ 
fused  to  yield  a  ^af.  We  once  heard  our  friend 
Bell  Tracy  accuse  her  of  having  a  furnace  under 
ground,  as  the  only  means  of  accounting  for  so 
much  bloom. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  Rachel  is  the 
counterpart  of  her  brother ;  her’s  is  the  living, 
and  not  the  written  poetry.  All  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  poet  in  her  brother  may  be  found 
in  her,  except  the  expression.  She  has  woven  the 
actual  world  into  a  poetic  garment ;  he  the  ideaL 

The  mother  of  these  children,  so  early  widow¬ 
ed,  made  no  second  alliance,  but  devoted  her¬ 
self  to  their  support  and  education  with  the  ut¬ 
most  fidelity.  She  was  a  large,  tall,  handsome 
woman ;  of  a  fine  presence,  clear  intellect,  and 
no  little  self-reliance  and  independence  of  wilL 
Her  health  was  good,  her  voice  full,  and  she  had 
that  air  of  graciousnees  and  dignity  so  rare  and 
yet  BO  admirable  in  the  sex. 

She  was  left  with  her  two  children  without 
means  of  support,  but  seems  to  have  wasted  lit¬ 
tle  time  in  regrets,  for  we  find  her,  while  they 
were  yet  young,  keeping  a  school,  in  which  was 
taught  nothing  but  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  the  good-ordering  of  the  school, 
the  sound  principles  inculcated,  and  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  system  of  instruction,  so  far  as 
it  went,  were  such  that  the  school  became  very 
popular,  and  to  be  a  pupil  to  Madam  Neal  be¬ 
came  a  sort  cf  patent  of  gentility. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  her  children,  of  course,  were  trained  in  the 
same  doctrine.  We  can  well  imagine  that  the 
straitness  of  the  sect — the  staidness  of  de¬ 
corum,  the  neutral-tinted  garments,  the  absence 
of  all  poetry  and  music,  the  methodical  q>eech 
and  quietude  of  manner  prevailing  among  these 
truly  excellent  people  must  have  half  exasper¬ 
ated  a  child  of  genius — a  healthful,  vivacious 
boy,  overfiowing  with  latent  energies,  and  his 
whole  being  based  upon  the  elements  of  taste, 
beauty  and  imagination — so  much  must  be  held 
in  abeyance ;  the  system  so  repels  all  impulses, 
so  discountenances  all  that  is  not  practical  and 
painstaking,  is  so  much  an  illustration  of  the 


^  book  of  Proverbs  rather  than  the  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  John,  that  we  see  at  once  that  the 
I  child  must  have  felt  very  early  in  life  that  he 
i  was,  somehow  or  other,  entirely  out  of  place. 

I  To  make  matters  worse,  while  the  daughter 
i  was  kept  at  home  with  the  mother,  it  had  been 
thought  advisable  to  send  the.boy  of  nine  years 
to  a  Quaker  school,  kept  in  Windham,  Maine  ; 
where,  what  with  hard  beds,  poor  and  scanty 
diet,  he  suffered  very  much  as  Dickens  has  de¬ 
scribed  some  of  his  characters  to  have  suffered 
I  at  a  boarding-schooL  He  gained  experience 
;  here,  which  had  its  value,  undoubtedly ;  and 
people  are  apt  to  consider  the  ministry  of  suffer¬ 
ing  as  the  most  salutary  of  our  experiences — it 
may  be  so  to  ordinary  natures,  but  to  those  of  a 
finer  cast  it  is  far  from  being  so — to  such,  the 
ministry  of  the  beautiful  is  better. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  mother  has  been  educat¬ 
ing  her  daughter  for  a  teacher,  keeping  her  lit¬ 
tle  school  and  helping  out  her  income  by  taking 
a  few- boarders,  a  hard,  precarious  mode  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  but  the  best  open  to  a  woman,  unless 
possessed  of  positive  geniua  At  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  we  much  doubt  if  any  woman,  however 
gifted,  could  have  lived  by  her  pen.  John  was 
now  twelve  years  old,  tali  of  his  age  and  strila- 
ing  in  appearance ;  full  of  life  and  activity,  and 
troubled  by  a  thousand  intimations  out  of  which 
he  could  nmke  nothing  tanpble ;  irritable  in 
temperament,  headstrong  in  will,  yet  withal 
very  brave,  very  generous,  apt  to  learn,  tena¬ 
cious  in  memory,  always  a  little  in  excess  every 
way — a  little  larger,  a  little  more  of  the  right 
sort,  or  the  doubtful  sort,  than  those  about  him. 
Likely  to  get  into  difificulties,  and  give  offense  ; 
but  ready  in  resources,  and  magnanimous  in 
making  amenda 

Here  was  a  positive  character  to  be  managed 
without  aid  by  a  widowed  mother,  but  we  ap¬ 
prehend  the  young  Quakeress  was  equal  to  the 
task,  for  we  hear  of  no  complaints,  and  we  know 
the  utmost  affection,  tenderness  and  respect  ex¬ 
isted  between  mother  and  son  up  to  the  death 
of  the  former.  At  twelve  the  boy  was  put  be¬ 
hind  the  counter  of  a  wholesale  and  retail  dry 
goods  stmre.  We  do  not  hear  how  he  acquitted 
himself ;  but,  whether  well  or  ill,  the  youth  was 
developing,  idways  in  a  right  direction — steadi¬ 
ly  evolving  a  true  manhood ;  the  errors  of  a  day 
were  the  errors  of  a  boy,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  such  even  existed  ;  but,  knowing  the  tem¬ 
perament,  the  force  and  fire  of  the  youth  must 
have  been  volcanic,  and  we  see  what  might  have 
been.  The  faults  of  the  boy  were  the  fires  out 
of  which  were  to  be  molded  an  eainest,  genuine 
manhood. 
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The  parties  in  business  at  length  failed,  and 
young  Neal  Is  once  more  afloat.  We  find  him, 
not  long  after,  giving  lessons  in  writing  and 
drawing ;  and  to  ns,  who  have  puzzled  half  a 
day  over  the  most  illegible  MS.  we  ever  wit¬ 
nessed,  (always  excepting  that  of  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley,  which  is  all  up  and  down  hill,  like  a  grid¬ 
iron  road  over  stumps,  whereas  Mr.  Neal’s  is 
regular  despite  its  badness,)  the  idea  of  his  giv¬ 
ing  lessons  in  penmanship  is  irresistibly  comic. 
He  did  do  it,  however,  and  most  successfully, 
not  only  instructing  in  the  difficult  art,  but 
making  money  thereby;  and  studying  all  the 
time  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  in  book  learn¬ 
ing,  for  his  education,  in  the  true  sense,  had 
been  going  on  all  the  time  that  the  stress  of  life 
had  been  developing  his  energies.  These  lessons 
in  pcumanship,  mechanical  and  irksome  as  they 
must  have  been,  probably  made  him  a  writer, 
for  the  writing  of  words  without  ideas  must 
naturally  have  suggested  a  higher  use  of  them  ; 
while  the  lessons  in  drawing,  if  they  did  not 
convert  him  into  an  artist,  contributed  to  make 
him  one  of  the  best  critics  upon  art  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  with  an  eye  so  true,  and  a  per¬ 
ception  so  delicate,  that  artists  esteem  it  a  priv¬ 
ilege  to  submit  their  works  to  his  judgment.  He 
has  the  true  artistic  instincts,  without  the  blem¬ 
ish  of  affectation. 

He  was  at  this  time  a  sort  of  itinerant  teacher, 
going  from  one  town  to  another,  as  he  could 
best  obtain  pupils — thus  identifying  himself 
with  the  people,  learning  their  habits  and  his¬ 
tory,  and  accumulating  in  the  best  way  material 
for  the  writer  which  is  to  be,  and  for  the  clear- 
thinking,  independent  man,  measuring  himself 
unconsciously  with  his  fellows,  and  thus  learn¬ 
ing  to  use  his  own  powers,  for  it  is  in  this  way 
that  our  orators  are  to  be  made  in  a  free  coun¬ 
try,  and  John  Neal,  even  at  this  time,  is  an  ora¬ 
tor,  unknown  to  himself. 

Mr.  Neal  has  been  heard  to  laugh  at  some  at¬ 
tempts  which  he  now  made  in  portraits,  for, 
Tankee-like,  he  could  turn  his  hand  at  anything. 
These  drawings  were  made  in  India  ink.  He 
says  :  “  Some  of  these  being  taken  and  paid  for,  I 
dare  say,  lest  they  might  get  abroad,  and  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  resemblances.”  Upon  the  whole,  this 
career  was  an  agreeable  and  lucrative  one,  and 
by  no  means  a  disadvantage  to  him  in  any  way. 

He  tried  shopkeeping  in  Boston  awhile,  and 
became  Intimate  with  some  persons  of  genius, 
who  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  brilliant  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  youth  who  did  as  much  work  as  any¬ 
body  about  him,  and  found  timexto  read  and 
gather  up  ideas,  nobody  knew  how  and  when. 
He  opened  a  small  shop  for  himself  at  this  time. 


on  a  capital  of  two  hundred  dollars.  He  had  a 
full  amount  of  trials  now — of  mortifications  and 
failures.  His  energies  were  all  disproportioned 
to  his  field  of  exercise ;  it  was  the  eagle  beating 
his  wings  in  his  uncertain  flight — bruising  him¬ 
self  against  the  sharp  points  and  intervening 
rocks  which  keep  him  from  the  clouds.  But  he 
is  not  disheartened  ;  he  is  not  the  one  to  accept 
of  impediments ;  he  will  not  see  a  lion  in  his 
path. 

He  is  now  more  than  twenty,  and  has  been 
nearly  his  own  master  from  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  has  certainly  supported#himeelf  entirely 
from  that  period — sometimes  prosperous  in 
money  affairs,  and  tiien  again  suffering  the  great¬ 
est  embarrassments ;  but  mentally  he  has  stead¬ 
ily  developed  in  the  right  way ;  reading  any 
thing  and  every  thing  that  presented  itself,  mix¬ 
ing  unchecked  among  all  kinds  of  people,  he 
was  still  a  gentleman  bom,  and  his  instincts  do 
not  play  him  false  ;  the  fine  alembic  of  Nature 
separates  surely  the  pure  metal  from  the  dross,' 
and  he  comes  forth  pure  gold. 

At  this  time  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
John  Pierpont,  and  the  two  Johns  become  at 
once  friends,  in  the  largest  and  best  sense ;  a 
friendship  which  has  stood  the  mutatio^  of 
forty  years,  which ‘has  been  cemented  by  the 
passage  of  time,  and  become  the  honored  inher¬ 
itance  of  the  children  of  each,  is  one  of  those 
beautiful  harmonies  which  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  mortals. 

They  opened  a  large  wholesale  establishment 
together  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  a  broth¬ 
er-in-law  of  Mr.  Pierpont’s  as  partner,  and  did 
an  extensive  and  profitable  business  for  some 
time. 

■rtius,  we  find  these  two  men,  who  subsequently 
became  leading  minds  in  the  coufitry,  giving  a 
tone  to  literature  and  starting  in  the  very  van 
of  reform,  associated  behind  a  counter,  and 
largely  dealing  in  the  commerce  of  the  country 
upon  its  revival  subsequent  to  the  war  of  1812. 
They  study  and  read  together,  also,  and  make 
up  judgments  upon  human  progress,  and  solve 
many  a  knotty  moral  problem  in  concert  Pier¬ 
pont  invents  a  stove — which  is  one  of  the  most 
classical  and  elegant  modes  for  heating  apart¬ 
ments  that  has  yet  been  Invented — and  is  not  in¬ 
different  to  questions  of  religious  import ;  while 
Neal  dips  into  the  languages,  and-  dabbles  in 
verse,  in  the  intervals  of  business. 

In  the  space  of  two  years,  Pierpont,  Neqj  and 
Lord — who  have  at  the  time  two  wholesale  es¬ 
tablishments  and  a  retail  one  In  fnll  blast— find 
their  business  utterly  ruined  by  the  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  all  imported  articles,  and  they 
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failed— failed  honestly  and  entirely,  leaving  | 
themselves  so  poor  that  Pierpont  sold  his  wife’s  | 
spoons  in  order  to  pay  for  lodgings  in  cham-  j 
hers ;  and  Neal  parted  with  all  the  little  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  ho  possessed  in  order  to  ap- 1 
pease  a  Shylock  of  a  creditor,  who  would  take 
nothing  less  than  “  the  pound  of  flesh.” 

He  is  now  as  poor  in  pocket  as  the  boy  of 
twelve  years  had  been  when  he  started  for  him¬ 
self;  but  he  had  many  and  great  resources, 
mental  and  moral,  with  that  hopeful  tempera¬ 
ment  by  which  Pelions  upon.  Ossas  of  difficulty 
might  be  piled,  and  neither  subjugate  nor  dis¬ 
hearten  the  man.  He  had  little  time  to  look 
about,  for  necessities  are  urgent.  His  friend, 
Pierpont,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  urges 
him  to  study  the  profession.  Pierpont  is  his  fast 
friend,  ready  to  aid  him  in  all  things  possible, 
and  he  set  himself  vigorously  to  the  study  of* 
a  laborious  profession,  writing  at  the  same  time 
for  the  press,  dropping  Sibylline  leaves  here  and 
there  upon  all  subjects — reform,  literature,  po¬ 
etry — he  and  Pierpont,  with  all  the  energy  of 
youth  and  the  affluent  resources  of  genius,  giv¬ 
ing  their  impress,  almost  unconsciously,  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  The  two  men  were  each  remarka¬ 
ble.  Pierpont,  even  now,  is  one  of  the  beet  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  fine  old  Pilgrim  type  that 
can  be  found  ;  somewhat  austere  in  appearance, 
upright,  dogmatic,  and  always  fearless  in^kis  ca¬ 
reer  :  tall  in  person,  and  sound  in  health,  he  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  manhood  ;  while  Neal,  quite  as 
remarkable  in  person,  is  even  more  decidedly  a 
man  of  genius — a  demonized  man,  in  the  good 
sense.  Neither  seem  to  have  cared  much  for  mere 
reputation,  while  each  struggled  manfully  for  ex¬ 
pression.  Each  had  something  to  say,  and  have 
said  it  without  studying  consequences ;  so  the 
thing  were  a  good  thing,  they  could  say  it,  and 
trust  to  eternal  harmonies.  Each  has  com¬ 
manded  attention  from  the  force  and  originality 
of  utterance ;  and,  unlike  authors^  in  general, 
especially  those  of  the  weaker  sort,  they  have 
never  been  coddled  and  petted  and  puffed  by 
parasites  or  admirers. 

We  like  this ;  if  a  man  have  a  stout  back¬ 
bone,  and  sound  limbs,  we  do  not  see  why  he  ' 
should  need  a  crutch.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  : 
commendation  is  obnoxious  to  the  pride  of  man- : 
hood.  _  j 

It  must  have  required  no  little  courage  in  i 
John  Neal  to  start  upon  the  study  of  the  law  at  j 
this  time,  without  money,  and  in  a  city  in  which  ; 
the  Bar  was  so  well  represented — by  Pinckney, 
Taney,  Maclin  and  others  whose  names  have 
given  so  much  distinction  to  American  jurispru¬ 
dence.  Here  was  a  self-taught  Yankee,  a  broken  I 


merchant,  and  a  poet  and  literateur,  devoting 
himself  to  one  of  the  most  exhausting  studies 
in  the  world,  with  a  force  that  somebody  has 
called  a  “sixty  horse  power,”  half  doubtful 
from  week  to  week  how  bread  is  to  be  got,  smd 
yet  never  flinching  nor  complaining.  The  bow 
he  did  it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  a 
high  temperament,  and  an  iron  organization, 
preserved  in  its  integrity  by  a  life  of  the  utmost 
temperance  and  the  practice  of  all  manly  exer¬ 
cises,  such  as  sparring,  boxing,  and  gymnastics 
in  general  Further,  he  was  not  one-^ed  in 
the  use  of  bis  faculties ;  he  read  freely  and  wrote 
constantly,  and  thus  he  accomplished  an  almost 
incredible  amount  of  work. 

It  was  at  this  time,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  he 
assisted  Paul  Allen  in  the  writing  of  his  History 
of  the  Revolution — ^nearly  the  whole  of  one  vol¬ 
ume  bearing  witness  to  the  pen  of  Neal,  by  the 
terseness  and  eloquence  of  the  style. 

In  this  way,  he  went  through  four  years  of  la¬ 
borious  duty,  and  entered  upon  a  good  practice 
in  Baltimore — never  feeling  quite  content,  never 
feeling  that  he  did  himself  justice,  although  his 
clients  had  no  reason  to  complain ;  but  Neal  is 
not  a  conceited  man  ;  he  has  never  realized  any 
ideal  of  himself,  and  probably  never  will,  and 
herein  lies  the  secret  of  bis  celebrity. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  went  abroad. 
We  hear  litle  more  of  his  Quakerism — we  appre¬ 
hend  he  had  quite  outgrown  the  sect.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  square  himself  to  any  forms,  how¬ 
ever  desirable  or  respectable,  unless  they  repre¬ 
sented  some  need  within  himself.  He  is  not  a 
man  for  other  people’s  uses ;  he  knows  too  well 
the  value  of  himself,  and  the  innate  worth  of  a 
true  manhood.  Whatever  may  unfold  itself  in 
him  later  in  life,  at  this  time  he  is  a  terribly  in 
earnest  man,  who  can  see  nothing  from  another 
man’s  stand-point — only  from  his  own.  He  is 
savagely  independent ;  be  knows  of  no  law  save 
that  which  God  himself  has  written  in  burning 
characters,  deeper  graven  than  upon  any  Sinai 
tablet  upon  the  human  heart 

In  Europe,  he  writes  for  the.  principal  ma^ 
zines,  Blackwood  and  others,  and  was  domesti- 
,  cated  for  over  two  years  in  the  household  of 
:  Jeremy  Bentham,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
:  men  of  the  times.  His  reminiscences  of  the  old 
I  man  who  used  to  go  bareheaded  about  his  gar- 
I  den,  scattering  his  hieroglyphics  here  and  there, 
j  jotting  down  his  conceptions,  and  leaving  others, 
:  Dumont  or  Neal,  to  fill  up  the  outline — receiv¬ 
ing  tokens  of  honor  from  crowned  heads  with 
as  much  simplicity  as  be  would  a  piece  of  l»ead 
and  butter  from  his  cook — sure  among  the  most 
I  gr^hic  smd  attractive  writings  of  John  Nesti. 
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He  must  have  written  with  a  strong  pen  abroad, 
for  he  achieved  a  reputation  ^ere,  the  reflex  of 
which  was  felt  this  side  of  the  water.  He  also 
contracted  many  and  valuable  fHendships,  which 
have  survived  time  and  change.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Neal  is  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  persist¬ 
ency  of  bis  social  affections. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  had 
proposed  ^ttling  in  New  Orleans  or  New  York, 
but  circumstances  induced  him  to  flx  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  his  native  city.  We  think  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  come  to  New  York. 
Our  Nazareths  are  not  the  best  places  for  us. 
We  are  elbowed  too  much — we  have  too  much 
malice  and  envy  to  contend  with.  Our  neigh¬ 
bors  have  boys  and  girls  to  make  their  way  in 
the  world,  and  they  do  not  like  that  our  boys 
and  girls  should  go  ahead  of  theirs.  Then, 
again,  the  strength  we  expend  in  “  beating  the 
air  ”  is  so  much  loss.  The  gossip  and  petty  con¬ 
struction  of  those  jealous  of  a  great  career  Art 
the  flner  sensibilities,  and  produce  discords  in 
our  nature  where  harmonies  might  have  been 
superinduced. 

He,  however,  settled  in  Portland,  a  place 
which  afforded  him  little  field — which  has  given 
birth  probably  tomiore  authors  than  any  place 
of  its  size  in  thte  country,  all  of  whom  have  been 
compelled  to  leave  in  order  to  live.  Mr.  Neal 
should  have  done  the  same  thing ;  it  had  been 
better  for  him  as  a  man  of  genius — ^better  for 
his  fame  and  bis  usefulness.  Let  Portland  have 
the  bones  of  her  prophets — lei  her  build  up 
their  sepulchers ;  but  she  does  AOt  know  how  to 
appreciate  her  living  prophets. 

He  encountered  bitter  hostility,  it  would  seem, 
at  his  flrst  advent  among  his  townsmen,  who 
had  conceived  the  idea  that  he  had  traduced  his 
country  abroad.  We  have  never  seen  these  arti¬ 
cles,  but  presume  the  impression  originated  from 
a  misconstruction  of  his  Yankee  Sketches,  iit 
which  he  shows  up  the  peculiarities  of  a  new 
country,  and  the  exigencies  of  a  new  people. 
Anybody  who  knows  how  foolishly  sensitive  our 
countrymen  are  at  the  strictures  of  writers  like 
Mrs.  Trollop,  Fanny  Kemble  and  Dickens,  will 
easily  understand  this  matter. 

Mr.  Neal  was  not  the  man  to  be  intimidated. 
He  set  himself  resolutely  down  by  the  ashes  of 
his  old  home — he  married  a  wife,  inherited  prop¬ 
erty,  built  himself  houses,  practised  law,  and 
wrote  novels  by  the  cord.  * 

Mr.  Neal  was  bom  a  writer — as  he  was  bora 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  talkers  in  the  world. 
We  have  listened  to  the  conversation  of  the 
flnest  minds  in  the  country — ^poets,  novelists, 
reformers,  and  thinkers  of  every  grade,  and  we 


can  truly  say  we  have  never  found  his  superior 
I  for  richness,  originality,  and  beauty  of  ideas.  He 
is  like  an  inspired  man ;  his  thoughts  flow  rap¬ 
idly,  and  riiape  themselves  into  language  terse 
and  striking,  without  any  apparent  effort  on  his 
I  part  Wit,  humor,  pathos,  poetry,  progress — 

I  all  are  touched  off  with  the  force  and  pro- 
'  priety  of  a  man  who  might  have  made  the  par- 
i  ticular  subject  a  study  with  him.  It  is  this 
I  affluence  of  material,  this  never-failing  fountain 
I  sparkling  with  diamonds,  that  has  given  him  so 
I  much  celebrity  as  a  fine  talker. 

We  have  heard  him  lecture,  always  without 
notes,  upon  a  great  'variety  of  sulgects ;  never 
at  a  loss  for  words — never  wanting  in  ideas,  al- 
I  ways  enthusing  his  audience,  and  yet  we  have 
I  felt  that  the  best  and  most  significant  truths  he 
I  uttered  were  lost  to  his  auditors,  who  either  did 
/lot  receive  the  ideas  at  all,  or  else  regarded 
them  as  proofs  of  an  eccentric  mind,  never  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  new  great  truth  must  be  eccen¬ 
tric  to  the  old. 

Mr.  Neal  was  the  flrst  to  start  in  this  country 
the  question  called  woman’s  rights,  and  that, 
too,  when  he  stood  alone  in  defence  of  inaliena- 
ble  human  rights  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
!  color.  Whether  his  opinions  were  the  absolute 
growth  of  his  own  culture  in  this  connection,  or 
sprang  from  the  opinions  and  conversations  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  Robert  Owen,  and  others,  we 
are  unable  to  state,  but  the  fact  is  without  con¬ 
tradiction  that  he  was  the  flrst  to  promulgate 
:  them  in  this  country,  and  that,  too,  under  an 
I  amount  of  ridicule  and  opposition  enough  to 
I  deter  a  weak  man. 

I  We  remember  Mr.  Neal’s  appearance  at  the  New 
:  York  Tabernacle,  where  he  was  invited  to  hold  a 
I  discussion  upon  his  great  subject,  at  that  time, 
the  rights  of  woman.  His  opponents  were  Colo¬ 
nel  Stone,  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  always 
!  a  favorite,  and  Park  Benjamin,  who  at  that  time 
enjoyed  a  flash  popularity.  The  audience  was 
not  a  large  one,  but  was  of  the  highest  quality 
!  in  culture  and  refinement ;  and  being  in  a  great 
I  degree  composed  of  intellectual  persons  of  old 
I  and  esteemed  families,  was  naturally  a  conserv¬ 
ative  one.  Some  enthusiasm  was  manifested  at 
the  fine  manly  appearance  of  John  Neal,  his  su¬ 
perior  address  and  thorough  gentlemanly  breed¬ 
ing,  no  less  than  for  the  exhibition  of  original 
thought  and  outbursts  of  his  eloquence.  His 
person,  address  and  genius  created  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  commonplace  look,  manner  and 
'  ideas  of  one  of  his  antagonists,  and  the  mounte- 
!  bank  noise  and  shallow 'pretension  of  the  other. 
!  Mr.  Neal  was  treated  rudely  more  than  cava- 
I  lierly ;  no  arguments  were  brought  to  meet  his. 


JOHN  NEAl^ 


and  he  found  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  noble  milion,  and  the  ligaments  tied  together  by  the 
beast  bated  with  squibs  and  fire  rockets.  He  skill  of  the  doctors ;  bat  no  live,  fiesh  and  Mood 
must  have  felt  keenly  his  position,  bat  strong  in  '  women  and  men,  whose  true  life  aod  growth  are 
his  convictions  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely '  revealed  to  ns.  We  have  no  sinning  and  repent- 
divested  of  all  spleen  or  resentment  A  few '  ant  Davids,  nor  patriarchal  families,  with 
keen  retorts,  utttered  with  the  utmost  good  na-  their  unloved  Leahs,  and  tender  Rachels,  and 
ture,  took  the  audience  by  storm ;  and,  if  he  did  bickering  children,  out  of  which  are  to  spring 
not  convince  them,  he  certainly  earried  off  the  nations  greatness.  Ah  t  we  most  go  to  the 
honors,  and  retired  as  a  lion  might  be  supposed  Bible  for  the  best  models  in  biograidiy,  as  well 
to  do  from  a  contest  in  which  no  honor  was  to  as  in  every  thing  else.  Would  that  men  and 


be  gained. 


women  had  the  courage  and  the  magnanimity 


Mr.  Neal  has  a  mind  singularly  hospitable  in  to  speak  of  themselves  as  they  would  speak  of 
its  recipiency.  Phrenology,  clairvoyance,  mag- '  third  .parties,  with  a  beautiful  acknowledgment 
netism,  all  that  is  allied  to  the  spiritual  side  of  '  of  the  divine  lights,  and  not  lew  of  the  shadow 
our  nature,  finds  in  him  an  earnest  and  wiiling  side. 

investigator.  We  do  not  call  him  a  credulous  '  Mr.  Neal  has  not  the  persistency  which  goes 
man  in  this.  We  regard  it  as  the  finest  aspect  with  ambition.  He  tries  his  strength,  masters 
of  character,  which  wiil  be  a  test  of  his  superi- '  his  subject,  and  lets  it  drop.  Always  it  is  lew 
ority  in  the  times  when  men  will  look  backward  ^  for  theVorld’s  approval  or  recognition  than  for 
to  learn  who  were  the  men  and  women  in  ad- 1  his  own  loyalty  to  Mmself.  He  is  not  indifferent, 
vance  of  their  age  by  a  preponderance  of  those !  by  any  means,  to  approval ;  but  that  is  not  the 
spiritual  elements  which  bring  us  nearest  to  the  I  spring  of  action.  He  is  conscious  of  power,  and 
divine.  It  is  more  in  accordance  with  great  at- !  ready  to  use  it;  he  challenges  combat,  for  he 
tributes  to  believe  the  possible,  even  if  it  be  im- 1  knows  nothing  is  more  dcadiy  to  soul  and  body 
probabie,  than  to,  coldiy  reject  simply  because  |  than  stagnation.  He  is  but  little  understood  by 
the  understanding  has  failed  to  indorse  the  con-  !  those  k(x>at  him,  for  he  is  always  a  little  in  ex- 
ditions  of  a  snbjeci  The  understanding  takes  j  cess.  His  magnanimity  is  more  than  ordinary, 
cognizance  of  the  external  world  of  facta  and  his  g^enerosity  a  little  more  than  generous,  his 
inferences,  but  leaves  a  vast  field  of  as  yet  un-  ^  perception  of  a  subject  broader  and  deeper  than 
e^lored  facts  and  inferences  which  the  esthetic  !  that  of  others ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  all 
and  divine  within  us  grasp  by  an  instinct  as  |  he  exhibits,  over  and  above  what  is  understood, 
powerful  as  that  which  urges  the  roots  of  a  plant '  is  regarded  as  sheer  nonsense.  The  pearl  is  not 
to  extend  themselves  in  the  direction  of  a  hid- 1  to  be  cast  before  unequal  recipients  ;  the  bright 
den  fountain  of  water.  1  rays  of  the  diamond  are  lost  upon  the  blind ; 

Mr.  Neal  has  always  led  the  van  in  reform,  j  the  midday  sun  is  for  the  eagle,  not  for  the  owl. 
Woman’s  rights,  anti-slavery,  temperance,  all  Mr.  Neal  is  always  a  man  of  genius,  but  never 
have  found  in  him  a  powerful  and  untiring  ad- '  the  worldly  wise  man.  ' 

vocate.  When  others  came  to  the  field,  aod  a  ^  He  is, conscious  of  something  of  the  kind  ifi 
thousand  shallow  speakers  blew  their  penny  '  himself,  and  meets  it  with  good-natured  sarcasm 
trumpets,  Mr.  Neal,  with  his  accustomed  habit  |  in  another.  Listening  to  the  exuberant  indigna- 
of  doing  nothing  except  from  some  inward  need,  I  tion  of  a  friend,  at  some  piece  of  turpitude,  he 
or  outward  cail,  made  fewer  demonstrations  replied : 

publicly — being  now  devoted,  with  all  the  accus-  “  My  dear  Madam,  let  me  advise — never  bring 

tomed  wholeness  of  his  action,  to  the  education  in  an  elephant  to  crack  a  fiea.” 

and  care  of  his  family.  The  revulsion,  of  course,  was  complete.  He 

We  wish  John  Neal  would  write  a  biography  is  never  at  a  loss  for  comparisons  at  once  pithy 
of  himself.  His  experience  in  the  world  has  been  I  and  to  the  purpose.  Speaking  of  two  persons  in 
broad  and  rich ;  while  the  inner  experience,  out  the  literary  ranks — the  one  diligent  and  perse- 
of  which  the  outer  has  grown,  must  have  been  vering,  the  other  not  less  so,  but  relieved  by  a 
far  more  affluent.  He  has  said,  “  Perhaps  I  may  natural  buoyancy  and  youtbfulness — he  said : 
take  it  into  my  head^  do  so,  in  all  truth  and  ^  "  As  t«  them,  it  is  just  the  difference  between 

honesty.”  This  is  what  we  need.  Biography  has  I  a  fountain  and  a  pump — you  may  have  water 
not  advanced,  in  the  high  sense,  since  the  days  ;  from  both ;  but  it  fiows  from  one — it  musf  be 
of  Plutarch.  We  have  had  the  parchment  rec-  I  forced  up  from  the  other.” 
ords  of  men  and  women,  with  about  as  much  vi- !  Mr.  Neal  commenced  his  career  as  a  writer  in 
tality  in  them  as  a  Theban  mummy,  or  a  pre- 1  a  small  political  paper,  in  Augusta,  Maine,  if 
pared  skeleton,  with  the  veins  iqjected  with  ver-  ^  we  mistake  not,  while  yet  a  boy,  taking  tjiose 
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remarkable  aud  savage  likenesses  in  India  ink, 
and  giving  lessons  in  penmanship  at  the  same 
time,  since  which  his  pen  has  never  been  idle. 
He  has  written  upon  almost  all  subjects,  strik¬ 
ingly  and  to  the  purpose,  often  in  the  highest 
vein  of  eloquence  and  poetry — politics,  critiques, 
stories,  essays,  poems,  sketches,  novels,  histories. 
He  has  been  a  successful  editor  in  various  pa¬ 
pers,  and  his  critiques  upon  books  and  authors 
have  attracted  more  attention  in  the  country 
than  any  others,  not  even  excepting  those  of 
Margaret  Fuller  and  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

'His  first  critique  appeared  in  the  Boston  Cen- 
tinel,  edited  at  that  time  by  Mtyor  Russel.  It 
seems  an  editorial  had  appeared,  commenting 
upon  Shakespeare’s  intention  in  regard  to  the 
two  pictures  in  Hamlet,  while  the  Prince  is  re¬ 
proving  his  mother,  and  says, 

“  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  this,”  kc. 

And  then  says  of  the  usurper,  that  he 

”  The  precious  diadem  stole,  and  put  it 
In  bis  pocket,” 

Which  the  editor  insisted  was  a  mere  stage  di¬ 
rection  which  had  crept  into  the  text,  alleging 
that  originally  the  closet  scene  was  played,  not  as 
now,  with  two  miniatures,  but  with  a  miniature 
of  the  buried  king,  which  Hamlet  wears  near  his 
heart,  and  a  portrait  on  the  wall.  This  version 
was  greatly  praised  at  the  time  for  its  ingenuity, 
and  certainly  was  quite  plausible. 

Mr.  Neal  dissented  entirely,  and  wrote  a  crit¬ 
ique  which  attracted  much  attention,  not  only 
from  its  originality  of  composition,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  pathos  underlying  the  current  of  thought, 
which  made  the  ideas  a  reproduction  of  the 
mental  state  of  the  unhappy  Prince.  He  shows 
that  the  editor,  in  support  of  his  theory,  has 
lost  sight  of  the  “  stinging  sarcasm  of  the 
troubled  Prince,  when  he  charges  his  uncle  with 
stealing,  not  conquering,  the  precious  diadem, 
the  golden  round  of  sovereignty.” 

This  critique  gave  him  at  once  a  reputation 
among  the  thinkers  and  critics  a(  the  Athens 
of  America ;  a  term,  by  the  way,  which  Neal  was 
the  first  to  apply  to  our  eastern  metropolis,  and 
that,  too,  more  in  derision  at  her  pretentiousness, 
than  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  claima 

Mr.  Neel  writes  and  forgeta  He  takes  no 
care  of  his  reputation.  He  is  never  found  be¬ 
tween  elegant  covers,  and  surrounded  with  gilt ; 
he  can  aflbrd  to  bide  his  time.  If  thp  world 
needs  him,  these  things  will  come  in  due  time  ; 
if  it  does  not,  he  is  the  last  man  to  stand  in  neg¬ 
lected  tinsel,  cumbering  the  shelves  of  a  library. 
We  believe  an  edition  of  his  works  would  be 
very  taking  at  this  time,  and  amply  remunerate 
an  enterprising  publisher. 


His  novels  are  more  voluminous  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  known ;  and,  we  believe,  contain  more 
striking  character  drawing  and  more  passages 
of  power  than  any  living  writer’s.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  list  : 

Volumei.  English.  Tolomcs.  English. 

Keep  Cool . 2  3  Will  Adams . 2  — 

Logan . 2  4  Brother  Jonathan.2  8 

Randolph . 2  —  Rachel  Dyer . 1  — 

Serenty-six . 2  —  Authorship . 1  — 

The  poems  of  “  Niagara  ”  and  “  Goldeau  ” 
have  afforded  excellent  material  wherewith 
others  have  worked.  He  prepared  Dumont’s 
“  Bentham  ”  for  the  American  press,  also,  and 
has  recently  published  a  work  entitled  “One 
Word  More,”  of  a  religious  character,  and  of  a 
deep,  earnest  significancy,  as  indicating  the  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  of  a  remarkable  and  original 
mind.  It  will  be  a  work  to  be  read  long  after 
the  sods  of  the  valley  shall  lie  lightly  above  the 
breast  of  a  man  “  who,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.”  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written  ^ve 
to  the  work  a  peculiar  interest,  of  which  we 
may  not  at  present  speak. 

In  person,  we  should  think  John  Neal  to  be 
about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  hight,  and  most 
nobly  and  justly  proportioned.  His  head  sits 
well  and  handsomely  upon  his  dioulders,  with 
a  peculiarly  aspiring  and  poetic  bearing.  His 
form  is  erect,  and  has  a  military  air  of  force  and 
decision,  which  is  enhanced  by  a  dress  which 
happens  to  be  Quaker  and  military  at  the  same 
time — a  single-breasted  coat  with  a  small  square 
collar — a  costume  peculiarly  becoming,  and  from 
which  he  does  not  vary. 

His  head  is  of  ample  size  and  fine  proportion  ; 
his  portraits  bear  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Gen.  Jackson.  He  is  a  man,  once  seen,  not  to 
be  forgotten.  All  persons  bear  a  semblance, 
more  or  less  striking,  to  some  animal  of  the 
lower  creations — the  prototypes  of  man  more  or 
less  expressed.  Mr.  Neal  resembles  the  lion. 
He  has  the  eye  of  the  lion,  a  yellow  grey — his 
hair  is  tawny,  and  his  bearing  that  of  the  lion. 

He  has  two  daughters  and  a  son  living.  A 
son  in  his  early  youth  perished  lately  in  Nica¬ 
ragua,  whither  he  had  gone,  as  did  hundreds  of 
others,  in  the  belief  that  that  arch  deceiver. 
Walker,  was  a  true  man,  intent  to  extend  the 
privileges  and  amenities  of  a  higher  culture  in 
a  land  of  anarchy  and  misrule.  The  affection 
of  the  father  for  this  youth  was  more  than 
fatherly — it  was  sublime,  and  when  this  story 
shall  be  written  it  will  form  a  chapter  in  human 
experience — and  Christian  experience,  also — 
more  touching  than  any  record  of  Pagan  pa¬ 
rental  magnanimity. 
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Hr.  Neal  is  social  and  genial  in  his  every-daj 
life — ^he  has  never  sacrificed  the  comfort  of  life 
for  the  sake  of  literary  distinction.  When  he 
became  a  husband  and  father,  it  was  with  a 
living  sense  of  the  sanctities  and  responsibiii- 
ties  involved  in  these  relations,  and  he  has  not 
failed  to  be  at  all  times  the  devoted  companion 
and  genial  Mend,  who  helped  to  make  sunshine 
upon  the  household  altar.  He  is  not  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  abroad,  and  the  crabbed,  selfish 
man  at  home. 

Within  a  few  years,  Mr.  Neal  has  become  an 
active  member  of  the  orthodox  chnrch,  and  now 
the  enthusiasm  so  finely  preserved  through  life 
has  diverted  itself  into  the  channel  of  Christian 
duty  and  untiring  religious  aspiration. 


ANDRE  CHENIER. 

BT  aiRT. 

TmuUted  bj  Uatj  L.  Booth,  for  the  C.  8.  Magsdne, 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

THB  VARM  or  VISOCLAT, 

We  must  now  return  to  the  saloon  of  the 
house  No.  19,  Avenue  du  Tiers. 

Claude  Mouriez  had  just  run  to  the  door, 
which  was  echoing  the  strokes  of  the  knocker, 
when  Andrd  made  the  Countess  a  very  agnifi- 
cant  sign  to  escape,  which  the  latter  obeyed  like 
a  devoted  slave  ;  she  pressed  the  spring  of  the 
pier-table,  and  the  light  from  the  saloon  illu¬ 
mined  the  entrance  into  the  subterranean  pas¬ 
sage.  But  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  spring¬ 
ing  into  their  refuge,  Adrien  raised  his  head  and 
tossed  his  arms  as  if  regaining  his  senses,  and  a 
rapid  reflection  suggested  no  other  thought  to 
the  poet  than  that  of  also  carrying  off  the  young 
man,  who,  on  his  recovery  from  his  swoon,  would 
be  a  witness  to  their  flight  and  to  the  secret  of 
escape.  This  was  executed  with  the  speed  de¬ 
manded  by  decisive  moments. 

By  the  light  of  the  lamp  in  the  subterranean 
passage,  Andrd  perceived  that  Adrien  had  not 
entirely  recovered  from  his  swoon,  and  that  a 
violent  nervous  crisis  was  agitating  his  body 
without  opening  his  eyes. 

“  Madame,”  said  Chenier,  “  there  is  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  lose.  This  asylum  is  not  secure.  We 
must  improve  the  minutes  which  remain  to  us. 
They  are  going  to  surround  the  honse  and  the 
neighboring  forest ;  this  is  unquestionable.  We 
can  yet  gain  my  cottage,  near  by ;  this  will  be 
a  place  of  refuge  until  night,  and  then  we  can 
decide  on  the  fbture.”  , 

The  Countess  Marguerite  bowed  her  head  and 
mused  for  a  few  moments ;  then,  making  a  sign 
which  opposed  the  proposition  of  the  poet,  she 
tore  a  leaf  from  her  memorandum-book,  and 


{ffter  writing  in  pencil  these  words,  “  7b  (Ae  Aonm 

lienu,”  she  placed  it  under  the  first  lamp  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vault,  on  the  side  of  the 
forest 

“  It  is  a  pity,”  said  she  to  Clrfnier,  “  to  aban¬ 
don  this  poor  young  man  here;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  ” — 

“Madame,”  interrupted  Chdnier,  “we  will 
abandon  no  one — ^not  even  an  enemy.” 

The  Countess  raised  the  horizontal  door  of 
the  subterranean  passage ;  Andrd  took  Adrien, 
still  deprived  of  consciousness,  in  his  arms,  and 
they  quickly  disappeared  in  the  forest  on  the 
side  of  Viroflay. 

Nature,  who  always  does  her  duty  despite  our 
follies,  was  animating  this  desert  with  the  charms 
of  tfe  morning  hours.  All  the  beings  which 
God  had  not  endowed  with  reason  were  joyous 
with  life,  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  among  the 
flowers  of  the  thicket,  and  within  the  inclosure 
of  the  farm,  and  were  singing  the  hymn  of  love 
and  of  Spring  in  every  tone  and  with  every 
voice. , 

It  was  the  10th  of  May ;  a  poet  wrote  in  the 
Mereure  the  following  verse : 

tports  fiuToonddd^  and  by  ftrtleu 
Borne  by  the  Loves  upon  e  throne  of  cloads. 

Hay  comes,  and  Earth  a  joyful  welcome  smilee— 
The  waves  flow  gentler  ’neath  its  magic  touch ; 
Breathing  its  balmy  flragrance  o’er  the  soil, 

It  decks  the  circle  the  year  with  flowers,” 

On  the  same  day,  the  Convention  crossed  the 
terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  with  a  kind  of  relig¬ 
ious  solemnity,  and  installed  itself  in  the  Tuile- 
ries — a  deserted  chateau  since  the  10th  of 
August  ’Tis  a  dark  and  gloomy  ch&teau,  built 
to  bring  misfortune  on  all  those  who  shall  inhab¬ 
it  it ;  yet  this  will  hinder  no  person  from  dwell¬ 
ing  there ! 

In  an  opening  of  the  forest  which  led  to  Viro- 
flay,  there  was  then  found  a  small  cottage,  in¬ 
closed  within  a  garden,  and  protected  from  the 
passers  by  four  walls.  Andrd  Chdnier  paused 
for  a  moment  before  the  house  to  see  if  it  w^ 
inhabited  or  deserted. 

The  half  opened  window-shutters,  the  flower^ 
pots  in  the  windows,  the  bird-cages  hanging  on 
the  walls,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  farmyard,  all 
attested  that  the  tenants  ''■f  ^ttis  house  were 
happy  countrymen  mho  apprtdatod  their  happinm. 
Chdnier  had  need  of  all  his  strength  to  resist  the 
increased  nervous  agitation  of  poor  Adrien ;  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  devote  himself  any 
longer  to  an  act  of  humanity  which  imperiled  a 
woman.  He  felt  no  scruples,  therefore,  in  laying 
the  nephew  of  Claude  Mouriez  upon  the  thrediold 
of  the  cottage  gate ;  and,  after  ringing  the  bell 
violently,  he  drew  the  Countess  Marguerite 
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among  the  neighboring  trees,  where  they  conld 
see  without  being  seen. 

The  door  was  opened ;  a  half-clothed  man  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  threshold,  uttered  a  ory,  raised 
bis  hands  to  heaven,  and,  bending  over  Adrien, 
lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  into  the  garden. 

At  the  same  moment,  two  window-shutters 
were  opened  on  the  front,  and  some  women 
showed  themselves  and  then  disappeared,  as  if 
to  lose  no  time  in  looking  ont  when  the  point 
in  question  was  to  aid  some  one. 

“  God  be  thanked  1”  exclaimed  Chdnier,  “  there 
are  women  I  My  conscience  is  at  rest ;  this  poor 
young  man  will  not  want  for  cai’e.” 

And  after  giving  a  last  glance  to  the  hospita¬ 
ble  house,  he  said,  offering  his  arm  to  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Marguerite,  * 

“  Now,  Madame,  let  us  think  of  yon.” 

“  Of  us,  my  noble  poet,”  answered  the  young 
woman. 

From  this  moment  there  was  a  reserve  of 
exquisite  delicacy,  which  choice  spirits  will  ap¬ 
preciate,  in  the  conduct  of  Andrd  Chenier ;  he 
spoke  not  a  single  word,  and  only  gazed  at  the 
road  before  him.  To  speak  of  indifferent  things 
was  impossible ;  to  speak  of  love  was  inoppor¬ 
tune  ;  yet  the  silence  of  the  poet  had  a  far  more 
eloquent  expression  in  the  midst  of  this  deep 
solitude;  his  glances  had  much 'more  love  than 
impassioned  words,  for  they  devoured  the  space, 
and  watched  with  all  their  intensity  over  the 
ambushes  of  the  road. 

At  last,  the  forest  opened  in  its  descent  to¬ 
ward  cultivated  lands,  and  showed  the  trees 
which  are  friends  to  man.  The  Countess  Mar¬ 
guerite  pointed  with  her  Anger  to  two  poplars, 
as  the  pilot  shows  the  lighthouse  of  the  port 
after  a  storm. 

“  It  is  there,”  said  she,  and  sadness  and  joy 
were  mingled  in  the  e.xpression  of  her  charming 
face. 

“  Already  I”  exclaimed  Chenier. 

'{here  are  some  moments  in  which  the  shortest 
word  is  more  signiAcant  than  the  longest  phrase, 
moments  in  which  it  can  cause  the  intellig^ent 
woman  who  hears  it  and  welcomes  it  to  dream  a 
whole  day. 

“  My  noble  poet,”  said  Marguerite,  “  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  add  nothing  to  this  word.  I 
wish  to  keep  it  like  a  Aower  which  a  friend 
leaves  with  his  adieu.  I  am  about  to  reply  to 
every  question  which  you  could  ask  me,  for  I 
hear  your  thought  as  the  echo  hears  the  voice. 
I  must  enter  alone  into  this  garden  of  refuge, 
the  house  of  my  faithful  Denis ;  alone  I  under¬ 
stand  me  welL  But  I,  who  have  so  long  watched 
over  you,  I  do  not  renounce  the  mission  I  have 


chosen ;  I  wish  still  to  watch  over  your  steps, 
and  to  know  if  the  morrow  continues  to  you  the 
happiness  of  to-day.  It  is  for  you,  great  poet, 
to  tell  the  stars  of  this  night,  and  the  sun  of  this 
day,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  what  yon  have 
done  for  me,  and  to  remind  me  of  it  every  hour 
of  my  life,  if  forgetfulness  should  wither  roy 
heart.” 

They  were  before  the  little  gate  with  its 
verdant  and  gigantic  poplars.  The  Countess 
placed  her  beautiful  hand  in  that  of  the  poet, 
saying : 

“  Here  your  messages  and  your  letters  will 
always  be 'received  with  joy.  Adieu!  adieu! 
be  prudent!  Prudence  is  courage.  Prudence 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  virtues ;  she  bolds  a 
sword. In  her  hand,  but  she  tries  the  point  with 
her  Anger  before  using  it.  Andrd  Chenier,  a 
thunderbolt  separates  us — a  smile  of  Heaven 
may  reunite  ns.  Adieu !” 

The  gate  opened ;  Marguerite  summoned  all 
her  energy,  and,  pointing  with  her  Anger  to  the 
sunny  sky,  she  disappeared. 

The  shadows  of  Erebus  fell  upon  the  eyelids 
of  the  young  poet,  the  sky  darkened,  a  vail  of 
mourning  shrouded  the  trees — the  country  was 
a  tomb. 

He  walked  a  long  time  at  random,  like  a 
sailor  who  has  lost  his  guiding  star  among  the 
thick  clouds  of  the  nights  The  memory  of  his 
friend  Roueber  Anally  recalled  him  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  and  duties  of  common  life,  and  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  search  in  the  forest  for  a  road 
which  only  led  to  the  house  of  a  friend. 

The  little  farm  of  the  gardener,  -Denis,  at  Vi- 
roAay,  had  a  charming  air,  which  realized  a 
poet’s  dream  of  happiness  in  the  civilized  oases 
of  the  North.  It  was  a  comer  of  land,  half  in 
the  shade  and  half  in  the  sun ;  watering  Aowers, 
ripening  fruits,  tangling  superb  shrubbery,  giv¬ 
ing  daily  bread  to  the  traveler,  and  thoughts  to 
the  poet — another  kind  of  bread  which  has  its 
leaven  also. 

On  taking  refuge  there.  Marguerite,  who  bad 
before  exchanged  the  costume  of  a  noble  lady 
for  that  of  a  citizeness,  threw  off  this  last  dis¬ 
guise  and  clothed  herself  in  the  coarse  petticoat 
of  a  farmer’s  wife  ;  even  her  beautiful  hair  was 
buried  beneath  a  triple  crown  of  linen,  adorned 
with  coarse  lace  on  the  seams  and  border. 

Denis,  the  gardener,  a  young  man  of  thirty, 
attached,  like  his  father,  to  the  family  de 
Grave,  pianifested  no  surprise  at  the  arrival  of 
the  Countess  Marguerite ;  the  only  words  which 
escaped  his  lips  were : 

“  I  expected  you.” 

A  melancholy  smile  replied,  and  the  clasp  of 
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a  beautiful  and  noble  hand  completed  the  mute 
answer. 

But  Angelique  did  not  come,  and  the  Count- 
eea  went  often  to  the  roof  of  the  farm-house  to 
look  out  on  the  avenues  of  the  forest ;  the  day 
was  half  gone,  and  so  long  a  delay  disquieted  her. 

Denis  had  been  entreated  not  to  diaconllnue 
his  morning  work,  but  at  noon  he  came  to  seat 
himself  with  his  wife  beneath  a  trellis  of  lilacs, 
where  his  child  was  sleeping  in  its  cradle,  and 
the  Countess  Marguerite,  more  and  more  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  absence  of  Angelique,  addressed 
him  a  few  questions,  rather  to  satisfy  her  impa¬ 
tience  than  her  curiosity. 

"  I  expected  that  Madame  would  question  me,” 
said  the  gardener.  “  Yes,  I  spent  several  hours 
in  Paris  yesterday  attending  to  my  business.” 

“And  did  yon  learn  any  news?” 

“One  always  learns  news  when  he  goes  to 
that  place.” 

“  Good  or  evil  T” 

“  I  think  this  time  that  it  is  good,”  said  the 
gardener,  with  a  mysterious  air,  and  in  a  low 
voice,  a^if  he  ^ere  afraid  of  being  heard  by  the 
trees. 

“  Come,  tell  me  this  good  news,  Denis.” 

“  This  good  news  is  bad  for  some.” 

“  I  understand.” 

“  It  is  good  for  us.  It  is  spoken  aloud  in  the 
Palais  Egalitd.  A  letter  which  Tallien  has 
written  from  Tours  to  the  Convention  was  read 
from  the  piazza,  in  which  he  says  that  every 
thing  is  going  wrong  in  that  place,  and  com- 
pluns  much  of  the  negligence  of  Government” 

“  And  who  read  this  letter?” 

“  Some  men  who  knew  how  to  read  as  well  as 
Madame  the  Countess,  and  who  ascended  the 
benches,  paper  in  hand.  Then  you  should  see 
how  these  men,  act  ,and  hear  what  they  say  I 
They  are  fiirious  against  the  Girondins ;  they 
say  that  they  do  all  the  mischief,  and  that  with¬ 
out  these  Girondins,  every  thing  would  go  on 
smoothly.  Afterward,  another  piece  of  news 
was  read,  which  made  all  the  men  of  the  clubs 
utter  loud  cries.  There  are  four  departments  in 
a  blaze,  and  the  white  flag  was  unfurled  on  the 
seventh  of  May,  at  Loudun.” 

“  What  do  you  say,  Denis?” 

“  Madame  the  Countess  may  be  sure  that  I  do 
not  invent  this  news.  All  who  come  from  the 
Cafd  Corraza  publish  it  aloud  ;  there  is  no  con¬ 
cealment  Some,  those  who  are  of  our  party, 
say  that  all  is  over,  and  that  two  hundred 
thousand  royalists  are  marching  upon  the  Con¬ 
vention;  others,  shaking  their  fists,  exclaim 
that  the  Girondins  must  ^onnt  for  it,  because 
they  have  confederated  the  departments.” 


“  But,  my  brave  Denis,  have  yon  heard  the 
news  of  the  white  flag  unfurled  at  Loudun  given 
as  positive  ?” 

“  Oh  I  that  is  positive  ;  Madame  the  Countess 
may  believe  me  as  if  I  were  under  oath.  It  is 
taken  word  for  word  from  the  Moniteur,  they 
say  ;  they  were  selling  it  for  a  sou  before  the 
Cafd  de  la  R^gence ;  I  bought  it — ^here  it  is.” 

The  Countess  took  the  crumpled  paper,  and 
read  through  tears  of  joy  the  following  extract 
from  the  MonUeur: 

Four  dip^fmenU  are  in  a  Haze;  Loudun  hat 
unfurled  the  vMefiag." 

CHAPTER  xxm.  *■ 

THl  FASH  or  mtOFLAT  OOHII.11ISD. 

The  Countess  Marguerite  read  this  news  over 
three  times,  and  then  doubted  the  testimony  of 
her  own  eyes. 

“  The  white  flag  unfurled  at  Loudun !”  ex¬ 
claimed  she ;  “  why,  that  is  almost  at  the  gates 
of  Paris  I” 

“  That  is  true,  Madame  ;  it  is  what  I  heard 
say,”  observed  Denis.  “  I  was  not  suspected ; 
in  my  country  coat  and  ample  air,  I  mingled 
with  the  groups,  and  heard  every  thing  that  was 
said,  that  I  might  turn  it  to  my  own  profit  Yes, 
there  was  a  respectable  citizen  of  Loudun,  be¬ 
fore  the  Cafd  Mllitaire,*  Rue  Saint-Honore,  who 
said  that  there  were  royalists  enough  in  Lohdnn 
to  furnish  an  army  to  Louis  XVll.  I  must  also 
tell  Madame  the  Countess,  in  order  to  be  frank, 
that  many  of  the  citizens  laughed  at  this  Lon- 
dun  gentleman  ;  yet  this  does  not  destroy  the 
news  of  the  Government  journal.” 

“  Thank  you,  my  brave  Denis,  for  all  these  de¬ 
tails.  Then  yon  went  over  all  Paris ;  what  was 
the  appearance  of  the  city  ?” 

“  Yes,  Madame,  I  went  over  the  whole  town. 
I  first  sold  my  fruits  and  vegetables  for  a  good 
price ;  people  said,  everywhere,  that  there  was 
no  money,  but  the  rich  always  find  some  for 
good  eating.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Convention 
do  not  refuse  cherries  and  strawberries  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season ;  they  are  well  paid, 
and  they  do  not  save  their  money  to-day  like 
men  who  are  sure  of  living  to-morrow.  As  to 
the  appearance  of  Paris,  it  is  neither  sad  nor 
gay;  Paris  is  restless.  The  people  walk  very 
fast  in  the  streets,  as  if  eadi  one  were  bent  on 
some  urgent  business ;  this  comes  from  the  fact 
that  each  has  seen  or  heard  something  new^ 
which  he  is  in  haste  to  tell  to  his  family.  The 
merchants  all  stand  in  the  doors  of  their  shops, 

•  Thii  (Me  atiU  exists,  under  the  same  sign,  and  with 
this  motto— flu  etrtiu  beUiat  gaudel.  It  was  in  tl^  Beie 
that  La  Fajrette  received  an  oration,  on  his  retnrn  from. 
America. 
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looking  out  on  the  crowd,  and  waiting  for  cns- 
tomers,  which  seldom  come,  I  think.  There  are 
many  newsmen,  and  venders  of  portraits  of  M. 
Marat,  who  has  lately  been  acquitted  by  the 
TribunaL  The  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  is  as  full 
of  people  as  though  fireworks  wore  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  Every  moment, 
men  come  out  of  the  Convention,  descend  the 
terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  and  recite  the  speeches 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  They  are 
applauded;  or  hissed,  according  to  opinion.  All 
this  is  very  amusing,  but  it  create^  fever.  The 
words  which  I  heard  oftenest  related,  at  my 
right  and  left,  were  these :  ‘  How  will  this  end?’ 
No  one  answered.” 

“  This  is  well,  Denis ;  I  have  taken  you  from 
yonr  work,  and  you  have  lost  your  time,  which 
is  precious.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  all  that 
you  have  told  me.” 

She  made  a  friendly  sign  to  the  gardener, 
who  withdrew. 

When  the  Countess  Marguerite  was  alone,  she 
gave  her  first  thoughts  to  the  great  poet,  whom 
nothing  could  drive  long  from  her  memory. 

“  How  noble  and  generous  he  was  this  morn¬ 
ing  !”  exclaimed  she,  mentally.  “  How  he  forgot 
every  thing  for  me,  even  his  love !  A  vulgar 
lover,  in  his  place,  would  have  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  boast  of  his  services,  his  courage,  and 
his  devotion ;  and  would  have  overwhelmed  me 
with  those  hacknied  declarations  which  the  lips 
like  to  utter,  above  all  when  the  heart  has  no 
share  in  them.  He,  whose  lips  distil  the  honey 
of  poesy — he,  who  throws  in  his  voice  all  the 
enchantment  of  human  words — he  was  as  silent 
as  the  desert  through  which  we  were  passing  ; 
and  yet  my  arm,  resting  against  his  heart,  dis¬ 
closed  all  the  treasure  of  burning  inspiration, 
which  he  knew  how  to  repress  and  retain  in  his 
sublime  generosity !” 

Then,  when  she  looked  around  her  on  the  en¬ 
chanting  country,  adorned  by  the  month  of  flow¬ 
ers,  a  secret  voice  whispered  to  her  that  happiness 
was  there,  in  that  delightful  shade,  in  that  ver¬ 
dant  Thebaid,  where  two  lovers  could  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  themselves,  asking  nothing  from  the 
world  but  the  favor  of  its  disdain. 

“  Always  to  live  here,  and  with  him !” 

There  are  some  words  which  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  together  that  almost  all  women 
imagine  they  have  invented  them,  at  least  once 
in  their  lives. 

As  die  was  repeating  this  brief  sentence  for 
the  tenth  time,  the  garden  gate  opened,  and  An- 
gelique  appeared. 

Marguerite  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  bounded 
lightly  toward  her.  Poor  Angelique  was  in 


great  disorder,  both  in  features  and  in  toilet ; 
she  needed  a  long  repose  and  a  long  silence  be¬ 
fore  she  could  reply  to  the  rapid  questions  of 
Marguerite ;  at  last  she  spoke. 

“  Excuse  me,  my  good  Angelique,”  said  the 
Countess,  in  an  afiectionate  tone;  ‘‘my  ardor 
tire^you ;  excuse  me — it  is  because  1  have  been 
waiting  on  thorns.” 

“  Well,  he  is  killed,”  said  Angelique,  making 
an  efibrt  to  catch  her  breath. 

“  Who  T”  asked  the  Countess,  in  a  stifled  voice, 
her  face  suddenly  covered  with  a  deathly  pallor. 

“  He.” 

“  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Angelique,  explain 
yourself  1”  said  Marguerite,  sinking  tremblingly 
on  a  bank  of  turf  by  the  side  of  Angelique. 

“  Pardon,  Madame  the  Countess ;  I  am  still 
so  excited  by  my  race  through  the  wood.  If  I 
had  not  seen  him,  I  should  not  tell  it  to  you  ;  I 
did  not  believe  it  until  I  bad  seen  him  with  my 
own  eyes ;  everybody  deceives  us  now.” 

“  Angelique,  I  conjure  you — .” 

Marguerite,  in  the  excitement  of  terror, 
stopped,  without  power  to  finish  her  new  ques¬ 
tion  ;  her  hand,  hastily  placed  on  that  of  An¬ 
gelique,  supplied  the  expression  of  words. 

“  Yes,  Madame,”  continued  the  latter,  “  I  have 
seen  this  terrible  Claude  Mouriez,  lying  dead, 
with  a  p<ml  of  blood  around  him.”  t 

“  Has  Claude  Mouriez  been  killed  ?”  asked 
the  Countess,  with  a  sudden  change*of  expression. 

“  At  first,  Madame,  I  thought  that  you  knew 
it;  then — .” 

“  But  why  did  you  think  that  I  knew  it  ?”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  Countess.  “  I  could  see  nothing 
in  the  subterranean  passage ;  and  after  quitting 
it,  I  met  no  one  in  the  forest  before  I  reached 
the  farm  of  Denis.” 

“  But  I  should  have  thought  that  M.  Chenier 
would  bad  time  to  have  told  you  of  this  death, 
or  rather  this  victory  ;  for  M.  Chdnier  killed  his 
enemy  bravely — I  can  vouch  for  it.  Chance 
caused  me  to  be  near  this  dueL  I  saw  nothing, 
but  I  heard  a  frightful  clashing  of  swords  ;  then 
a  cry  of  agony,  and  afterward  I  saw  Claude 
Mouriez  in  your  garden,  but  M.  Chenier  had 
disappeared.” 

Marguerite  opened  her  eyes  in  wonder,  and 
her  convulsive  lips  seemed  to  seek  for  an  ex¬ 
clamation  after  each  word  of  Angelique. 

‘‘  What  a  strabge  thing  you  are  telling  me !” 
cried  she;  “is  it  M.  Chdnier  who  has  killed 
Claude  Mouriez  in  a  duel  ?”  • 

“  ParhUu  !  who  but  he  would  have  killed  him 
iu  your  garden  ?”  ^ 

“  And  at  what  time?” 

“  At  sunrise.” 
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“  It  ia  impoeaible,  Angelique  I  imponible  I  M. 
Chenier  never  quitted  me,  neither  in  the  aaloon 
nor  in  the  vault.” 

“  Are  you  aure  of  it,  Madame  T” 

“  What !  am  I  aure  of  it !” 

“  Ah  1”  exciaimed  Angelique,  with  naive  em- 
barraaament,  like  a  woman  who  knowa  not  how 
to  equivocate. 

“  Angelique,  you  are  pale,  and  aahudder  runs 
through  your  frame.  You  have  either  concealed 
the  truth  from  me,  or  my  worda  have  carried 
your  thoughta  to  aome  myaterioua  thing  of 
which  I  am  ignorant.  Angelique,  the  tears  are 
rolling  down  your  cheeks ;  your  emotion  is  ex¬ 
traordinary;  you  are  hiding  some  terrible  se¬ 
cret  from  me.  Angelique,  you  know  that  I  di¬ 
vine  secret  things ;  my  instinct  is  infallible.  Do 
not  wait  for  me  to  speak — tell  me.” 

The  Countess,  at  these  last  words,  was  almost 
at  the  feet  of  Angelique,  and  her  worda  had  a 
frenzied  eagerness  which  subdued  all  unskillful 
hesitation. 

“  Madame,”  said  Angelique,  trembling  like  a 
guilty  woman,  “  I  wish  I  were  able,  but  I  have 
promised  ;  there  are  some  secrets  — .” 

“  Oh !  now  you  have  said  too  much,”  cried  the 
Countess,  joining  her  hands  as  if  before  a  holy 
image ;  “  finish,  my  good  Angelique  ;  it  is  your 
mistress,  it  is  your  friend,  it  is  the  Countess,  the 
maid  of  honor  to  the  Queen,  who  entreats  you 
to  speak,  to  tell  every  thing ;  speak.” 

“  Mon  Dieu  /”  said  Angelique,  raising  her  eyes 
to  Heaven,  “  God  is  my  witness  that  I  choose 
rather  to  commit  a  crime  ;  but  it  is  a  crime.” 

“  No,  no,  Angelique,  do  not  have  these  scru¬ 
ples.  If  it  be  a  secret,  we  will  keep  it  together — 
we  will  help  each  other  to  keep  it ;  two  women 
united  have  more  strength  for  such  a  work.  An- 
gelique,  speak,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  I” 

“  Madame,”  said  Angelique,  making  a  last  ef¬ 
fort,  “  you  shall  be  obeyed ;  I  am  too  weak  to 
contend  against  you ;  this  will  be  a  lesson  to 
me.  The  man  who  has  bravely  slain  Claude 
Mouriez  is-^M.  the  Count  de  Pressy.” 

“  Ah,  won  DUu  /”  cried  the  Countess,  cover¬ 
ing  her  face  with  her  hands. 

A  long  silence  followed  this  exclamation. 

She  gazed  intently  at  Angelique,  and  said  : 

“  Have  you  seen  him?” 

“  I  have  seen  him,  Madame.” 

Have  you  spoken  to  him  ?”  « 

“  I  have  spoken  to  him.” 

“  And  how,  at  that  hour,  did  M.  de  Pressy, 
who  has  not  been  seen  among  living  men  since 
the  10th  of  August,  1792,  how  did  he  pass  be¬ 
fore  my  house  Just  when  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
fend  me  from  an  enemy  t” 


“  This  is  easily  explained,  Madame  ;  Momdenr 
the  Count  watched  over  you  while  you  were 
watching  over  another ;  he  watched  night  and 
day,  sword  in  hand ;  he  forgot  proscription  and 
his  own  dangers  that  he  might  think  only  of 
yours ;  and  when  this  formidable  Claude  Mou¬ 
riez  came  to  your  house  to  oMer  his  last  insult, 
he  encountered  between  you  and  himself  the 
sword  of  the  generous  Count  de  Pressy.” 

Marguerite  was  panting  with  emotion,  and 
burning  tears  were  fiowing  over  her  beautiflil 
face. 

“  Angelique,”  said  she,  in  a  voice  choked  by 
sobs,  “  Angelique,  what  you  have  Just  told  me 
overwhelms  me  with  grief  and  joy ;  I  could 
never  have  believed  myself  capable  of  feeling, 
at  the  same  time,  two  such  opposite  emotionsi 
This  noble  Count  de  Pressy  I  always  the  samel 
always  ready  for  heroic  deeds,  according  to  the 
device  of  his  ancestors! — and  I  am  now  very 
sure  that  he  has  forbidden  yon  to  tell  me  of  bis 
noble  action.” 

“  He  has  forbidden  me  to  speak  to  yon  of  him, 
Madame  ;  in  telling  you  that  I  have  seen  him, 
that  I  have  talked  with  him,  I  break  a  sacred 
promise,  made  this  morning  in  the  presence  of 
Heaven.  I  am  guilty  ;  but  it  is  you,  Madame, 
who  have  willed  it.”  , 

“  He  still  loves  me  I”  said  the  Countess,  with¬ 
out  listening  to  Angelique.  “  Noble  heart ! 
good  and  just  spirit  I  he  is  right,  even  in  his 
faults.  Oh !  this  is  a  new  thnndeiM:lap,  which 
overturns  my  destiny.  Oh,  God  I  inspire  me 
with  some  happy  thought  I  My  head  bums,  and 
I  know  not  what  to  resolve.  An  abyss  on  each 
side,  and  no  road  between  them.  Angelique, 
my  brain  is  giddy — give  me  your  arm — I  need 
repose ;  rest  will  inspire  me  with  better  thoughta 
Come,  my  good  Angelique,  lead  me  to  the  door 
of  the  farm-house ;  my  feet  will  no  longer  sus¬ 
tain  me.  Noble  Count  de  Pressy !” 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

TBi  CHAnniK  or  CLAros  uoctaa.  ^ 

Claude  Mouriez  raised  his  bead  to  recognize 
his  assassin,  who  was  brought  in  by  the  guard. 

He  was  a  man  of  advanced  age ;  but  his  eyes 
still  sparkled  with  a  juvenile  vivacity,  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  his  crisped  tufts  of  gray 
hair. 

Susan  murmured  in  a  low  voice : 

“  How  could  this  great  Claude  have  kt  him¬ 
self  be  beaten  by  such  a  little  old  man  1” 

“  Leave  me  alone  with  this  man,”  said  Claude, 
in  a  timidly  imperious  tone. 

“  Ah,  indeed !”  exclaimed  Susan  ;  “  do  you  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  leave  you  alone  with  an  assassin  f  I 
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Hhall  not  stir  from  here.  Oh,  you  need  not  look 
at  me  with  such  large  eyes ;  I  shall  stay  to  call  | 
for  help  if  it  is  wanted.”  I 

“  I  tell  you,  Susan,  that  there  is  no  danger ; : 
leave  me  alone  1” 

“  Monsieur  Claude,  in  your  present  weak  state,  ^ 
you  could  not  defend  yourself  against  a  child.”  j 

“  I  shall  have  no  need  of  defending  myself, 
believe  me.” 

“  But  I  will  not  go  out.  Besides,  I  have  some 
curiosity,  and  I  want  to  know  the  motive  that 
led  this  miserable  fellow  to  murder  you.” 

“  Susan,  I  will  tell  you  the  motive  to-night” 

“  I  had  rather  know  it  this  morning.” 

And  Susan  seated,  or  rather  incrusted  herself 
in  an  arm-chair,  in  the  most  comfortable  posi¬ 
tion,  as  one  arranges  himself  in  a  theater  stall 
to  fully  enjoy  the  play, 

Mouricz  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  resigns  himself  to  fate. 

“What  is  your  name?”  said  he  to  the  ac¬ 
cused. 

“  Valentin,” 

“  No  other  name  ?” 

“  No  other ;  those  have  but  one  who  are  born 
of  chance  on  board  a  ship.” 

“  Where  were  you  born  ?” 

“At  Paris,  like  all  those  who  are  bom  on 
the  open  sea.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  your  words  are  very, 
bold,  Valentin.” 

“  As  bold  as  those  of  a  court  page,”  muttered 
Susan. 

“  My  father  has  always  forced  me  to  speak 
loud,”  said  Valentin. 

“  Who  is  your  father?” 

“  The  ocean.” 

“  It  is  useless  to  ask  if  you  are  a  Royalist” 

“  Perfectly  useless.” 

“What  grievance  have  you  to  complain  of 
against  me?” 

“You  know  it  already.” 

“  You  are  mistaken.” 

“  Read  my  first  examination.” 

^  “  It  is  not  for  you  to  dictate  to  me  what  to  do. 
Answer,  what  grievance  have  you  to  complain 
of  against  me  ?” 

“  I  come  here  last  month  to  challenge  you  to 
a  dpel ;  your  agents  recognized  me  yesterday. 
Yon  tore  my  challenge  in  four  pieces,  and 
treated  me  as  a  madman.  Well,  the  other  day, 
meeting  you  by  chance  behind  a  grating  in  a 
garden,  I  forced  you  to  draw  a  sword.  You 
acted  bravely — I  do  you  that  justice.  We  fought, 
and  you  were  unsuccessful.” 

Claude  Mouriez  looked  fixedly  at  Valentin, 
and  said,  smiling. 


“  Valentin,  you  are  an  honest  man.” 

“  You  are  telling  me  no  news.” 

“But,”  continued  Mouriez,  “I  am  not  the 
dupe  of  your  generous  falsehood.” 

“A  falsehood!”  exclaimed  Valentin ;  “is  not 
all  that  I  have  told  you  strictly  tme?” 

“  Yes,  Valentin,  within  a  trifle — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  falsehood.  It  was  very  dark  the 
other  morning  beneath  the  trees  in  front  of  the 
grating,  but  I  saw  my  adversary  clearly,  and  he 
was  not  an  old  man  of  sixty  and  more.  I  fought 
with  a  young  and  vigorous  man,  who  is  your 
friend,  your  relative,  or  your  master,  and  who 
has  certain  reasons  for  remaining  unknown ; 
and  you  have  devoted  yourself  to  shield  him. 
Do  not  interrupt  me,  Valentin.  The  man  who 
wounded  me  in  this  duel  has  been  here  to  my 
house  several  times,  during  the  last  few  days, 
under  a  borrowed  name.” 

“  M.  de  La  Grille,”  said  Susan,  amazed. 

“  Yes,”  continued  Claude,  “  Monsieur  de  La 
Grille.  You  see,  Valentin,  that  I  do  not  invent 
this ;  I  will  even  tell  you  that  this  friend,  rela¬ 
tive,  or  master  of  yours,  is  at  this  moment  on 
the  way  to  Calvados.  But  never  fear,  Valentin, 
the  secret  will  be  kept  He  might,  coward-like, 
have  killed  me  in  the  garden ;  it  would  have 
been  very  easy;  he  chose  rather  to  run  the 
chances  of  a  duel,  and  I  will  repay  one  gener¬ 
ous  act  by  another.” 

“  Monsieur  Mouriez,”  said  Valentin,  with  emo¬ 
tion,  “  since  you  know  all,  I  will  say  no  more. 
I  await  the  fate  which  is  reserved  for  me.” 

“  And  what  fate  do  you  think  is  reserved  for 
yon?  Give  me  your  hand,  open  the  door,  and 
go ;  you  are  free.” 

Susan  rose,  and  taking  Valentin’s  hand  affec¬ 
tionately,  pointed  toward  the  door. 

“  Pardon,  M.  Mouriez,”  said  Valentin,  gently 
pushing  aside  the  hand  of  Susan,  “  you  do  not 
fully  understand  me.  Think  better  of  it,  and 
unce  you  are  in  the  humor  for  doing  generous 
deeds,  do  not  do  them  by  halves.” 

“  I  have  reflected  in  vain,”  answered  Claude ; 
“  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  Yet  this  is  very  simple,  M.  Mouriez.  Sev¬ 
eral  persons  have  been  arrested  as  accomplices 
in  the  assassination  which  followed  the  riot  of 
the  Place  de  La  Libertd.  It  is  my  duty  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  unfortunates  from  running  the  risk 
of  a  trial  which  may  deprive  them  of  their 
heads.  Justice  often  makes  mistakes,  especially 
in  these  times.  Besides,  I  will  not  suffer  the  per¬ 
son  who  fou^t  the  duel  with  you  to  be  com¬ 
promised.  His  name  must  remain  a  secret. 
Now,  I  gave  myself  up  voluntarily  because  my 
plan  was 'well  arranged.  I  will  declare  myself 
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sole  author  of  the  crime,  and  justice  will  take 
its  course  against  me.  What  can  I  fear  T  Death  T 
Ah  I  mon  DieuI  my  old  age  can  give  me  but  a 
respite  of  a  few  days.  My  condenmation  will 
pot  an  end  to  this  unfortunate  aflhir,  and  restore 
liberty  to  the  innocent.  In  a  few  days  it  will 
be  forgotten.” 

“  This  is  a  brave  man,”  said  Susan,  wiping 
away  a  tear ;  “  but  we  will  never  consent  to  it, 
never !” 

“Certainly,”  exclaimed  Mouriez,  with  emo¬ 
tion,  “  it  is  impossible  to  lend  a  hand  to  a  devo¬ 
tion  which  honors  yon,  without  doubt,  but 
which  would  cover  me  with  shame  if  I  should 
suffer  it  to  be  accomplished.  You  are  free,  Val¬ 
entin  ;  no  power  can  retain  yon  prisoner  a  mo¬ 
ment  longer.” 

“  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  other  pris¬ 
oners!” 

“  They  shall  ^o-  be  set  free  instantly.” 

“  And  what  wnl  the  people  say  ?” 

“  They  will  say  what  they  like.  Besides,  can 
they  accuse  me  of  favoring  my  assassin !” 

“What  M.  Claude  says  is  very  true,”  re¬ 
marked  Susan.  “It  is  rarely  that  I  flatter 
him !” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  Claude,  you  think  that  you 
have  sipoothed  down  every  difficulty,  but  all 
this  is  nothing  to  me.  It  will  still  be  necessary 
to  continue  the  prosecutions.  Justice  will  act 
without  you,  and  in  spite  of  you.  The  first 
magistrate  of  this  city  has  fallen  by  the  sword 
of  an  assassin  ;  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  discover  this  assassin,  and 
this  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to  avoid ;  this  is 
what  I  do  avoid  by  delivering  myself,  by  de¬ 
nouncing  myself.  The  person  in  whom  I  am 
interested  is  thus  secured  from  all  danger.  You 
see  clearly  that  my  plan  alone  provides  for 
everything.” 

“Claude  Mouriez  bent  his  head,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if 
seeking  some  expedient  A  profound  silence 
reigned  in  the  chamber. 

The  voice  of  the  public  crier  was  beard  from 
without  Claude  commanded  them  by  a  ges¬ 
ture  to  listen.  They  heard  the  shrill  cry, 

“  &rt  it  the  aocount  cf  the  arrut  and  examination 
qf  the  murderer  of  Citixen  Claude  Mouriez,  together 
with  the  portrait  of  the  attaetin,  far  one  tou.” 

“  Fool !”  exclaimed  Susan,  “  how  honestly 
your  sou  will  be  earned!” 

“You  see,”  said  Valentin,  “  that  the  people 
must  have  a  victim ;  a  murderer  has  been  given 
them,  and  they  will  not  let  him  go.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Susan  to  Valentin,  “  you  do 
not  know  Claude  Mouriez ;  he  would  give  his 


life  for  the  Republic,  but  be  would  not  hurt  a 
hlur  of  an  innocent  man.” 

A  gentle  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Susan 
opened  It,  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  per¬ 
son  without,  and,  turning  toward  the  conch  of 
Mouriez,  said : 

“  The  public  prosecutor  asks  if  he  can  be  re¬ 
ceived!” 

“  Let  him  enter,”  replied  Claude. 

The  magistrate  approached  the  bed  and  said 
to  the  invalid, 

“  The  people  demand  that  full  justice  be  done 
to  your  assassin.  Since  the  miserable  man  has 
confessed  his  crime,  the  proceedings  will  not  be 
long.  An  example  is  needed  in  this  city,  which 
is  still  full  of  the  old  Royalist  leaven,  and  I 
come  to  receive  yonr  orders,  and  to  propose  to 
you  to  fix  to-morrow  for  the  opening  of  the 
criminal  suit” 

“  Which  will  not  be  long,”  added  Valentin. 

“  Hold  your  tongue,”  said  the  housekeeper, 
grasping  the  arm  of  the  accused. 

Claude  Mouriez  spoke  in  a  grave  tone — 

“The  people  demand  speedy  justice,”  said 
he ;  “  but  they  also  demand  righteous  justice.  I 
know  the  people  ;  I  sprung  from  them.  How 
could  you  commence  a  criminal  suit  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  principal  witness,  who  is  myself!” 

“  The  clerk  will  come  here  to  receive  your 
deposition,”  said  the  magistrate,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  has  foreseen  everything. 

“  This,”  continued  Claude,  “  would  be  to  vio¬ 
late  the  sacred  forms  of  justice.” 

“  The  old  forms.”  * 

“  Yes,  and  they  are  as  respectable  as  they  are 
old,  you  are  right,”  said  Claude,  as  if  he  had 
not  rightly  understood  the  meaning  of  the  mag 
istrate’s  remark.  “I  am  going,  therefore  to 
give  orders  to  remit  the  accused  to  prison.  You 
will  say  to  the  Tribunal  that  I  hope  to  be  out  in 
a  few  days,  and  that  I  will  go  to  the  judges  in 
person  to  depose  the  facts  relative  to  the  crime 
of  the  Avenue  du  Tiers.  It  belongs  to  me,  of 
all  others,  to  pve  the  example  of  respect  to  just¬ 
ice  and  to  law.  There  must  be  no  exception. 
Let  not  equality  be  a  vain  word.” 

“  Very  well  spoken !”  said  Susan. 

The  magistrate  cast  a  curious  glance  at  the 
housekeeper,  bowed  to  the  invalid,  and  with¬ 
drew. 

“  This  is  the  only  excuse  I  could  find  to  gain 
time,”  said  Claude. 

“  What  is  the  use  of  gtuning  time !”  exclaimed 
Valentin. 

“  Listen,  Valentin,”  pursued  Claude ;  “  why 
do  you,  with  your  ill-timed  heroism,  refuse  to 
second  my  designs.  Reflect!  what  would  yon 
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think  of  me,  what  idea  would  you  have  of  my 
character,  if  I  ehould  abandon  yon  to  your  de- ; 
Totiont  At  least,  have  some  regard  for  my  | 
honor.  Political  revolutions  have  one  good  j 
e^t ;  they  make  noble  hearts  and  touching 
sacrifices  conspicuous  in  all  parties.  Come,  Val- : 
entin,  sacrifice  something  for  me.”  i 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  Valentin,  with  emotion. 

“  One  must  live  a  long  time  to  understand  men. 
Who  would  say  that  yon  were  Claude  Mouriez.” 

“  But  I  tell  you  that  he  is  a  child,  and  I  know  ; 
him,”  said  Susan.  | 

“  Susan,”  remarked  Claude,  “  your  refiections  j 
are  out  place  in  serious  moments.”  \ 

“  Ah,  indeed  1  do  you  expect  that  I  am  going  ! 
to  stand  on  ceremony  about  speaking,  even  in 
serious  moments.  Your  moments  are  all.  serf-  j 
ons ;  you  would  condemn  me  to  be  mute.”  I 

*•  Susan,  admit  the  public  officer  and  the  , 
guards.  And  will  you,  Valentin,  promise  to  ; 
second  me  T”  i 

“  Yes,”  said  Valentin,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
The  squad  entered.  I 

“  Take  this  man  back  to  prison,”  said  Mou- 
ries,  in  a  harsh  tone ;  “  and  let  no  one  communi- 1 
cate  with  him.”  I 

When  Susan  was  alone,  she  drew  near  the  bed 
and  said  to  Claude — 


la  TVeille,  Ifo.  28,  VermlUt.  Ask  nothing  else ; 
Inquire  into  nothing. 

“  Your  very  devoted  son, 

“Adkien  Moubiez.” 

In  her  anxious  solicitude,  Adrien’s  mother 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  post-chaise  of  the  Count 
de  Pressy,  and  found  herself  the  next  morning 
at  the  bedside  of  her  son. 

The  Count  de  Pressy  did  not  think  proper  to 
accompany  the  sister-in-law  of  Claude  Mouriez 
in  this  first  visit.  He  did  not  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  door  where  Adrien  had  been  laid  after 
the  terrible  morning  of  the  duel ;  but  being  left 
alone  in  the  forest,  he  thought  a  little  of  him¬ 
self  :  after  paying  a  great  debt  of  devotion  to  a 
neighbor,  one  may  be  permitted  to  be  an  eg^otist 
while  resting  from  the  service. 

All  the  conjectures  which  M.  de  Pressy  gath¬ 
ered  up  in  his  musings,  brought,  as  usual,  no 
settled  probability;  but  thr<4gh  the  mist  of 
8uppo.sition  it  was  easy  to  discern  that  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Marguerite,  who  was  keeping  up  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Denis,  the  farmer  of  Viro- 
flay,  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  mysterious  his¬ 
tory  of  Adrien,  thus  abandoned  at  the  door  of 
an  isolated  house  in  the  forest. 

Emboldened  by  his  citizen  attire,  and  by  his 
passport,  which  contained  a  borrowed  name  and 


“  You  have  done  a  thing  which  will  bring  you  a  protective  postscript  from  the  Republican  au- 
happiness  ;  you  will  see !”  tborities,  the  Count  de  Pressy  determined  to 

- - -  clear  up  his  conjectures  by  every  possible  inves- 

CHAPTER  XXV.  tigation.  What  he  most  strongly  suspected, 

IN  TBi  roKBST.  and  with  some  show  of  probability,  was  a  guilty 

Suppressing  some  trifiing  details  of  our  story,  intimacy  between  the  Countess  Marguerite  and 
we  again  find  the  Count  de  Pressy  at  a  little  the  young  Adrien.  lie  took  up  his  quarters, 
country-seat  near  Evreux,  the  bouse  of  Madame  therefore,  in  a  little  inn  close  by  the  farm  of 
Mouriez,  the  mother  of  Adrien,  and  on  the  point  Denis ;  and,  after  feeing  his  host  liberally  to  se- 
of  setting  out  with  her  in  a  post-chaise,  for  a  cure  his  safety,  he  posted  himself,  not  as  a  spy, 
reason  which  is  about  to  be  explained.  which  is  always  ignoble,  but  as  an  observer, 

Adrien’s  mother  had  received  the  following  which  is  sometimes  permissible, 
letter :  Andrd  Chdnicr,  however,  was  still  waiting  for 


“  Mt  dear  Mother — It  is  impossible  for  me  one  of  the  promised  messages,  but  without  re- 
to  tell  yon  how  I  came  in  the  house  from  which  ceiving  any ;  this  delay  seemed  each  day  stranger 
I  am  writing ;  all  I  know  is  this — I  find  myself  and  more  inexplicable.  Wearied  with  waiting, 
very  weak,  as  if  after  a  long  illness,  kind  ^ple  :  he  penned  a  disconsolate  letter,  in  which  he  so- 
are  lavishing  cares  upon  me,  and  the  fever  and  '  licited  an  interview,  in  order  to  lay  plans  for  an 


delirium  only  disappeared  this  morning.  My  '  emigration  to  England.  Provided  with  this  let- 


convalescence  will  be  long ;  yet,  if  you  were 
with  me,  I  think  I  should  be  quite  well. 

“  Do  not  write  to  my  uncle ;  do  not  see  him 
in  passing  through  Versailles.  I  am  too  weak 
to  write  yon  all.  Come,  and  I  will  tell  you 
every  thing. 

“Follow  the  directions  which  are  dictated  to 
me,  and  yon  will  easily  find  the  house  where  I 


j  ter,  he  set  out  one  morning  for  the  farm  of  Vlro- , 
I  flay,  counting  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment 
I  and  the  locality  for  forwarding  his  missive  to 
the  young  woman. 

As  he  was  strolling,  the  letter  in  his  hand,  by 
the  side  of  the  walls  of  the  farm,  screening  him¬ 
self,  meanwhile,  behind  the  trees  on  the  skirt  of 
the  forest,  he  heard  the  sound  of  steps,  and  tum- 


am.  Ask  for  JTapier  Mdgnm,  at  tht  houu  of  the  lattl  ing  his  head  hastily,  he  first  perceived  and  then 
forvt-Tmger  ;  titey  wUl  give  you  a  guide  at  Rue  de  I  recognized  the  Count  de  Pressy. 


ANDRE  CHENIER. 
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There  are  some  moments  in  which  all  deceit 
would  be  idle,  and  which  leavp  no  room  for  dis- 
simulution. 

The  Count  saluted  Chenier  with  that  cour^ 
teous  politeness  which  is  a  thunderclap  in  such 
circumstances,  and  extended  his  hand  as  if  he 
had  met  him  on  the  public  promenade. 

“  It  appears.  Monsieur  Poet,”  said  he,  “  that 
we  are  scouring  the  forest  together,  and  that  we 
are  treading  the  same  truest,  if  I  may  avail  my¬ 
self  of  the  correct  terms  of  venery.” 

“  I  am  doubtless  at  liberty,  as  well  as  you,  to 
scour  the  forest,”  said  Chenier,  with  well-feigned 
coolness,  since  the  laws  of  the  chase  have  be¬ 
come  tolerant  in  the  domains  of  the  Republic.” 

“Perfect!”  said  the  Count,  laughing;  “we 
And  ourselves  at  swords’-points,  as  if  at  an  ap¬ 
pointed  rendezvous.  This  is  fortunate !  Have 
you  a  print  of  some  animal,  or  of  some  wild 
boar  in  his  lair?” 

“Monsieur  the  Count,”  exclaimed  Chenier. 
“  it  seems  to  me  that  all  these  preliminaries  are 
idle  and  unworthy  of  us.  You  ought  to  come 
to  the  question  more  boldly :  I  am  ready  to  an¬ 
swer  you.” 

“  Parbleu,  .dear  poet,  yon  are  very  amusing ! 
If  it  suits  you  to  see  the  question  put  boldly, 
what  hinders  you,  like  a  brave  man,  from  put¬ 
ting  it  first  yourself.  For  my  part,  I  will  talk 
to  you  till  night  about  indifferent  matters ;  and 
if  it  will  amuse  you,  I  will  even  relate  to  you  a 
superb  chase  which  I  made  in  this  forest  with 
M.  Grave,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1789.  If  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  seat  yourself  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  I  will  tell  you  all  the  ingenious  tricks 
which  a  boar  played  us  in  his  lair,  when  we 
were  forced  to  dislodge  him  on  horseback.” 

“  Count  de  Pressy,”  said  Chenier,  “  you  carry 
jesting  too  far.” 

“  You  arc  talking  very  proudly,  poet,  but  you 
do  not  come  to  the  question  boldly.” 

“  Count  de  Pressy,  neither  of  us  have  the  only 
arms  which  can  exempt  us  from  speaking,  now 
that  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  each  other ;  you 
know  it  well.” 

“This  is  a  nebulous  menace.  Monsieur  Ch«:- 
nier,  is  it  not?” 

“  I  come  to  the  question  boldly.  Monsieur  the 
Count” 

“Then  you  wish  to  explain  yourself  by  a 
duel  ?” 

“  I  have  no  other  explanation  to  give  you. 
Monsieur  the  Count”  , 

“  You  are  deceiving  yourself,  my  dear  poet” 

“  I  am  the  sole  judge  of  my  own  error,  and  I 
do  not  acknowledge  it” 

“Pardon,  Monsieur  Chdnier;  you  are  about 

VoL.  V-6. 


to  acknowledge  it,  for  you  are  a  man  of  good 
faith  and  loyalty,  and  I  defy  you  to  keep  silence 
when  I  address  questions  to  your  honor.  Are 
you  here  to  see  the  Countess  Marguerite?” 

“  No,  Monsieur  the  Count” 

“Ah,  Monsieur  Chdnier,  excuse  me;  I  am 
mistaken;  I  counted  on  your  good  faith  and 
honor.” 

“  Good,  Monsieur  the  Count !  that  is  right  I 
prefer  a  direct  insult  This,  at  least,  suppresses 
every  other  explanation  ;  an  insulted  man  makes 
no  answer.  Monsieur  the  Count,  where  shall  I  . 
find  you  to-morrow  ?” 

“  Ah  1”  said  the  Count,  “  he  still  sticks  to  his 
duel !  But  I  have  not  insulted  you  ;  I  do  not 
consent  to  your  duel;  I  will  not  accept  these 
adroitly  turned  sentences.  You  know  well  that 
I  am  no  coward  ;  you  know  how  I  hold  a  sword ; 
you  jenow  that  I  have  fought  a  hundred  lucky 
duels.  What  a  passion  you  have  for  crossing 
swords  with  the  Count  de  Pressy,  because  you 
have  been  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Angou- 
mois,  where  they  fight  very  badly — I  know  that 
well,  since  I  was  colonel  of  them  at  twenty 
years  of  age.  Dear  poet,  the  pen  has  spoiled 
your  hand.  If  you  persist,  I  promise  you  that 
the  duel  will  not  be  long ;  and  although  you 
may  have  a  vigorous  arm,  my  sword  on  touch¬ 
ing  yours  will  make  it  leap  twenty  paces,  and 
then  what  will  you  say  ?” 

“  I  shall  say.  Monsieur  the  Count,  that  you 
are  an  insolent  fellow.” 

“Well!  so  be  it!  I  am  an  insolent  fellow, 
that  is  agreed.  You  wish  to  fight,  and  you  will 
fight ;  but  if  I  accord  you  this  satisfaction,  I 
wish,  in  return,  to  obtain  another  from  you ; 
will  you  give  it  to  me.  Monsieur  Chenier?” 

« If  this - ,” 

“  No  ifs !  What !  I  do  all  you  wish  ;  I  obey 
you ;  I  bow  to  your  poetical  fancies ;  and  yon 
refuse  an  innocent  ^tisfaction  which  I  ask  of 
you !” 

“  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.” 

“  Will  you  give  it  to  me,  on  your  honor  ?” 

“  Will  you  fight  me  afterward.  Monsieur  the 
Count  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  speak.  Monsieur,  question  me.  I  will 
give  you  every  satisfaction.” 

“  You  will  answer  me  faithfully  by  a  yei  or  a 
no.” 

“  I  swear  it  to  you.  Monsieur  the  Count” 

“  Your  oath  is  registered  ;  Heaven  takes  rco- 
ord  of  it  Monsieur  Chenier,  are  you  the  lover 
of  the  Countess  Marguerite?” 

“  This  is  a  strange - ;” 

“  Yes  or  no,”  Interrupted  the  Count  with  an 
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air  of  authority.  “  Yes  or  no !  I  know  the  reason  i 
which  forces  me  to  make  this  strange  demand.  ^ 
You  have  sworn  to  answer  me,  upon  your  honor.  | 
Are  you  the  lover  of  the  Countess  Marguerite!” 

“  No.” 

“  You  swear  it  before  Heaven,  with  your  hand 
raised  toward  God  !” 

“  I  swear  it.” 

“  You  swear  it  on  the  ashes  of  your  mother?” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count,  on  the  ashes  of 
my  mother.” 

The  Count  de  Pressy  drew  a  memorandum- 
book  from  his  pocket,  and  offering  a  pencil  to 
the  poet,  said : 

“  Do  you  object  to  write  and  sign  what  your 
mouth  has  just  spoken  ?” 

Chdnier  hesitated  a  few  moments,  and  then 
Bud : 

“  I  will  write  and  sign  it.” 

“Well,  Monsieur  Chdnier,  I  am  satisfied,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  be  so  in  turn.” 

“  You  will  fight.  Monsieur  the  Count!” 

“  What  1  do  you  doubt  it !  I  place  myself  at 
your  disposal.  Only,  Monsieur  Chdnier,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  ask  you  to  reflect  on  it  yourself.” 

“My  reflections  have  been  made.  Count  de 
Pressy.” 

“  Wait,  Monsieur  Chdnier,  a  single  word  ;  do 
not  interrupt  me ;  you  are  not  the  lover  of  the 
Countess  Marguerite ;  you  have  sworn  this  upon 
your  honor ;  this,  therefore,  is  admitted ;  but  you 
love  this  woman,  and  I  have  told  you  that  this 
woman  is  mine ;  you  have,  therefore,  at  this 
moment,  a  design  which  hardly  appears  moral 
to  me.  Do  not  interrupt  me.  Behold  this  pro¬ 
ject,  scarce  worthy  of  a  chaste  lover  of  the 
Muses ;  you  love  a  woman — the  husband  annoys 
you,  as  in  reason,  and  you  wish  to  kill  the  hus¬ 
band.” 

“  Monsieur  the  Count,  I  wish  what  God  shall 
wish.”  , 

“But  God  does  not  wish  lovers  to  kill  the 
husbands  in  order  to  marry  their  wives.  There¬ 
fore,  I  warn  you  that  you  will  not  kill  me.  We 
■hall  meet  on  the  ground — we  will  cross  swords, 
and  I  shall  have  a  superb  opportunity  of  killing 
the  lover  of  my  wife  ;  I  shall  suffer  him  to  live. 
And  afterward,  what  will  you  do  !  You  do  not 
know  !  Well,  for  my  part,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  shall  da  I  shall  quit  France  with  Madame 
the  Countess  de  Pressy,  and  you  will  never  see 
her  more.” 

“  Monsieur  the  Count,”  said  Chdnler,  moved, 
“  I  confess  to  you  that  I  can  make  nothing  of 
your  language — absolutely  nothing.  Never  has 
a  husband  spoken  so  lightly  of  his  wife,  and  ex¬ 
acted  such  explanations.” 


“  Yes,  Monsieur  Chenier,  this  is  true  ;  ordina¬ 
rily,  husbands  do  not  behave  thus ;  but  excuse 
me,  I  am  not  an  ordinary  husband.  My  position 
is  not  clearly  established — it  is  the  fauit  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  Anomaly  is  in  the  air. 
One  does  nothing  as  in  tranquil  epochs.  Revo¬ 
lution  is  everywhere.  A  husband  asks  a  young 
man,  ‘Are  you  the  lover  of  my  wife!’  This, 
perhaps,  has  never  before  been  seen.  It  is  seen 
now.  ‘We  have  had  fourteen  centuries  of  roy¬ 
alty,  we  are  now  a  Republic,’  said  some  one  to 
me,  the  other  day  ;  ‘  can  you  be  astonished  at 
any  thing!”  Our  little  incident  is  lost  in  the 
great  whirlwind  of  anomalies  that  is  sweeping 
us  away.  Be  not  too  naive.  Monsieur  Chenier.” 

“  To  the  end.  Count  de  Pressy !” 

“  Show  me  the  end.  Monsieur  Chdnier.” 

“  To-morrow,  here ;  we  will  meet  without  wit¬ 
nesses,  at  this  hour,  and  God  will  judge  between 
us.” 

“  You  still  persist.  Monsieur  Chdnier !” 

“  I  have  forgotten  everything,  except  your 
insult ;  that  still  reddens  my  brow.” 

“  Well,  Monsieur  Chenier,  I  retract  what  you 
call  my  insult.” 

“  And  I,  Monsieur  the  Count,  retract  noth¬ 
ing  1” 

“  Be  it  so.  Monsieur  Chenier,  since  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  oblige  you  at  all  costs.” 

The  Count  saluted  the  poet  very  courteously, 
and  disappeared  in  the  forest. 

I  Chdnier  thought  no  more  of  the  letter  which 
I  he  carried  ;  he  concentrated,  all  his  thoughts  on 
the  future  which  the  morrow  will  reserve  for  him. 

’  [To  be  continued.] 

- - 

AN  OLD  MAN’S  WIFE. 

In  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Cal¬ 
vin  Chapin  wrote  of  his  wife :  “  My  domestic 
enjoyments  have  been,  perhaps,  as  near  perfec¬ 
tion  as  the  human  condition  permits.  She  mada 
my  home  the  pleasantest  spot  to  me  on  earth. 
And  now  that  she  is  gone,  my  worldly  loss  is 
perfect” 

How  many  a  poor  fellow  would  be  saved  from 
suicide,  from  the  penitentiary,  and  the  gallows 
every  year,  had  he  been  blessed  with  such  a 
wife. 

“  She  made  home  the  pleasantest  spot  to  me 
on  earth.”  What  a  grand  tribute  to  that  wo¬ 
man’s  love,  and  piety,  and  common  sense  ! 
Rather  different  was  the  testimony  of  an  old 
man  some  throe  years  ago,  just  before  he  was 
hung  in  the  Tombs  yard  of  this  city.  “  I  did 
not  intend  to  kill  my  wife,  but  she  was  a  very 
aggravating  woman.”  Let  each  wife  inquire, 
“  Which  am  I !” 
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MURPHY’S  ELOPEMENT. 

*  The  name  of  Murphy  occurs  in  a  previons 
number,  in  connection  with  the  attack  on  the 
Middle  Fort  of  the  Schoharie  Valley,  by  Sir 
John  Johnson,  in  1780.  The  biography  of  this 
brave  and  energetic  member  of  Morgan’s  rifle 
corps  would  furnish  many  incidents  of  intense 
interest  to  those  who  delight  in  deeds  of  daring 
boldness,  and  instances  of  cool,  deliberate  cour¬ 
age.  The  first  time  we  meet  him  is  at  Bemis’ 
Hights,  or  “Stillwater,”  where  he  killed  the 
British  General,  Frasec,  with  a  ball  from  his 
unerring  rifle.  He  served  in  Sullivan’s  cam¬ 
paign,  and  was  one  of  the  party  under  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Lieut  Boyd,  who  was  cut  off,  tortured, 
and  beheaded  by  the  Indians.  He  Vas  stationed 
at  Schoharie,  and  while  here,  fis  term  of  enlist¬ 
ment  expired;  but  he  preferred  to  remain  in 
arms,  and  fight  on  his  own  account,  to  returning 
home.  Numerous  accounts  of  his  prowess  are 
on  record,  in  which  his  coolness,  intrepidity, 
flectness  of  foot,  and  unerring  aim,  are  set  forth  ; 
and  the  reader  who  peruses  them  would  scarce 
imagine  that  a  man  of  such  iron  nerve  and  un¬ 
conquerable  bravery  should  be  made  captive  by 
the  boy-god,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  charms 
of  the  gentler  sex.  Kings  and  rulers  of  the 
earth  have,  however,  yielded  themselves  to  their 
wiles,  and  the  hardy  rifleman  was  a  striking 
proof  of  the  fact  that  all  conditions  of  man — 
the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the  richest  and  the 
poorest — must  succumb  to  the  power  of  love. 
The  enemy  who  had  overcome  the  lion  heart 
of  the  man  who  had  clothed  his  name  with  ter¬ 
ror  by  his  deeds  of  prowess,  was  a  young  girl 
of  sixteen,  named  Margaret  Feeck,  who  resided 
with  her  parents  in  the  Schoharie  Valley,  a 
abort  distance  from  the  fort  where  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned.  Margaret  was  a  bright,  buxom  lass, 
with  a  lively  blue  eye,  in  which  mischief  was 
plainly  written — with  auburn  hair,  and  a  figure 
such  as  exercise  in  the  open  air,  freedom  from 
the  restraints  of  corsets,  and  all  those  other  ap¬ 
pliances  of  “  fashion  ”  with  which  the  women  of 
a  later  generation  deform  themselves,  under  the 
infatuated  idea  of  “improving  their  shape,” 
would  give.  We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  enter 
into  an  elaborate  eulogy  of  the  character  and 
person  of  the  maiden,  in  the  inflated  style  of 
modem  novelists,  and  describe  with  minuteness 
her  “  wavy,  golden  ^air,”  her  “  dimpled  cheeks,” 
and  her  “  ruby  lips,”  as  that  would  be  surpass¬ 
ing  the  bounds  of  our  information.  It  is  suflS- 
oient  for  our  readers  to  know  that  Murphy  saw 
and  became  enamored  of  her,  and  that  his  affec¬ 
tion  was  reciprocated  by  the  object  of  it. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  parents  of  the  damsel 


thought  her  too  young,  or  that  there  was  too 
great  discrepancy  in  regard  to  age  (Murphy  was 
twelve  years  her  senior),  tradition  does  not  re¬ 
late;  but  they  strenuously  opposed  the  inti¬ 
macy,  and  forbid  the  lover  to  enter  their  house. 
But  Murphy  was  of  an  ardent  disposition,  and 
opposition  only  strengthened  his  determination. 
He  therefore  resolved  not  only  to  sec  his  dulci- 
nea,  but  to  take  possesuon  of  her,  and  appro¬ 
priate  her  to  himself.  A  faithful  friend  on  the 
banks  of  Schoharie  Creek  served  as  a  mutual 
confidant  in  the  affair,  and  through  his  aid  the 
lovers  were  enabled  to  meet  and  arrange  a  plan 
for  escaping  the  vigilance  of  her  parents,  and 
of  consummating  their  happiness  by  marriage. 
Notwithstanding  the  watchfulness  of  Margaret’s 
father  and  mother,  who  had  instituted  a  careful 
surveillance  over  her  “  coming  and  going,”  it 
was  arranged  that  on  a  certain  evening  they 
were  to  meet  on  the  banks  of  the  “  Veill,”  and 
elope  to  Schenectady,  where  the  ceremony  which 
bound  them  for  life  could  be  performed. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  young  woman, 
under  pretense  of  going  to  milk,  some  distance 
from  the  house,  stole  away  from  home  to  meet 
her  intended  husband.  The  circumstances  pre¬ 
vented  her  attiring  herself  in  any  but  her  ordi¬ 
nary  apparel,  and  when  she  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  appointed  spot,  she  had  but  little  of 
the  semblance  of  an  expectant  bride.  She  was 
barefoot  and  bareheaded,  and  wore  the  “  short 
gown  and  petticoat  ”  so  much  in  vogue  among 
the  females  of  that  day  as  a  “  morning  dress ;” 
but  beneath  that  humble  garb  beat  a  heart  as 
free,  frank  and  ingenuous,  as  ever  beat  beneath 
the  robes  of  royalty. 

She  was  first  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
waited  with  impatience  the  coming  of  her  lover ; 
but  no  lover  came.  Twilight  was  fast  fading 
into  darkness,  and  yet  he  came  not  What  was 
she  to  doT  It  would  not  answer  to  return 
home,  for  she  had  been  gone  already  too  long ; 
the  cow  had  not  been  milked,  and  if  she  went 
back  now,  suspicions  would  be  aroused,  which 
might  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  lovers  again. 
She  was  not  long  in  making  up  her  mind,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  as  there  was  no  withdrawing,  the  only 
course  was  to  “  go  ahead ;”  and  she  resolved  to 
go  to  the  fort  in  search  of  her  beau.  To  do  so, 
it  became  necessary  to  cross  the  stream.  This 
was  a  slight  difficulty,  however,  and  without 
hesitation  she  prepared  to  wade  the  ford,  which 
was  shallow  and  of  inconsiderable  width.  When 
she  arrived  on  the  opposite  bank,  she  found 
Murphy  in  waiting  for  her.  He  had  been  de¬ 
tained  by  his  duties  at  the  fort,  and  had  ridden 
up  just  as  his  lady-love  commenced  to  cross  the 


■tream.  For  a  moment  ehe  was  disposed  to  with  three  hearty  cheers  from  the  men  and  the 
pout  at  her  lover  for  not  having  kept  his  ap-  congratulations  of  the  women.  The  latter  de- 
pointment  more  punctually,  particularly  as  she  termined  that  the  bride  should  make  a  becoming 
thought  of  the  display  she  had  made  in  crossing  appearance,  and  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  (it 
the  stream  under  his  eye.  It  required 'no  great  her  out  with  the  proper  attire.  Various  choice 
effort,  however,  on  his  part,  to  smooth  her  brow  articles  of  apparel  and  ornament,  which  had 
and  bring  bcmk  the  smile  to  her  lip,  and,  mount-  served  a  similar  purpose,  perhaps,  on  former 
ing  behind  him,  they  were  soon  on.  their  way  to  occasions,  were  brought  forth,  and  by  morning 
the  fort.  Murphy  was  a  general  favorite  among  every  thing  was  ready  except  a  proper  dress, 
the  garrison,  and  there  was  not  an  individual  This,  Murphy  decided  to  get  in  Schenectady, 
among  all  the  number  who  would  not  have  whither  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  find  a  minister 
aided  and  assisted  him  in  his  nuptial  enterprise,  to  perform  the  ceremony.  As  time  was  precious. 
His  plans  were  well  known,  and  when  the  joyons  they  started  at  dawn  of  day,  and  reached  Sche- 
eonpie  rode  into  the  gate,  they  were  received  nectady — a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles — in 
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about  four  hours.  A  handsome  silk  dress  was  ^ 
here  purchased,  and  ])laced  in  the  hands  of  sev¬ 
eral  dressmakers,  who  completed  its  making  up  ! 
in  the  afternoon.  The  bride  was  arrayed,  and  . 
they  then  repaired.  In  company  with  some  of  | 
their  acquaintances,  to  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnson,  where  the  solemn  rite  which  bound 
them  as  man  and  wife  “  while  life  shall  last,” 
was  performed,  and  the  happy  pair  returned  to 
the  house  of  their  friends  to  spend  their  wedding 
night  On  their  return  to  Schoharie,  the  parents 
of  the  bride  were  exceeding  wroth  at  the  diso¬ 
bedience  of  their  daughter,  and  Mie  presumption 
of  the  daring  rifleman,  and  for  a  time  refused 
to  be  reconciled  with  them ;  but,  reflecting  that 
no  opposition  could  alter  or  recall  the  act,  they 
at  length  concluded  to  overlook  it  and  receive 
them  into  their  home.  The  match  proved  a 
happy  one,  and  they  lived  together  in  mutual 
affection  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1812,  Mrs. 
Murphy  died,  and  six  years  afterward  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Robertson.  In  1818,  Murphy  was 
attacked  with  a  cancer  in  his  throat,  of  which 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  leaving  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  an  honest,  upright  and 
generous  man.  He  was  uneducated,  but,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  strong  will  and  an  amiable  disposi¬ 
tion,  he  made  friends ;  and  over  the  minds  of  a 
certain  class  of  men,  he  exercised  an  unbounded 
influence.  The  late  Governor  Bouck  was  one 
of  his  warm  and  ardent  friends,  and  owed  much 
of  his  popularity  in  early  life  to  the  exertions 
and  influence  of  Timothy  Murphy,  the  rifleman. 

- - 

THE  SfflAMI  CONFEDERACY. 

“  We  call  our  country  the  New  World.  It  if  old  I  Age 
after  age,  and  one  revolution  after  another  has  paused 
ever  it.  Who  shall  tell  its  history  I” 

In  every  part  of  that  country  our  attention  is 
awakened,  and  our  feelings  are  aroused  as  we 
see  around  us  the  memorials  of  the  past.  Like 
the  Caledonian  bard,  we  “  hear  the  voice  of 
years  that  are  gone  I  They  roll  before  us  with 
all  their  deeds.”  Happy  would  we  be  if,  like 
him,  we  could  seize  the  traditions  of  past  times 
as  they  rise  before  us,  and  “  pour  them  forth  in 
song ;”  happier  still  if  that  song  should,  like  the 
song  of  the  king,  be  worthy  of  our  present 
theme. 

The  wild,  the  romantic,  the  magnifleent  West, 
ever  the  home  of  mighty  nations,  and  the  scene 
of  strange  events,  invites  an  attention  which  it 
has  not  yet  received.  It  has  famished  the  world 
with  many  a  story  of  heroism.  It  has  had  its 
wars  and  its  treaties,  its  kings  and  its  nobles, 
its  priests  and  its  martyrs,  its  heroes  and  its 
heroines,  and  its  politicians  and  warriors.  And 


beside  and  above  all  these,  the  West  has  been 
I  the  home  of  the  traly  enlightened  and  patriotic 
!  statesman.  We  have*  long  been  familiar  with 
.  the  statesmen  of  civiliz^  nations ;  we  may  pre- 
I  some  that  they  are  well  known.  It  is  proposed 
to  present  among  them  a  specimen  of  “  nature’s 
noblemen,”  one  of  nature’s  own  statesmen  of 
the  wilderness.  Perhaps  we  may  And  men 
among  “  these  unsighing  people  of  the  woods,” 
who  have  learned  many  lessons  of  tme  wisdom 
in  silent  shades,  far  from  colleges  and  schools. 

Among  all  the  chieftains  who  have  led  the 
armies  or  the  councils  of  the  great  Western  Val¬ 
ley,  I  propose  to  single  out  one  man  whose  life 
may  exemplify  the  tme  character  of  the  North 
American  Indian  ;  a  noble  specimen  of  the  In¬ 
dian  race,  as  a  warrior,  a  statesman  and  a  man. 

The  Miami  chief.  Little  Turtle,  was  a  true 
representative  of  the  Indian  mind  and  char¬ 
acter  ;  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  was  before  it  was 
emshed  by  misfortunes,  or  blighted  by  intem¬ 
perance.  We  shall  see  him  maintain  a  contest 
of  twenty  years  in  defense  of  his  native  land, 
and,  when  in  after  life,  political  power  is  denied 
him  by  his  deluded  and  infatuated  people,  we 
shall  see  the  character  of  the  man  rising  in  col- 
lossal  grandeur,  as  he  continues  to  be  the  guid¬ 
ing  spirit  of  his  nation  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
the  truest  and  the  wisest  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
wilderness. 

A  war  of  half  a  century  was  his  education ; 
and  the  wilderness  of  the  Ohio  and  the  great 
Lakes  wasjthe  seat  of  the  Republic,  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  which  into  the  great  “  Miami  Con¬ 
federacy,”  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  con¬ 
tributed. 

The  object  for  which  the  Indians  contended  in 
the  long  wars  of  the  last  century  may  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  speech  made  by  tbe  Seneca  chief, 
Complanter,  to  General  Wayne,  when  they  met 
to  talk  about  peace,  on  tbe  bank  of  the  Ohio. 
Pointing  to  the  flowing  stream,  he  said  :  “  My 
mind  and  heart  arc  upon  that  river.  Long  may 
its  waters  continue  to  run,  and  remain  a  boun¬ 
dary  of  lasting  peace  between  the  white  people 
and  the  Indians  on  the  opposite  shore.” 

But  it  was  too  late  for  the  Americans  to  make 
peace,  with  that  river  fos  a  boundary.  They 
claimed  various  tracts  of  land  within  the  present 
State  of  Ohio,  under  treaties  made  with  different 
Indian  nationa  Already  several  settlements 
had  been  made  within  the  purchased  territory. 
They  had  obtained  tbe  lands,  as  they  believed, 
honestly ;  and  they  could  not,  without  ruin  to 
themselves,  relinquish  them. 

The  Indians  claimed  that  no  treaty  was  bind¬ 
ing  on  them  which  had  not  been  assented  to  by 
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all  the  tribes,  aad  the  number  of  those  who 
claimed  the  right  to  be  consulted  was  not  easily 
ascertained.  They  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  the  ever-advancing  white  man  in  a  war  which 
they  continued  for  fourteen  years  after  the 
American  Revolution  had  closed.  Every  Indian 
was  a  warrior  and  a  patriot.  It  was  their  own 
and  only  soil  they  defended. 

Little  Turtle  was  the  son  of  a  Miami  chief, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1746,  at  the  very  time 
that  the  long  wars  of  half  a  century  were  com¬ 
mencing.  He  inherited  no  dignity  from  his  pa¬ 
rents,  as  the  Indian  law  of  descents  is  the  same 
as  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  in  relation  to  slaves ; 
and  his  mother,  whose  rank  alone  he  could  in¬ 
herit,  was  a  Mohegan  woman  of  no  dignity  in 
her  tribe. 

The  education  of  the  future  warrior  among 
the  Miamis  was  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
The  only  instruction  ever  bestowed  upon  the 
aspiring  youth  was  the  knowledge  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  history  of  the  Indians,  with  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  fortitude  it  afforded. 

The  course  of  training  by  which  the  youthful 
Miami  was  hardened  into  the  invincible  warrior 
was  never  omitted  in  his  nation.  The  long  ex¬ 
posures  to  cold,  the  blackening  of  the  face,  and 
tedious  trials  of  his  fortitude  by  fastings,  pro¬ 
longed  to  the  last  point  pf  endurance,  ended 
with  his  eighteenth  year.  He  was  then  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  ranks  of  mm,  by  a  feast  in  which  he 
was  treated  with  higher  distinction  than  he  had 
ever  been  before ;  and  henceforth  he  was  to  be 
painted  as  a  warrior,  and  to  show  himself  a 
man. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  the  Miamis  were  engaged  under  Pontiac, 
on  the  side  of  the  French.  They  fought  with 
him,  in  1755,  at  Braddock’s  defeat  But  we 
first  notice  Little  Turtle  as  a  young  warrior  in 
the  American  Revolution.  He  was  one  of  an 
Indian  army  of  four  hundred  warriors  who 
joined  General  Burgoyne  at  Bouquet  Creek, 
west  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  1777.  A  grand 
feast  was  made  for  the  Indians,  and  the  British 
General  accepted  their  services  in  the  war 
against  the  Americana  In  his  war  speech,  the 
General  .Exhorted  tl^c  Indians  to  “  go  forth  in 
the  might  of  their  valor  and  their  cause,  to 
strike  at  the  common  enemies  of  Britain  and 
America,  disturbers  of  public  order,  peace  apd 
happinesa” 

The  history  of  this  expedition  is  not  our  pres¬ 
ent  object  Many  of  the  western  Indians  became 
impatient  to  see  some  of  the  predictions  ful¬ 
filled  which  Burgoyne,  in  his  bombastic  proclar 
mations,  bad  promised.  Many  abandoned  the 


British  army,  but  Little  Turtle  remained  with 
the  proud  General  to  the  last 

On  a  sad  day  in  October,  1777,  a  great  move¬ 
ment  was  observed  among  the  British  troops  at 
Saratoga.  Indians  were* seen,  by  the  frightened 
lady  of  a  British  officer,  rushing  forward  in 
their  war  dress,  and  brandishing  their  guns. 
She  asked  where  they  were  going ;  they  only 
answered,  “Warl  war!  war!”  On  the  same 
day.  General  Fraser  was  brought  from  the  field 
mortally  wounded ;  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month,  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  army  and  his 
sword  to  General  Gates. 

The  Indian  army  was  disbanded.  Little  Tur¬ 
tle  returned  to  his  own  wild  forests  of  the  West. 
But  he  sought  not  there  for  peace.  The  Indians 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  had  determined  that  there 
should  be  “  no  peace  beyond  the  line  ”  to  which 
they  wished  to  confine  the  white  race.  From 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Little  Turtle  was 
the  most  conspicuous  leader  of  the  North-West¬ 
ern  Indians.  He  held  his  headquarters  at  the 
old  Miami  village,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana.  This  place  bad 
so  long  been  the  metropolis  of  his  nation,  that 
the  time  when  they  first  built  the  council-fire 
there  had  faded  from  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
chiefs.  They  had  been  joined  by  a  refugee 
colony  of  French,  from  Detroit,  who  had  fought 
against  the  English  in  the  war  of  1746,  and  fled 
to  this  place  to  escape  punishment. 

And  now  a  long  series  of  border  wars  must  be 
passed  over.  The  Miamis  participated  in  every 
expedition  against  Kentucky,  or  the  frontiers 
of  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia,  and  Little  Turtle 
rose  to  the  distinction  of  their  most  intrepid  and 
successful  leader.  But  events  were  transpiring 
which  were  soon  to  carry  the  war  into  his  own 
country,  and  terminate  it  on  the  very  spot  which 
contained  “  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  the 
graves  of  his  fathers.” 

The  year  1788  marks  an  important  period  in 
Indian  history.  Within  that  year,  the  Indians 
saw  the  beginnings  of  the  future  cities  of  Ohio. 
Colonies  were  established  at  MarietU,  Columbia, 
Cincinnati,  and  North  Bend ;  and  they  were 
watched  with  jealous  eyes.  A  Shawnee  chief 
encamped  in  the  woods  near  Columbia,  and  soon 
after  followed  the  Great  Miami  to  its  mouth,  to 
talk  with  Captain  Symmes  at  North  Bend. 

He  asked  by  what  authority  these  towns  were 
being  built,  Captain  Symmes  exhibited  his 
commission  from  Congress,  and  his  deed  for  the 
land.  There  was  the  seal  of  the  “Thirteen 
Council-Fires”  (the  United  States)  upon  both. 
He  said  his  nation  had  no  hostile  designs,  and 
had  instructed  him  to  treat  the  Indians  as 
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brothers.  After  explaining  the  flag  of  the 
American  Union,  he  explained  also  the  meaning 
of  the  great  bird  on  the  seal ;  he  said  the  Indians 
would  recognize  it  ns  the  war-eagle — a  bird  that 
could  not  be  intimidated ;  but  he  held  always  in 
his  right  hand  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  to  show 
that  the  United  States  wi^ed  for  peace  only. 
But  he  held  ready,  in  the  other  hand,  the  arrows 
for  self-defense — the  emblems  of  war  and  death, 
which  no  nation  could  wisely  provoke  the  bird 
to  use. 

The  chief  carefully  inspected  the  seal.  He 
said  the  bird  did  not  sit  quietly,  with  his  wings 
folded,  like  a  bird  disposed  for  peace,  but  had 
them  spread,  like  a  bird  prepared  to  fly.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  that  a  branch  of  a  tree 
denoted  peace ;  he  always  thought  switches 
were  used  to  whip  inferior  persons  with.  He 
could  not  tell  whether  the  emblems  were  more 
signiflcative  of  war  or  peace,  or  which  of  thes^ 
was  preferred  by  Americans.  Further  explana¬ 
tions  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  promised 
the  friendship  of  the  Indians  for  the  new  colo¬ 
nies  on  the  Ohio. 

The  aged  chieftain,  in  returning,  to  his  tribe, 
passed  over  the  scene  of  ancient  battles  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Miami.  He  knew  that 
he  stood  upon  the  graves  of  slaughtered  nations. 
Here  had  the  Aztec  lived,  in  a  degree  of  pride 
and  grandeur  which  the  Indian  had  never 
reached,  arid  erected  temples,  and  fortifications, 
and  cities  which  the  Indian  had  nev^  imitated. 
When  the  war-loving  Lenni  Lenape,  the  ances¬ 
tor  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Iroquois,  invaded 
the  valley  of  the  West,  and  spread  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  land ;  when 
**  The  red  man  cam^* 

The  roving  hunter  tribei,  warlike  and  wild 
in  this  spot  the  last  battle  was  fought ;  here  the 
long  contest  terminated — 

“  And  the  mound  builder  vaniahed  from  the  earth. 
The  aolitude  of  centuries  untold 
Has  settled  where  thejr  dwelt.” 

The  chief  of  the  Shawnees  had  witnessed  the 
commencement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  His  suspicions  and  pre¬ 
sentiments  of  impending  danger  were  not  with¬ 
out  foundation.  The  armies  of  a  race  stronger 
than  the  Aztec  or  the  Indian  were  already  in 
the  field.  The  “  dark  and  bloody  ground  ”  of 
Kentucky  was  already  occupied  by  the  white 
race.  The  swelling  flood  of  emigration  which 
the  Miami  and  the  Shawnee  had  so  often  ob¬ 
structed  and  beaten  back,  had  descended  the 
“  Beautiful  River  ”  with  accumulating  force, 
and  the  central  valley  of  the  West  was  soon  to 
be  the  last  battle-ground  of  the  Indians,  and  the 


war-bird  of  the  Americans  was  to  soar  in  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  flelds  and  the  forests  of  the  Mau¬ 
mee,  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash. 

‘The  visit  of  the  Shawnee  chief  did  not  satisfy 
the  Indians.  The  Miami  Confederacy  embraced 
every  nation  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes ; 
and,  determined  to  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  they  continued  their  dep¬ 
redations  on  all  the  exposed  frontiers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Virginia,  and  on  every  boat  de¬ 
scending  the  Ohio.  In  1790,  President  Wash¬ 
ington  determined  to  send  against  the  Miami 
villages  a  force  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Brigadier-General  Harmar,  already  known 
as  an  accomplished  and  skillful  commander, 
collected  an  army  at  Fort  Washington  (Cincin¬ 
nati),  and  invaded  the  Indian  country.  We  pass 
over  the  details  of  the  expedition.  Little  Tur¬ 
tle,  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  council,  directed 
the  plans  of  defense.  He  defended  his  capital 
as  Alexander  of  Russia  defended  Moscow  against 
Napoleon — by  burning  it  down,  and  dispersing 
bis  warriors  where  they  could  only  be  found  in 
small  retreating  parties.  General  Harmar  could 
only  break  his  army  into  small  detachments  to 
pursue  them.  The  first  of  these  was  defeated 
by  Captain  Wells,  a  Kentucky  prisoner,  who  had 
lived  from  childhood  among  the  Indians  and  be 
come  a  chief.  The  second  detachment  was  led, 
by  the  maneuvers  of  Little  Turtle,  to  a  chosen 
place,  and  then  artfully  divided  by  leading  the 
militia  away  from  the  regulars.  The  Indian 
commander  then  made  a  sudden  attack  upon, the 
divided  army,  nearly  annihilated  both  militia 
and  regulars,  and  drove  them  from  his  country. 

General  Harmar  had  been  defeated  on  the 
precise  spot  which  had  been  selected  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  five  years  before,  for  the  site  of  a  strong 
military  post  The  invading  army  had  faded 
to  erect  it  Washington  endured  the  clamors 
of  the  American  people,  and  appointed  General 
St  Clair,  the  new  Governor  of  the  North-Western 
Territory,  to  lead  another  expedition  against  the 
Indians. 

The  history  of  St  Clair’s  expedition  has  been 
often  written.  In  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
received  in  the  Indian  country,*  as  well  as  in  his 
j  future  fortunes,  we  discover  the  peculiar  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  character  of  the  Miami  chief  which 
enabled  him  to  mold  and  direct  the  minds  of  his 
‘  turbulent,  savage  warriors ;  and,  at  the  same 
I  time,  to  baffle  the  military  science  of  a  civilized 
I  army,  under  an  experienced  general. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  November,  1791, 
General  Si  Clair,  with  an  army  of  1,400  men, 
encamped  on  a  head  branch  of  the  Wabash,  at 
a  place  afterward  called  Fort  Recovery.  The 
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regulars  were  formed  in  two  lines,  about  seventy 
yards  apart.  The  militia  were  placed  across  a 
branch  of  the  main  river,  and  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  in  front  A  few  Indians  were  seen,  but 
they  hastily  retreated ;  and  the  American  Gen¬ 
eral,  though  worn  down  by  gout  and  fever,  made 
every  preparation  for  advancing  upon  the  Miami 
villages,  fifteen  miles  distant 

The  statesmen  of  the  wilderness  were  already 
aware  of  the  invasion  of  their  country.  Every 
movement  of  the  advancing  army  had  been 
noted.  Its  strength,  the  capacity  of  its  com¬ 
mander,  his  broken  hcaith,  and  the  imperfect  dis¬ 
cipline  of  his  men  had  been  estimated,  and  the 
order  of  encampment  was  known,  when  the 
wearied  soldiers  sank  to  their  beds  on  the 
ground,  the  sentinels  were  posted,  and  their 
General  sought  that  repose  which  weariness  and 
anxiety  demanded. 

At  that  hour  the  stars  of  a  clear  November 
night,  glancing  through  the  leaves  of  a  denser 
forest,  looked  upon  a  different  scene.  The  In¬ 
dian  chiefs  had  assembled  around  the  grand 
council-fire,  within  one  mile  of  the  encampment 
of  St  Clair. 

Never,  since  the  assembling  of  the  first  war- 
council  in  pandemonium,  had  a  fiercer  conclave 
of  fiery  spirits  convened  to  deliberate  on  new 
schemes  of  evil.  There  the  slaughter-loving 
Shawnee  smoked  the  pipe  of  union  with  the 
dignified  Miami,  and  the  blood-drinking  Potta¬ 
watomie  sat  side  by  side  with  the  sedate  jind 
ma^stic  Wyandot  There  were  individual  chiefs 
in  that  council  who  will  never  cease  to  be  his¬ 
torical  characters.  But  the  great  embodiment  of 
Indian  life  find  feeling  was  Little  Turtle.  On 
one  side,  indeed,  was  Lc  Gris,  (Legree,)  his 
superior  in  peace,  even  in  his  own  nation  ;  and 
on  ihe  other  hand,  meekly  sat  a  youthful  Shaw¬ 
nee  warrior,  not  more  than  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  who  united  in  himself  the  spirit  of  the 
groat  Pontiac,  \^th  the  athletic  frame  and  boil¬ 
ing  blood  of  the  sunnier  South,  from  which  his 
parents  had  wandered  with  the  Shawnces.  But 
no  youthful  warrior  can  here  be  heard.  And 
the  Shawnces  are  already  ably  represented  by 
the  illustrious  Blue  Jacket,  the  very  type  and 
image  of  Indian  chivalry.  And  higher  and 
greater  than  Blue  Jacket,  there  sits  the  vener¬ 
able  patriarch  of  his  nation.  Black  Hoof,  who, 
forty  years  before,  led  the  Shawnees  from  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah. 


! 


“Two ages  o’er  his  native  tribe  he  reigned. 

And  DOW,  the  example  of  the  third,  remained.” 


It  is  not  strange,  then,  if  the  sour-visaged 
Turtle,  at  the  head  of  the  council,  takes  no 
notice  of  the  young  intruder.  But  strange 


events  were  impending,  and  they  knew  it  not 
There  were  two  prophets  in  that  council,  whose 
names  will  be  read  in  future  ages ;  and  if  either 
of  them  had  been  able  to  unrail  the  future, 
what  a  startling  announcement  would  he  have 
made  I  “  When  twenty  years  shall  have  passed 
over  us,  that  swarthy  young  Shawnee  warrior 
will  supplant  every  chief  now  present  in  the 
affections  of  the  Indians,  and  wili  be  known  as 
the  Chief  Sachem  of  the  Shawnees,  leader  of  the 
North-Western  Confederacy,  Brigadiei^General 
in  the  British  army,  and  ‘  King  of  the  Woods  ’ — 
the  invincible  Tecumseh!” 

The  deliberations  of  the  Indian  council  were 
confined  to  the  single  object  of  the  defeat  of  St 
Clair.  The  speeches  there  made  consisted  only  of 
brief,  pointed  and  burning  exclamations,  diver¬ 
sified  by  the  gleaming  of  brandished  tomahawks. 

The  plan  laid  before  the  council  by  the  master 
spirit  of  the  wilderness,  for  the  annihilation  of 
the  invading  army,  was  more  ctrmplicated  than 
Indians  had  generally  devised,  and  not  one  voice 
was  raised  to  approve  it  The  chief  heard  the 
murmur  of  dissent  which  ran  around  the  coun¬ 
cil  with  unmoved  features.  He  knew  that  the 
magic  spell  of  the  orator  was  his.  He  knew  that 
many  of  the  chiefs  were  jealous  of  his  increas¬ 
ing  influence..  On  this  night  base  envy  must  be 
withered  by  the  touch  of  the  enchanter’s  wand. 

The  plan  of  attack  devised  by  Little  Turtle 
may  be  thus  briefly  given  : 

“  Let  us  not  attack  the  Americans  before  day¬ 
light,  as  they  will  be  expecting  us  at  that  time. 
But  just  before  sunrise  they  will  think  the 
danger  of  a  night  attack  past.  The  officers  will 
be  relying  on  the  sentinels,  and  the  whole  army 
will  be  completely  off  their  guard.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  let  a  single  gun  be  fired  upon  the  exposed 
militia,  as  the  signal  for  attack.  The  militia  will 
be  driven  into  the  main  encampment,  throwing 
the  regulars  into  confusion.  When  they  begin 
to  restore  their  ranks  to  defend  the  only  point 
assailed,  let  the  war-whoop  be  sounded  from 
every  side  at  once,  and  let  the  most  deadly  fire 
be  poured  upon  every  part  of  the  American 
camp.  The  center  of  the  main  lines  can  then  be 
forced,  and  utter  consternation  and  destruction 
will  follow.” 

It  is  not  claimed  for  this  Indian  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  highest  powers  of  the  orator,  even  as 
displayed  by  a  few  of  his  own  race.  His  elo¬ 
quence  was  not  that  of  Red  Jacket,  nor  of  Lo¬ 
gan,  nor  even  of  Tecumseh.  But,  in  enlightened 
statesmanship,  he  was  superior  to  any  of  them. 
It  could  not  properly  be  said  of  him, 

**  The  spell  is  thine  that  reaches 
The  heart,  and  makes  the  wisest  head  its  sport.” 

But  there  is  another  style  of  oratory,  which 
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consists  in  stating,  in  a  lucid  order,  a  few  plain 
propositions ;  then  seizing  strongly  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  principle  on  which  the  whole  question  must 
turn,  and  displaying  in  outline  its  essential  fea¬ 
tures.  In  this  power  the  true  strength  of  the 
statesman  consists,  and  to  it  the  statesman  of  the 
Maumee  wilderness  owed  all  his  military  and 
political  successes.  When  he  unfolded  with  pre¬ 
cision  before  the  mental  gaze  of  the  warriors 
the  coming  events  of  the  impending  battle,  the 
murmurs  of  dissent  died  gradually  away  into 
silence.  The  envious  chiefs  from  the  furthest 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  felt  more  than  ever 
the  mqjestic  character  of  the  man  who  had 
marched,  by  unseen  steps,  to  the  head  of  the 
Confederacy  ;  jealous  rivals  ceased,  for  the  time, 
to  question  his  right  to  be  there  ;  and  the  Tur¬ 
tle’s  plan  of  attack  was  unanimously  approved. 
The  warriors  sought  the  usual  rest  preparatory 
to  a  decisive  battle,  vigilant  chiefs  noted  and 
compared  the  reports  of  sleepless  spies,  and  the 
whole  night  was  one  of  preparation  and  anxiety. 

The  American  General  had  provided  against 
a  night  surprise,  by  posting  sentinels  in  advance 
of  every  exposed  line,  and  a  detachment  of  reg¬ 
ulars  was  exposed  in  front  of  the  Kentucky  mili¬ 
tia.  The  night  passed  quietly,  though  Indians 
were  known  to  be  collecting  in  front  of  the  most 
exposed  line.  This  fact  was  made  known  to 
General  Butler,  of  the  main  army,  but  he  neg¬ 
lected  to  report  it  to  the  commanding  General. 
To  this  omission  many  have  attributed  the  dis¬ 
asters  which  followed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  November,  three 
hours  before  daylight.  General  St.  Clair  ordered 
the  spirit-stirring  “  reveille  ”  to  call  the  army 
from  its  rest  The  men  immediately  paraded  un¬ 
der  arms,  and  in  this  situation  continued  until 
daylight,  when  they  were  dismissed  to  their 
tents.  A  few  moments  of  leisure  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  march  upon  the  Indian  villages  were 
broken  by  the  sound  of  a  single  rifle  in  front, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  sharp,  irregular  fire 
in  the  same  direction.  The  drums  beat  to  arms, 
the  officers  flew  swiftly  to  their  respective  posi¬ 
tions,  and  in  two  minutes  the  whole  army  was 
ready  for  battle.  But,  in  a  moment  more,  the 
retreating  militia  rushed  through  the  front  line, 
swarms  of  savages  were  mingled  with  the  men, 
and  cutting  them  down  with  the  hatchet  Dis¬ 
order  spread  through  the  line ;  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  exerted  himself  to  check  the  extending 
confusion.  General  Butler  fell  at  the  first  fire ; 
an  Indian  rushed  through  the  ranks  and  struck 
a  tomahawk  into  his  head,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  be  dead. 

The  front  line  was  restored  to  order,  and  the 


Indians  were  compelled  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  trees.  But  just  here  the  magic  touch  of 
the  enchanted  wand  of  the  Indian  commander 
was  felt.  He  had  given  orders  that  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  a  tremendous  fire  from  invisible  sources 
should  open  upon  the  whole  line  in  front,  ex¬ 
tend  rapidly  to  the  rear,  and  encompass  the 
camp  on  every  side.  The  American  officers  felt 
th&t  a  new  lesson  in  warfare  was  opening  upon 
them.  General  St  Clair  had  met  with  more  dis¬ 
asters  than  any  officer  of  the  Revolution,  but  in 
every  instance  had  retained  the  confidence  of 
Washington,  and  satisfied  the  wisest  and  bravest 
of  his  countrymen.  He  met  here  with  a  new 
trial,  and  he  met  it  when  worn  down  with  dis¬ 
ease.  Unable  to  mount  his  horse,  he  directed 
the  litter  in  which  he  was  borne  to  be  carried  to 
the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  camp.  On  the 
right  of  the  rear  line.  Colonel  Darke  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  check  the  confusion  which  was 
rapidly  spreading.  A  desperate  charge  was 
ma4e  on  the  Indians,  who  rose  from  the  grass 
and  fled  in  terror.  But  they  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  returning  regulars,  who  dared  not  pur^ 
sue  them  too  far.  Immediately  the  weight  of 
the  enemy’s  fire  was  directed  against  the  center 
of  the  front  line,  and  the  men  were  rapidly  fall¬ 
ing  before  it.  To  this  point  the  General  was 
borne,  and  a  second  charge  was  made,  with  the 
same  momentary  suce'ess.  The  Indians  again 
shifted  the  point  oC  attack,  were  met  by  the 
same  fearless  veterans;  they  again  retreated, 
and  again  returned  to  the  places  from  which 
they  had  been  driven. 

Here  the  same  men  who  had  met  the  well- 
trained  armies  of  Britain,  in  many  a  fearful  field, 
felt  a  mysterious  sensation  of  awe  come  over 
them  as  they  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  an  invisible  enemy  of  unknown,  but  certainly 
of  overwhelming  numbers;  and  whose  system 
of  tactics  set  all  the  principles  of  the  military 
art  at  defiance. 

Still,  the  strong  heart  of  the  American  Gen¬ 
eral  was  unconquered.  He  had  been  surrounded 
by  savages  in  his  tent ;  one  rifle  ball  after  an¬ 
other  had  passed  through  his  clothes ;  his  can¬ 
non  had  been  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Indians 
and  recovered.  Involved  in  such  a  compUcar 
tion  of  difficulties,  he  now  gave  the  order  to 
bring  up  the  artillery  and  sweep  the  bashes  with 
grape  shot.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed ; 
but,  before  any  effect  was  produced,  the  horses 
and  artillerymen  sank  together  under  the  terri¬ 
ble  fire  of  the  Indians.  The  places  of  the  killed 
were  instantly  filled  by  the  infantry  ;  but  they, 
too,  suddenly  met  the  same  fate  by  the  hands  of 
unseen  enemies. 
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The  mind  which  is  weary  in  contemplating  a 
scene  of  accumulated  horrors,  would  be  willing 
to  turn  to  some  darker  vista  of  the  fearful  held 
to  catch  one  glance  at  the  features  of  the  chief¬ 
tain  who  planned  the  drama  before  us,  and  who 
still  'guides  the  tempest  he  has  raised.  That 
curiosity  may  be  partially  gratified. 

In  that  elevated  spot,  where  the  deadliest 
struggle  is  just  now  progressing,  the  king  of 
the  forest  is  visible  among  the  smoky  wreaths 
which  continually  rise  around  him,  and  he  moves 
among  his  warricnrs  like  the  presiding  genius  of 
desolation. 

We  see  him  now,  in  the  full  meridian  of  life, 
“  great  in  the  council,  mighty  in  the  field.”  At 
the  age  of  forty-five,  he  has  seen  more  service 
than  any  chieftain  who  ever  fought  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  his  race.  In  person  he  is  fully  six 
feet  high,  strong,  muscular,  and  displaying  the 
highest  dignity  in  hie  movements  and  appear¬ 
ance.  But  his  aspect  is  that  of  a  bold  and 
haughty  savage,  his  countenance  is  harsh  and 
sour,  his  color  dark,  and  his  features  stem  and 
forbidding. 

Though  tome  of  higher  tiature  tread  the  green, 

None  match  his  grandear  and  exalted  mien.” 

His  drees  has  been  described  as  the  gayest  and 
most  fantastic  ever  worn  by  a  commander  on 
the  field  of  battle.  One  of  its  first  essentials 
resembled  in  form  the  Tartan  “  kilt  ”  worn  by 
Sir  William  Wallace  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 
Above  this  was  a  waistcoat  which  would  have 
graced  the  person  of  a  British  officer.  Below 
were  the  moccasins  and  leggins ;  and  over  all 
was  the  long  frock  coat  of  deep  bine,  made  in 
the  highest  style  of  British  art.  Ills  head¬ 
dress  little  resembled  the  crown  of  a  civilized 
monarch,  bat  it  was  sufficiently  brilliant  with 
rilver  ornaments ;  and  some  of  the  two  hundred 
pieces  of  ulver  united  in  it  hung  as  low  as  bis 
waist  Ear-rings  and  medals  of  silver  were  sus¬ 
pended  from  his  cars,  and  curiously  wrought 
ornaments  of  the  same  metal  (the  only  precious 
metal  in  the  eyes  of  an  Indian),  hung  fl-om  his 
nose.  In  the  whole,  more  than  twenty  ounces  of 
wrought  and  polished  silver  was  suspended  from 
his  nose  and  ears. 

Again  the  forest  monarch  is  obscured  by  the 
smoke  of  battle,  and  we  turn  for  a  moment 
more  to  the  field,  on  which  the  slaughter  has  now 
become  appalling.  Four-fifths  of  the  American 
officers,  and  one  half  the  men,  had  been  killed 
or  wounded.  The  ground  was  covered  with  the 
dead,  and  the  ravine  which  led  to  the  river  was 
running  with  blood.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  bad 
not  in  the  least  abated,  and  the  men  were  falling 
in  heaps  before  it.  In  the  whole  encampment 


“  Nothing  but  UmenUble  goandi  wu  hoard, 

Nor  aught  waa  ooen  but  ghaatly  tIows  of  death, 
Infbctioui  horror  ran  from  face  to  taoe. 

And  pale  despair.” 

For  three  hours  and  a  half  had  the  army 
withstood  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Indians,  which 
seemed  to  be  poured  upon  them  from  the  invisi¬ 
ble  powers  of  darkness.  The  oldest  officers  of 
the  Revolution  had  never  seen  it  equaled  ;  and 
they  declared  that  the  thunders  of  British  can¬ 
non  had  no  terrors  for  them,  compared  with  the 
fatal  flashes  fh>m  the  rifles  of  unseen  enemies 
Never  in  our  country’s  history  was  more  per¬ 
fectly  tested  the  material  of  which  stern  souli 
were  made.  Here  is  a  brave  army  surrounded 
on  every  side  with  danger  and  death.  Still 
closer  we  see  them  driven  to  that  central  vortex 
of  despair  which  seems  as  resistiess  as  that  fear¬ 
ful  maelstrom  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  which 
“  HowU  to  death  the  roaring  whale.” 

One  earnest  and  anxious  thought  is  now  per¬ 
vading  every  mind.  A  mighty  effort  must  be 
made  to  break  through  the  Indian  line  at  some 
point,  regain  the  road,  and  retreat  to  Fort  Jef¬ 
ferson.  That  effort  was  made.  Colonel  Darke 
was  ordered  to  lead  a  corps  formed  from  the 
fragments  of  mutilated  battalions  in  an  impetu¬ 
ous  charge  upon  the  Indian  line.  Three  timps 
had  this  gallant  officer  led  the  most  desperate 
assaults  upon  the  enemy,  and  encountered  the 
most  extraordinary  dangers.  In  the  last  of 
these  he  had  seen  a  youthful  friend  shot  through 
the  heart,  and  saw  him  fall  in  the  rear  of  his 
retiring  regiment  A  warrior  rushed  forward 
through  the  bushes  to  scalp  the  richly-dressed 
youth.  Colonel  Darke  dashed  at  him  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  cleft  the  skull  of  the  Indian  with  bis 
tomahawk.  The  tall,  striking  figure  of  the  offi- 
f  cer,  in  Dili  uniform,  with  the  superb  horse  he 
I  rode,  instantly  attracted  a  hundred  Indian  rifles, 
but  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  having  received 
only  a  trifling  wound.  Such  was  the  man  who 
was  directed  to  lead  the  advance  in  a  movement 
in  which  utter  desperation  alone  could  inspire 
sufficient  energy  to  command  success.  Such  was 
I  the  man  who  was  to  leave  his  name  to  the  county 
\  which  in  future  times  would  be  formed  of  the 
I  territory  on  which  the  battie  was  fought,  a  pef- 
'  petnai  memorial  of  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 

^  The  order  given  to  Colonel  Darke  was  cxe- 
!  cuted  with  such  spirit  that  the  Indians  fled 
;  before  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  they 
,  suspected  his  object.  The  remainder  of  the 
'  army  promptly  rushed  through  the  opening  to 
I  regain  the  road ;  and  Major  Clark,  with  the 
'  remnant  of  his  battalion,  endeavored  to  keep 
i  the  Indians  in  check.  But  vain  was  the  hope 
I  of  restraining  the  exuiting  savages  with  so  fee- 
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ble  a  force.  Miyor  Clark  was  speedily  cut 
down  by  the  pursuing  Indians,  and  his  corps 
was  utterly  disorganized. 

We  cannot  follow  the  defeated  army  in  its 
flight  to  Fort  Jefferson.  The  men  had  found 
their  efforts  at  resistance,  and  their  weapons, 
useless,  and'they  threw  away  their  guns  as  they 
ran.  Their  general  was  aided  to  mount  one  of 
the  few  remaining  but  wom-down  horses,  and 
slowly  followed  his  retreating  army.  The  In¬ 
dians  pursued  until  Little  Turtle  was  satisfied 
that  his  victory  was  complete.  He  then  gave 
orders  to  restrain  the  pursuing  warriors.  “  Our 
object,”  said  the  victorious  chieftain,  “  is  accom¬ 
plished.  You  have  now  killed  Americans 
enough  I” 

The  defeat  of  Si  Clair  increased  the  dismay 
of  the  people  of  the  West  Nothing  so  appal¬ 
ling  had  transpired  since  Braddock’s  defeat. 
The  people  complained  more  loudly  than  ever 
of  the  want  of  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  by  President  Washington.  The  President 
again  endured  the  clamors  of  the  people,  and 
long  deliberated  in  selecting  a  leader  for  a  third 
expedition  against  the  Indians.  He  passed  in 
review  every  distinguished  name,  and,  after 
some  hesitation,  he  conferred  the  command  of 
the  “  Legion  of  the  United  States  ”  upon  Gene¬ 
ral  Wayne,  known  as  “  Mad  Anthony,”  the  hero 
of  Stony  Point. 

The  new  commander  advanced  toward  the 
Indian  country  by  slow  and  cautious  move¬ 
ments.  The  years  1792  and  1793  were  employed 
in  collecting  and  training  his  forces  for  an 
effective  campaign ;  in  building,  as  he  advanced, 
a  chain  of  forts  extending  into  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  in  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  bring  the 
Indians  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  At  the  same  time, 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  were 
employed  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  treaty  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Confederate  Nations. 

None  of  these  efforts  were  successful ;  and 
General  Wayne  advanced  to  the  confluence  of  I 
the  Auglaize  and  Maumee,  where  he  built  Fort  j 
Defiance.  From  this  place,  Wayne  announced 
to  his  Government  that  he  was  in  the  “  grand 
emporium  of  the  hostile  Indians  of  the  West ;” 
he  was  surrounded  by  highly  cultivated  fields 
and  gardens  which  showed  the  work  of  many 
hands.  The  margins  of  these  beautiful  rivers 
appeared  like  one  continued  village  for  many 
miles  above  and  below,”  and  the  General  said 
he  had  never  “  seen  such  immense  corn-fields  in 
any  part  of  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida.” 

On  the  13th  of  August,  Wayne  made  his  ulti¬ 
mate  offer  of  peace  or  war  to  the  Indians.  He 
selected  for  his  messenger  the  very  man  who,  of 


all  his  army,  would  be  most  exposed  to  danger 
in  entering  the  Indian  encampment.  Christo¬ 
pher  Miller  had  lived  with  the  Indians,  and 
fought  for  them,  for  fourteen  years.  Little 
more  than  a  month  had  elapsed  since  his 
capture  by  Wayne’s  spies.  He  knew  that  he 
would  be  personally  known  to  every  Indian, 
that  the  Indians  were  determined  on  a  grand 
battle,  and  would  receive  no  message  from  him ; 
and  there  was  little  consolation  for  him  to  ascer- 
tun  the  fact  more  fully  by  being  roasted  alive. 

But  the  commanding  General  had  spoken,  and 
his  orders  must  be  obeyed.  He  assured  Miller 
that  if  the  Indians  should  disregard  his  white 
flag,  and  bum  him  alive,  the  eight  or  ten  pris¬ 
oners  in  the  American  camp  should  speedily 
undergo  the  same  fate.  “When  you  tell  the 
chiefs,”  said  Wayne,  “  that  the  fate  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  in  my  camp  depends  on  their  treatment 
of  you,  they  will  permit  you  to  return.” 

The  messenger  made  his  way  to  the  Indian 
village,  bearing  aloft  his  white  flag,  and  was 
received,  as  he  expected,  by  swarms  of  enraged 
savages,  shouting,  and  threatening,  and  bran¬ 
dishing  their  tomahawks  around  him.  They 
scorned  his  offer  of  peace,  and  said  now  was  the 
time  to  kill  their  late  associate  for  running 
away. 

A  long  and  earnest  speech  from  the  messen¬ 
ger  was  followed  by  a  long  conference,  in  which 
many  chiefs  spoke.  Miller  was  detained  till  the 
next  day,  and  then  dismissed  with  the  evasive 
answer,  that  if  the  American  General  would 
remain  where  he  was  for  ten  days,  they  would 
give  him  a  final  answer.  To  this  answer.  Gene¬ 
ral  Wayne  paid  no-further  attention  than  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  his  army  to  a  favorable  position, 
within  five  miles  of  the  Indian  encampment 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  August,  1794, 
the  Indians  held  a  final  council  to  decide  upon 
the  acceptance  of  Wayne’s  offer  of  peace.  In 
that  council,  the  most  distinguished  chiefs  were 
arrayed  upon  opposite  sides.  The  venerable 
King  Crane,  the  real  head  of  the  Wyandots,  and 
politically  of  all  the  Confederate  Nations,  was 
in  favor  of  peace.  But  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Indians,  in  council  or  in  battle,  was  Little  Tul^ 
tie.  He  had  laid  the  plan  of  every  attack,  and 
raised  the  shout  of  victory  wherever  Indian 
arms  had  triumphed  since  the  death  of  Corn¬ 
stalk,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  chieftains  of 
the  Nine  Council-Fires  looked  for  the  great  war 
speech  of  the  evening.  ” 

They  were  disappointed.  A  far-reaching  sa¬ 
gacity  enabled  him  to  foresee  an  event  to  which 
no  younger  warrior  could  allude,  in  the  remotest 
manner,  without  hazarding  his  fame.  When' 
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they  had  spokco  of  Indian  wrongs,  of  recent 
victories,  and  further  triumphs.  Little  Turtle 
made  a  speech  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
statesman  is  visible,  though  it  lowered  his  char¬ 
acter  for  the  time  as  a  warrior. 

“  We  have  now,”  said  the  chief,  “  beaten  the 
Americans  twice,  under  separate  commanders. 
We  cannot  expect  the  same  good  fortune  to  fol¬ 
low  us  always.  The  Americans  are  now  led  by 
a  chief  who  never  sleeps ;  the  day  and  the  night 
are  alike  to  him.  And  all  the  time  that  he  has 
been  advancing  upon  our  villages,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  watchfulness  of  our  young  men,  we 
never  have  been  able  to  surprise  him.  Think 
well  of  it  There  is  something  that  whispers  to 
me  it  would  be  better  to  listen  to  his  offers  of 
peace.” 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  different  from 
that  which  the  chieftain  desired,  and  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  very  opposite  from  that  which  he  in¬ 
tended.  He  had  committed  himself  on  the  un¬ 
popular  side.  His  speech  was  disapproved  by 
every  leading  chief.  Rival  chieftains  seized  the 
opportunity  to  prostrate  the  towering  popularity 
of  the  Miami  chief. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  Indian  politics  that  perfect 
liberty  cannot  exist  among  a  people  when  any 
individual  has  acquired  a  personal  influence 
which  enables  him  to  sway  the  opinions  of  the 
masses  beyond  the  point  to  which  an  inferior 
might  do  it  by  the  same  arguments.  Whenever 
any  chief  reaches  that  eminence,  a  combination 
of  rival  chiefs  is  formed  against  him,  and  his 
influence  is  always  circumscribed  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  man.  The  proud  king  of  the  Miamis 
was  still  without  a  oompetitor  in  his  own  nation, 
and  his  fame  extended  over  all  the  confederated 
tribes ;  but  he  now  found  that  the  culminating 
point  of  his  power  had  been  reached.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  and  Pottewat- 
omies,  had  already  combined  against  him.  The 
party  in  the  council  who  believed  that  General 
Wayne  could  be  defeated  was  overwhelmingly 
strong,  and  a  battle  was  decided  on.  A  new 
leader  was  selected  to  fill  the  station  which  the 
chief  of  the  Minmis  had  occupied  with  such 
honor. 

Among  the  chiefs  who  opposed  the  peace 
speech  of  Little  Turtle  was  the  distinguished 
Shawnee  ehief.  Blue  Jacket,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  accomplished  warriors  in 
the  Confederacy.  lie  was  present  in  council, 
dressed  in  a  scarlet  frock  coat,  richly  laced 
with  gold,  which  glittered  brightly  in  the  light 
of  the  council-fire.  He  wore  the  golden  epau¬ 
lettes  and  parti-colored  sash  of  a  British  gen¬ 
eral,  with  the  broad  silver  bracelets  on  the 


arms,  the  gay  red  Icggins  and  moccasins  of  In¬ 
dian  art  were  sparkling  with  silver  ornaments  ; 
and  a  massive  silver  gorget,  and  a  large  medal 
of  George  III  ornamented  and  defended  his  neck 
and  breast  The  fame  he  had  acquired  at  the 
defeats  of  Hannar  and  St  Clair  had  gained  for 
him  the  rank  and  half-pay  of  a  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral  in  the  British  service.  And  now,  on  the 
decline  of  the  popularity  of  Little  Turtle,  the 
brilliant  Shawnee  general  was  nominated  for 
the  high  station  of  Commander-in-Chief,  for  the 
anticipated  battle  with  General  Wayne. 

Though  superseded  in  command.  Little  Tur-  • 
tie  did  not  withhold  his  services  from  his  people, 
who  now  needed  them  more  than  ever  bAore. 
lie  proposed  a  plan  of  attack,  which  was  the 
best  that  could  be  devised.  He  recommended 
that  a  simultaneous  charge  should  be  made  with 
the  entire  Indian  force,  in  such  ^  manner  as  to 
give  one  effective  fire  before  the  Americana 
could  suspciH  that  their  march  was  discovered  ; 
and,  by  presenting  a  widely  extended  front,  pre¬ 
vent  the  Americans  from  outflanking  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  advice  of  the  Turtle  was  given  with 
his  accustomed  dignified  gravity ;  and  was  re¬ 
spectfully  declined  by  the  new  generalissimo. 
Another  plan  of  battle  was  devised.  We  will 
see  tlie  result 

At  a  late  hour  of  the  same  night,  a  romantic 
incident  occurred  in  the  distant  and  retired  en¬ 
campment  to  which  the  Indians  had  conveyed 
the  aged  men,  the  women  and  children.  After 
the  council  of  the  evening  was  over,  and  when 
the  warriors  were  sleeping  soundly  to  prepare  for 
the  extraordinary  effort  of  the  coming  battle,  a 
young  squaw  watched  the  dying  camp-fires  un¬ 
til  all  but  herself  were  drowned  in  sleep.  She 
anticipated  no  danger,  as  she  knew  the  Ameri¬ 
can  array  was  waiting  for  a  final  answer  from 
the  Indians.  But  there  was  a  gentle  rustling  of 
the  leaves,  a  movement  of  the  bushes,  and  she 
continued  to  watch  the  point  from  which  the 
sounds  proceeded.  In  a  fe\^  moments,  two  tall 
warriors,  in  full  Indian  costume,  emerged  from 
the  gloomy  thicket,  and  walked  lightly  through 
the  expiring  firelight.  They  stepped  lightly 
over  the  sleeping  Indians  until  their  sight 
caught  the  flash  of  the  dark  eye  of  the  Indian 
girl.  In  an  instant  they  stood  at  her  side.  With 
their  rifles  presented  at  her  heart  they  told  her, 
in  the  lowest  whispers,  that  she  must  go  with 
them,  or  instant  death  awaited  her.  She  knew 
too  well  the  meaning  of  the  stern  air  of  the 
warriors,  and  followed  them  without  a  murmur. 
When  far  enough  from  the  camp  to  be  safe,  one 
of  the  warriors  said  :  “  We  want  you  to  tell  us 
what  the  lost  Indian  council  has  decided  on.  Do 
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the  Indiana  intend  to  flght  t  What  is  their  plan 
for  making  the  attack  ?  Tell  us  all  you  know 
about  it  and  you  shall  not  be  hurt.  You  know 
us  both.  Our  names  are  William  Wells  and 
Henry  Miller.” 

The  Indian  girl  remembered  the  two  white 
men  who  fought  so  long  for  the  Indians,  and 
then  returned  to  their  own  people  in  Kentucky. 
She  knew  there  was  no  trifling  with  such  men  ; 
and  she  told  them  all  she  had  heard  during  the 
evening.  The  spies  permitted  her  to  depart  in 
safety,  and  then  returned  to  the  camp  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Wayne  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the 
Indian  council  to  the  “  chief  who  never  slept” 

The  Indians  sent  no  further  message  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Wayne,  but  he  understood  them,  and  had 
said :  “  If  war  be  their  choice,  their  blood  be 
upon  their  own  heads !  America  shall  no  longer 
be  insulted  with  impunity  1”  Their  choice  had 
been  made. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Aug^ust,  they 
were  prepared  for  battle,  on  ground  chosen  by 
themselves.  They  were  well  protected  by  some 
timber  which  had  been  prostrated  by  a  tornado ; 
and  they  were  formed  under  the«direction  of 
Blue  Jacket,  in  three  lines,  much  extended  in 
front 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  army  of 
Wayne  moved  forward.  On  the  dry  prairie,  in 
front  of  the  “  fallen  timber,”  the  front  guard  of 
mounted  volunteers  received  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  Indians,  and  was  compelled  to  fall  back. 
Immediately,  General  Wayne  rode  forward  to 
the  head  of  the  columns.  He  ordered  the  front 
line  to  advance  with  trailed  arms  and  drive  the 
Indiana  from  the  fallen  timber  with  the  bayonet, 
reserving  their  Are  until  the  Indians  should  be 
visible  ;  a  heavy  fire  would  be  given  as  they 
ran,  and  this  would  be  followed  by  another 
charge  of  the  bayonet 

At  the  moment  of  giving  this  order.  General 
Wayne  was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and,  see¬ 
ing  the  ardent  impatience  of  the  men,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  leading  them  forward  himself.  His 
bridle  rein  was  held  by  his  aid,  who  was  near 
receiving  a  blow  with  the  General’s  broadsword 
for  thus  checking  Ms  commander  from  this  haz¬ 
ardous  exposure  of  his  life.  A  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  extreme  danger  his  conspicuous 
position  would  expose  him  to  calmed  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  anger,  and  the  cavalry  rushed  rapidly  by 
him  to  the  charge.  The  Indians  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  assailants  with  a  deadly  Are ; 
but  so  teiTible  was  the  sound  made  by  the  ad¬ 
vancing  horsemen  rushing  forward  on  the  dry 
prairie  that  the  Indians  gave  only  one  Are  on 
the  front  ranks,  and,  before  the  rest  of  the  army 


I  could  come  into  action,  they  were  driven 
I  through  the  woods  more  than  two  miles,  and 
I  the  American  troops  pressed  forward  upon  them 
!  until  within  gun-shot  of  the  British  fort 
j  The  j^umber  of  Americans  actually  engaged 
'  was  less  than  one  half  the  number  of  the  In- 
I  dians,  but  so  impetuous  had  been  the  charge 
upon  the  concealed  Indians  that,  in  lees  than 
one  hour,  two  hundred  savages  were  lying  dead 
upon  the  ground  over  which  they  had  been 
driven. 

For  three  days  General  Wayne  remained  on 
the  fleld  of  battle.  He  destroyed  ail  the  Indian 
houses  and  corn-fields,  as  well  as  the  buildings 
and  store-houses  6f  McKee,  the  British  agent 

On  he  27  th  of  August,  tbe^my  returned  to 
Fort  Greenville,  destroying  on  its  way  the  corn¬ 
fields  and  villages  on  both  sides  of  the  Auglaize 
for  fifty  miles ;  and  the  most  beautiful  region 
of  the  West  was  left  a  scene  of  desolation,  the 
home  of  famine  and  wretchedness. 

The  Indians  had  been  so  completely  humbled 
by  their  defeat  at  the  battle  of  the  Maumee  that 
their  wisest  chiefs  were  anxious  for  peace.  In 
August,  1794,  after  many  months  consumed  in 
sending  invitations  and  receiving  answers  from 
all  the  nations  engaged  in  the  late  war,  their 
principal  chiefs  convened  at  Greenville^  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  treaty  with  General  Wayne. 
Among  all  the  Indian  councilors  and  orators 
there  assembled.  General  Wayne  soon  found 
that  it  would  be  with  Little  Turtle  and  King 
Crane,  of  the  Wyandots,  that  the  most  important 
negotiations  must  be  conducted. 

The  most  difficult  point  presented  was  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  boundary  between  the  white  and 
red  people.  The  Miamis  were  the  owners  of  the 
territory  through  which  the  boundary  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  run,  and  they  expected  to  be  compelled 
to  give  up  some  part  of  their  country  to  the 
United  States  as  an  indemnity  for  the  injuries 
they  inflicted  on  the  Americans  during  the  war. 
Less  important  questions  were  easily  disposed  of. 

But  the  demand  of  the  conquering  General 
exceeded  all  the  expectations  of  the  chiefs.  He 
had  declared,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
he  would  “  never  abandon  one  foot  of  ground 
that  he  had  marched  over.”  He  had  built  Fort 
Recovery,  on  the  spot  where  St.  Clair  had  been 
defeated ;  and  he  now  drew  an  abitrary  line 
from  that  place  to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky 
River,  thus  embracing  the  Miami  and  White- 
water  Valleys  beyond  what  the  Indians  had  ex¬ 
pected.  The  chiefs  implored  the  General  to  be 
satisfied  with  less.  Little  Turtle  proposed  a  lino 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Great  Miami  River, 
and'promised  to  “  secure  to  the  white  people  the 
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navigation  of  that  river  forever.”  He  com¬ 
plained  that  a  large  tract  of  country  was  de¬ 
manded  which  had  ever  been  enjoyed  “  without 
molestation  or  dispute.”  He  said  that  when  his 
fathers  built  their  first  council-fire,  at  .Detroit, 
they  extended  their  boundaries  down  the  Scioto, 
the  Ohio,  and  up  the  Wabash  to  Chicago,  and 
the  “  Great  Spirit  gave  this  land  to  the  Indians.” 
It  belonged  to  them  all,  and  it  was  an  error  of 
some  tribes  to  sell  lands  os  their  own  in  which 
all  the  Indians  should  join. 

Long  discussions  ensued,  in  which  twenty 
chiefs  participated,  but  they  all  gave  way  to  the 
statesman  of  the  Miamis,  and  |p  contended  earn¬ 
estly  for  the  rights  of  many  nations. 

General  Wayne  claimed  two  miles  square  at 
Fort  Wayne,  including  what  was  then  called  the 
Little  River,  with  the  short  portage  between  the 
Maumee  and  the  Wabash,  just  on  the  line  of  the 
present  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  The  favorite 
village  and  reddence  of  Little  Turtle  himself 
was  demanded. 

The  chief  strongly  objected  to  surrendering 
this  spot  He  said  he  "  valued  it  very  highly. 
Neither  the  French  nor  the  English  have  ever 
asked  us  to  give  it  up.  It  was  always  ours.” 

In  contending  for  his  own  village,  he  disclosed 
one  feature  of  his  State  policy,  which  shows 
how  far  he  was  in  advance  of  other  Indians.  He 
had  not  only  a  revenue  system  for  his  nation, 
but  he  had  established  a  tariff  of  duties  on  im¬ 
posts,  and  had  a  custom-house  on  the  very  spot 
demanded  by  General  Wayne,  at  which  duties 
were  paid  by  all  traders  going  down  the  Wa¬ 
bash  ;  and  he  said  the  amounts  paid  sometimes 
reached  “  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  in  a 
day.”  Against  this  very  point  had  all  the  expedi¬ 
tions  of  the  Americans  been  aimed.  It  was  the 
real  capital  of  the  Miami  Confederacy ;  it  was  the 
true  Thermopylse  of  the  wilderness,  which  the 
chieftain  loved.  He  called  it  “  that  glorious 
gate  through  which  all  the  good  words  of  our 
chiefs  had  to  pass,  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
and  from  the  east  to  the  west.”  No  wonder  be 
wished  to  occupy  that  beloved  spot  again. 

But  the  great  struggle  was  for  the  land  be¬ 
tween  the  Miami  and  the  General’s  proposed 
boundary.  The  Turtle,  in  the  name  of  his  na¬ 
tion  and  of  other  tribes  who  requested  him  to 
speak  for  them,  recapitulated  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Indian  claims  rested.  He  claimed  for 
aH  the  Indians  equal  rights,  and  only  asked  that 
they  should  be  treated  “  as  men  of  sense  and 
understanding,”  with  justice  and  humanity. 

General  Wayne  felt  the  influence  of  the  pat¬ 
riotic  chief ’s  appeals,  and  he  asked  the  advice 
of  his  two  aids-de-camp  in  succession.  They  told 


him  the  chief  was  right,  and  that  it  was  a  noble 
spirit  that  thus  advocated  the  rights  of  a  con¬ 
quered  people.  Lieutenant  Harrison,  (since 
President  of  the  United  States,)  advised  the 
General  to  send  to  the  War  Department  for  in¬ 
structions.  The  advice  was  followed,  and  a  dis¬ 
patch  was  sent  off  by  express. 

But  General  Wayne  was  too  impatient  to  wait 
for  instructions.  Before  the  messenger  returned 
a  treaty  was  drawn  up  on  the  General’s  own 
plan.  Some  of  the  chiefs  had  given  up  their 
opposition.  The  instructions  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  were  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  chief.  The  Americans  did  not  need  so  much 
territory,  and  could  purchase  it  cheaply  when  it 
was  needed.  For  the  present,  let  the  Indians 
have  it. 

General  Wayne  read  the  instructions  and  was 
displeased  with  them.  The  chiefs  had  exhausted 
their  powers  in  pleading  for  the  rights  of  their 
people.  His  younger  officers  hod  advised,  and 
his  Government  had  commanded  a  compliance 
with  their  wishes.  But  the  voice  of  Mad  An¬ 
thony  had  been  heard,  and  in  no  instance  had  be 
ever  recede^from  a  ground  once  assumed.  He 
again  read  the  dispatch  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  determined  to  disobey  it.  Raising  the 
despised  document  above  his  head,  he  struck  it 
violently  upon  the  table  ;  and,  with  a  loud  burst 
of  profanity,  he  declared  that  tho  treaty  was 
commenced  and  should  be  signed  as  it  then 
stood. 

The  long  contest  of  half  a  century  was  ended. 
Conflicting  titles,  indefinite  boundaries,  illegal 
treaties,  all  the  entangled  fibers  of  the  “  Gor¬ 
dian  knot  ”  which  bad  perplexed  the  sagacious 
and  philanthropic  mind  of  Washington,  had 
been  cut  asunder  by  the  sword  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  General.  The  victor  had  now,  with  the  au¬ 
dacity  of  a  Roman  Consul,  traced  with  the  point 
of  his  sword,  a  line  which,  like  the  god  Ter¬ 
minus,  who  guarded  the  Roman  frontier,  was  to 
advance  perpetually,  and  never  recede.  Con¬ 
quered  chieftains  could  resist  no  longer.  Nearly 
one  hundred  chiefs,  representing  all  the  tribes 
of  the  whole  north-west,  promptly  signed  the 
treaty  which  would  at  least  give  peace  to  their 
distressed  people — a  blessing  which  few  of  them 
had  ever  known.  The  proud  spirit  of  Little 
Turtle  was  humbled,  and  he  signed  his  name, 
(as  all  the  other  chiefs  did,)  by  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  where  the  clerks  had  written  a  name 
which  he  never  learned  to  write.  His  reflec¬ 
tions  in  doing  it  could  be  only  those  of  Hanni¬ 
bal  when  he  exclaimed,  “  I  acknowledge  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  Carthage !” 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  Genera] 
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Wayne  bad  made  himself  acqoainted  with  every  , 
characteristic  of  the  Indian  mind,  and  had  ac¬ 
quired  an  extraordinary  influence  over  them.  In 
conducting  the  negotiations  at  Greenville,  he 
addressed  himself  to  all  their  faculties,  all  their 
passions,  their  fears  and  their  superstitions.  He 
told  them  be  was  making  a  treaty  that  should 
last  forevec.  The  Americans  would  never  vio¬ 
late  ik  If  it  should  ever  be  broken  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  an  overwhelming  army  would  speedily 
march  upon  them,  and  “swift  as  the  thunder 
follows  the  lightning  should  the  punishment  fol¬ 
low  the  transgression!”  “If,”  said  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  “  you  ever  violate  this  treaty,  I  will  myself 
come  against  you  with  an  army  more  numerous 
than  all  the  trees  of  the  woods,  or  the  sands  on 
the  shores  of  the  great  lakes.  And  if  you  talk 
of  war  again  after  I  am  dead  and  laid  in  the 
silent  ground,  and  I  feel  the  ground  quaking 
with  your  war  songs  and  the  scalp  dance,  I  will 
rise  from  the  g^ve,  just  as  I  am  now,  and  lead 
the  army  of  long-knives  to  destroy  all  tiie  In¬ 
dians.” 

Whether  the  subdued  warriors  believed  this 
declaration  or  not,  they  signed  the  treaty  which 
they  as  well  as  the  Americans  then  wished  to  be 
perpetual ;  and  General  Wayne  left  the  Western 
frontiers  guarded  against  all  probable  dangersi 
A  small  vessel  bore  him  slowly  across  the  bois¬ 
terous  waves  of  Lake  Erie  on  his  way  to  the 
American  capital — not  to  eigoy  a  Roman  trL 
umph,  but  to  face  a  court  martial,  before  which 
charges  were  to  be  presented  against  him  by  an 
inferior  officer.  But  the  same  relentless  disease 
which  had  paralyzed  SL  Clair  on  the  fleld  of  de¬ 
feat,  assailed  the  returning  conqueror  of  ten 
Indian  nations.  In  the  form  of  an  agonizing 
gastralgia,  that  protean  disease  broke  down  the 
energies  of  the  commander  whom  no  enemy  bad 
ever  been  able  to  intimidate.  When  the  frail 
vessel  that  bore  him  forward  was  trembling  be¬ 
tween  the  cold  blasts  of  December  and  the  roll¬ 
ing  waves  of  Lake  Erie,  the  spirit  of  the  war¬ 
rior  passed  away  from  earth  to  a  far  different 
tribunal  from  that  to  which  he  had  been  hasten¬ 
ing  at  Philadelphia.  His  lifeless  body  was 
landed  at  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Erie, 
and  deposited  in  the  soil  of  Presque  Isle. 

For  fourteen  years  the  earth  rested  quietly 
upon  him.  But  the  Indians  of  the  West  were 
once  more  aroused  by  the  eloquence  of  Tecum- 
seh  and  that  of  the  prophet  The  body  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Wayne  was  raised  fi'om  its  resting  place ; 
and  men  came  and  looked  upon  it  with  aston¬ 
ishment  There  he  was!  unchanged  by  the  lapse 
of  years ;  the  powers  of  death  and  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  had  wrought  no  change  ,iu  his  appearance. 


^  and  successive  years  had  impressed  no  new 
wrinkles  on  his  Iwow.  He  seemed  to  be  just 
ready  to  rise  from  the  grave  to  fulflll  his  threat 
of  vengeance  upon  the  western  Indians,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  just  then  beginning  to  forget 
it  Let  the  warriors  of  the  Wabash  and  the 
Lakes  be  warned  of  the  dangers  of  the  path  upon 
which  they  enter.  The  vengeance  denounced 
upon  the  violators  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville 
will  be  inflicted.  The  old  conqueror  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  with  his  worn-out  body  around  him,  will 
not,  indeed,  be  there  ;  but  his  martial  robe  and 
the  sword  he  wielded  will  be  worn  by  others ; 
and  the  “  war  bird  that  leads  the  pale  faces  ” 
will  be  watching  over  every  midnight  council 
with  eyes  that  can  never  be  soothed  into  slum¬ 
ber,  and  will  soar  over  every  valley  of  the  West 
with  wings  that  aan  never  tire. 

On  the  fleld  of  Maumee  Little  Turtle  had 
fought  his  last  battle.  In  die  treaty  of  Green¬ 
ville  he  made  his  last  efforts  to  resist  the  extend¬ 
ing  and  g^wing  power  of  the  Americana  Hence¬ 
forth  we  find  him  more  anxious  to  beneflt  his 
people  by  introducing  among  them  the  arts  and 
improvements  of  civilization.  This  character 
was  appreciated  by  the  American  Government, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  enconrage  him  in  in¬ 
troducing  improvements  among  the  Indiana  A 
house  was  built  for  him  on  Eel  River,  twenty 
miles  from  Fort  Wayne.  But  the  enlightened 
chief  was  in  advance  of  his  people.  There  was 
a  strong  party  among  them  that  looked  with 
jealousy  upon  all  innovations  on  their  old  insti- 
tutiona  British  traders  and  agents  combined  to 
renst  all  efforts  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
race.  Against  all  these  influences  for  evil,  the 
Miami  statesman  struggled  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

lb  his  ardent  desire  to  be  informed  of  all  that 
related  to  American  institutions.  Little  Turtle 
was  far  in  advance  of  all  the  Indians  of  his 
day  ;  and  he  possessed  a  mind  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  civilized  life  in  a  degree  far  superior 
to  any  other  Indian. 

In  1797,  he  visited  Philadelphia  and  made  such 
efforts  as  he  was  able  to  understand  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Government  He  found 
much  that  he  could  not  understand,  and  called 
upon  his  friend  Captain  Harrison,  on  his  return 
to  Cincinnati.  He  said  he  had  feared  to  gpve 
offense  by  asking  too  many  questions,  and  his 
friend  Captain  Wells  “  was  about  as  ignorant  as 
he  was  himself.”  When  he  was  fully  satisfied 
concerning  the  powers  of  the  American  Presi¬ 
dent,  his  Secretaries,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  he  wished  to  know  something  of  the  affkirs 
of  Europe.  He  said  he  had  been  sent  for  by  a 
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great  warrior  whose  history  he  much  desired  to 
know.  Ho  had  found  him  disabled  by  wounds, 
had  made  him  many  visits;  and,  on  leaving 
him,  had  been  presented  with  an  elegant  pair  of 
pistols,  and  a  splendid  robe  of  the  sea-otter 
skin,  worth  several  hundred  dollars.  The 
wounded  patriot  was  Kosciusko,  the  defender  of 
Poland. 

Captain  Harrison  showed  the  chief  a  map  of 
Europe,  exhibiting  the  situation  of  Poland.  He 
told  of  the  division  of  Poland  by  surrounding 
nations,  the  exertions  of  Kosciusko  to  free  his 
country,  his  first  successes,  with  his  final  defeat 
and  captivity.  The  chief,  while  listening  to  the 
story,  continued  smoking  his  tomahawk  pipe 
with  his  usual  gravity ;  but  when  the  Captain 
came  to  describe  the  last  battle  of  Kosciusko, 
when  s 

“  Hops  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell. 

And  freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  tell,” 

the  chief  became  more  and  more  impatient  He 
traversed  the  room  with  great  agitation,  flour¬ 
ishing  his  tomahawk.  Referring  to  the  Empress 
Catherine,  of  Russia,  he  said  :  “  Let  that  woman 
take  care  of  herself  I  This  may  yet  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  man!”  He  said  it  was  astonishing  to 
him  that  men,  and  especially  a  nation  of  war¬ 
riors,  should  ever  “  consent  to  be  governed  by  a 
woman.” 

In  his  efforts  to  enlighten  and  civilize  the  In¬ 
dians,  Little  Turtle  often  visited  Washington, 
and  always  endeavored  to  learn  something  that 
would  benefit  his  people.  Having  learned  in 
1802  the  benefit  of  vaccination  from  President 
JefiTerson,  he  immediately  submitted  to  make  the 
experiment  on  himself,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
induce  others  to  follow  his  example.  In  the 
same  year,  he  visited  the  Legislature  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  originated  the  first  law  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  to  the  Indians. 
He  made  a  speech  on  the  same  subject,  before 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  which  was  interpreted 
by  Captain  Wells.  In  exposing  the  despicable 
character  of  the  traders,  he  said :  “  They  take 
from  the  poor  Indian  his  gun,  his  furs,  his 
blanket — everything!  while  his  squaw  and  his 
children  lie  starving  and  shivering  in  his  wig¬ 
wam.” 

While  the  reformer  was  opposed  by  British 
agents,  American  traders,  and  timid  politicians 
who  looked  to  present  interest  only,  his  mind 
was  perpetually 

“  Bent  on  higher  viewe ; 

To  dTilixe  hie  rude,  unpolished  nee, 

And  Isj  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws ; 

To  enltirate  the  wild,  licentious  sarage 
.  With  wisdom,  diseiplioe.  and  libenl  arts. 

The  embeUishments  of  life.” 


As  there  was  a  time  at  Rome  when  “  Anthony 
had  a  party,  and  Octavius  a  party,  though  the 
commonwealth  had  none,”  so  among  the  Indiana 
There  was  a  British  party  and  an  American 
party ;  but  the  party  of  Indian  rights  and  happi¬ 
ness  had  no  visible  existence.  The  Miami  pat¬ 
riot  was  sometimes  said  to  belong  to  one  party 
and  sometimes  to  the  other ;  but  a  higher  prin¬ 
ciple  than  that  of  either  of  them  governed  all 
his  actiona 

But  under  all  the  efforts  of  the  Miami  chief  to 
improve  his  people,  his  influence  was  gradually 
declining.  He  had  fought  with  Burgoyne  for 
England,  and  had  defeated  two  gallant  armies 
by  a  system  of  tactics  which  had  astonished  the 
oldest  military  men.  He  was  now  opposed  by 
a  cloud  of  enemies ;  and  the  same  secret  influ¬ 
ences  which  had  condemned  to  insignificance 
and  death,  Logan,  the  orator  of  the  Mingocs, 
were  undermining  a  much  stronger  man.  The 
chief  at  whose  voice  the  people  .of  a  frontier  of 
a  thousand  miles  had  trembled,  was  sinking  into 
comparative  obscurity  for  no  other  crime  than 
for  being  “  already  too  great.”  A  master  spirit 
was  behind  the  scenes,  and  was  already  wielding 
a  magic  scepter  over  all  the  western  wilderness ; 
and  there  was  to  be  no  rest  for  the  Indian  or  his 
enemies  till  the  fiery  spirit  of  Tccumseh  should 
be  laid  to  rest  in  the  wilds  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  reforms  and  the  peaceful  policy  of  Little 
Turtle  could  not  be  understood  by  the  ignorant 
Indians.  Intemperance  was  blighting  every  no¬ 
ble  faculty  of  the  Indian  mind.  Their  devoted 
leader  loudly  and  incessantly  appealed  to  his 
infatuated  chiefh  to  aid  him  in  meeting  the 
storm,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  now  be 
met.  At  an  earlier  period  than  any  other  In¬ 
dian,  the  sagacious  Miami  perceived  the  terrible 
truth  that  a  calamity  more  awful  than  any  their 
fathers  had  spoken  of  was  upon  them.  “No 
wonder,”  said  he,  “the  white  men  drive  us 
further  and  further  every  year.  They  drive  us 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi  They  spread 
like  oil  upon  the  blanket,  and  we  melt  like 
snow  before  them.  If  things  do  not  greatly 
change,  the  Indian  tribes  will  speedily  vanish 
from  the  earth.” 

“They  waste  us  ;  ay,  like  April  snow 
In  the  warm  noon,  we  sink  away  ; 

And  last  they  follow,  as  we  go 
Toward  the  setting  day. 

Till  they  shall  fill  the  land,  and  we 
Are  driven  into  the  western  sea.” 

When  the  life  of  the  Miami  statesman  was  ap¬ 
proaching  its  end,  he  was  saddened  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  another  war  with  the  United  States.  He 
had  kept  his  nation  from  participating  in  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  he  commenced  the 
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last  year  of  bis  life  by  writing  a  letter,  in  behalf 
of  the  Miamis,  to  Governor  Uarrieon,  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  promising  still  to  use  every  effort  to  keep 
the  Indians  at  peace.  But  he  announced  the 
alarming  fact  that  “the  clouds  of  war  were 
rising  in  another  quarter  which  threatened  to 
turn  their  light  into  darkness.”  A  war  with 
Britain  was  impending.  The  Indian  council,  in 
May,  1812,  heard  hia  last  written  speech  read  to 
them  by  an  interpreter.  It  was  the  last  official 
effort  of  his  life  to  keep  his  nation  from  engag¬ 
ing  in  the  impending  war. 

His  declining  years  were  years  of  despond¬ 
ency.  The  rank  he  had  held  among  the  red 
people  would  be  inherited  by  no  descendant  or 
branch  of  his  family.  He  had  inherited  no  title, 
and  he  transmitted  none.  He  had  inherited  no 
wealth,  and  bad  little  indeed  to  leave  behind 
him.  Self-educated,  self-made,  self-relying  in 
every  sense  that  any  man  ever  was,  he  could 
hardly  realize  the  frailty  of  our  nature  till  his 
head  bad  been  whitened  by  the  frosts  of  seventy 
winters,  and  disea.se  assailed  bis  iron  frame. 

But  his  anxieties  were  for  his  people,  and  not 
for  himself.  The  rising  cloud  of  war  was  becom¬ 
ing  darker  in  the  East,  and  it  would  require  all 
his  influence  to  avert  it  from  his  own  nation. 
He  knew  that  none  would  make  the  effort  that 
.  he  had  done  to  point  out  to  them  the  path  of 
safety.  When  his  voice  should  be  heard  no 
more  in  the  council,  he  knew  that  the  emissaries 
of  the  war  party  among  the  Indians,  and  the 
detested  traders  in  intoxicating  poisons,  would 
see  every  barrier  removed  that  had  obstructed 
their  ready  access  to  the  minds  of  the  deluded 
Indians.  Little  Turtle  might,  indeed,  say  with 
more  truth  than  the  Seneca  orator,  “  I  feel  sorry 
for  my  nation  1  When  I  shall  be  gone  to  the 
land  of  spirits,  when  the  Great  Spirit  shall  call 
me  away,  who  among  my  people  will  take  my 
place  ?  Many  years  have  I  guided  my  nation  ; 
and  now,  when  I  go  to  the  land  of  spirits,  I 
shall  leave  behind  me  not  a  single  chief  who 
will  be  able  to  take  my  place.” 

For  himself,  the  sinking  patriot  contemplated 
the  future  without  fear.  It  was  not  possible 
that  the  flrmest  soul  among  the  warriors  and 
statesmen  of  the  wilderness  should  know  how  to 
shrink  from  death.  In  his  nation,  the  rights 
and  lives  of  individuals  had  ever  been  guarded 
by  the  strong  shield  of  individual  bravery  alone. 
Even  the  man  who  had  forfeited  his  life  by 
crime,  heard  without  trembling  the  decision  of 
the  council  which  flxed  the  day  and  hour  of  his 
execution.  And  when  that  day  and  hour  ar¬ 
rived,  he  did  not  keep  impatient  crowds  waiting 
on  the  slow  and  solemn  steps  of  sheriflfe,  and 
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chaplains,  and  guards.  Nol  First  man  on  the 
ground  came  the  criminal  himself.  He  was 
there  at  the  moment — unfettered,  except  by  his 
own  honor ;  unguarded,  except  by  his  own  proud 
spirit.  Such  was  the  usage,  and  such  the  law 
of  “  the  proud,  the  haughty  Miami.” 

The  loftiest  spirit  among  the  Miamis  could 
also  contemplate  approaching  death  without  dis¬ 
may,  but  with  a  nobler  courage  than  that  of  a 
mere  warrior.  Like  his  forefathers,  who  antici¬ 
pated  only  such  a  future  life  as  they  had  wrought 
out  for  themselves  in  this,  he  could  look  back 
upon  the  scenes  of  a  stormy  life,  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  such  a  future  without  fear.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  desires  of  his  heart,  and  the  pei^ 
fections  he  had  failed  to  reach,  would  all  be 
realized  in  a  happier  state  of  existence.  He 
understood  but  one  religion — it  was  the  religion 
of  his  fathers ;  it  was  like  that  which  was  taught 
to  the  men  of  the  earliest  ages,  before  temples 
were  erected,  and  before  books  were  written. 

The  simplicity  of  the  true  Indian’s  religion 
was  such  that  it  needed  no  interpreter.  To  him, 
the  Great  Spirit  of  inexpressible  perfections  is 
ever  near.  His  vision  penetrates  to  the  happier 
homes  of  the  blest — even  to  the  “  happier  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds”  and  prairies  which  his  fathers 
sought  to  reach — 

That  nobler  world  in  deptlie  of  woods  embraced  ” 

And  the  religion  of  the  Indian  made  known  to 
him  but  one  rule  of  life — all  others  were  to  him 
incomprehensible : 

“  In  life’s  tumultuous  scenes,  to  others  do 
As  you  would  wish  by  others  done  to  you  ; 

Winds  wide  o'er  earth  the  sacred  law  conrey — 

Ye  nations  hear  it,  and  ye  kings  obey !” 

But  now  the  “  cloud  of  war  ”  which  the  chief 
has  told  us  was  rising  in  the  East  has  covered 
the  heavens,  and  the  second  war  of  American 
Independence  is  about  to  involve  all  the  Indian 
nations.  The  Miami  chieftain  cannot  follow 
Tecumseh  to  the  battle ;  bis  love  for  his  nation 
forbids  it,  and  his  exhausted  physical  frame  is 
tottering  to  the  dust.  His  last  duty  to  his  coun¬ 
try  has  been  performed ;  and  it  seems  an  appro¬ 
priate  time  for  the  patriot  to  die,  when  the 
treaty  he  signed  has  been  broken.  He  can  now 
close  his  stormy  life  with  the  death-song  of  the 
warrior : 

“  I  go  to  the  Und  where  my  fkther  hae  gone. 

Hie  soul  will  rejoice  in  the  iisme  of  bit  eon.” 

Little  Turtle  died  on  the  14tii  of  Jnly,  1812, 
at  Fort  Wayne.  He  died  of  the  same  disease 
that  had  broken  down  the  energies  of  St  Clair 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  chilled  the  brow  of 
Wayne  when  decorated  with  the  garland  a 
conqueror.  The  dying  chief  endured  the  ago- 
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Hies  inflicted  by  disease  with  great  flrmness,  and 
sank  into  the  arms  of  death  on  the  grassy  turf 
of  his  own  tent,  with  the  characteristic  compos¬ 
ure  of  his  race.  His  friend,  the  American  com¬ 
mandant,  buried  him  with  the  honors  of  war.  He 
was  al)out  sixty-eight  years  of  age  at  his  drath  ; 
lie  was,  therefore,  about  thirty-flve  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  and  forty-five  at  the  time  of 
his  victory  over  St.  Clair. 

When  his  body  was  consigned  to  a  narrow 
grave,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  river  opposite 
Fort  Wayne,  no  stone  was  erected  to  tell  where 
he  was  laid.  It  oould  have  added  little  to  his 
happiness,  in  anticipation  of  death,  if  he  had 
been  told  that  a  marble  monument  would  be 
erected  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  There  was 
not  one  cultivated  mind  among  all  the  people  of 
his  race  capable  of  writing  his  epitaph  ;  none 
could  be  written  that  would  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  him.  He  could  have  said,  with  the  Irish 
patriot,  “  When  my  people  take  their  stand 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be  written.” 

But  a  monument  more  enduring  than  those 
which  commemorate  the  proudest  in  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  cemetery,  already  exists  in  the  history  of 
that  country  which  the  chieftain  once  called  his 
own.  And  that  monument  will  outlast  all  the 
tombs  that  material  wealth  can  raise : 

“When  rust  shall  eat  jour  brass,  when  lime's  strong 
hand 

!%aU  bruise  to  dust  your  marble  palaces, 
Triumphal  arches,  pillars,  obelisks  ; 

When  Julius’  temple,  Claudius’  theater. 

Nay,  Rome  itself  shall  not  be  found  at  all, 
Historians’  books  shall  live.” 

There  will  be  no  monument  erected  over  the 
grave  of  the  Maumee  statesman ;  and  the  day 
of  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  and 
die  sepulchers  of  the  righteous  is  passing  away. 
But  the  power  of  local  association  to  awaken 
new  and  deep  emotions  is  acknowledged  by  the 
most  cultivated  minds,  and  the  place  where  he 
Rved  and  died  will  not  cease  to  be  contemplated 
by  the  thoughtful  visitor  with  interest  The 
scene  that  beneficent  spirits  have  visited,  says 
Schiller,  remains  hallowed  to  all  time ;  it  is 
still  blessed,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place.” 

Among  tiioee  who  have  sought  out  the  last 
resting-place  of  Little  Turtle  have  been  many 
who  had  learned  his  history,  and  had  formed  a 
high  estimate  of  the  nobleness  of  his  character. 
They  have  been  pointed  to  a  small  tree,  beneath 
which,  they  were  t<M,  was  resting  the  body  of 
the  ablest  diplomatist  and  the  most  enlightened 
of  all  the  statesmen  of  the  wilderness.  A  phi¬ 
losopher  who  had  examined  a  portrait  of  the 
thief,  then  in  the  War  Office  at  Washington,  de¬ 


clared  that  it  presented  “  one  of  the  best  formed 
heads  since  the  days  of  Jupiter  Olympus.” 
Another  expressed  the  desire  to  “  rescue  from 
final  decay  the  cranium  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  had  ever  adorned  the  Indian  race.” 
But  the  men  of  science  were  told  that  this  mnst 
not  be  attempted.  “The  Indians  who  disn’- 
gardod  his  counsels  in  life  venerate  him  now.” 
His  tomb  had  become  a  shrine  at  which  the  for¬ 
est  tribes  remembered  his  deeds,  and  felt  the 
presence  of  his  awe-inspiring  spirit  Every  year 
since  his  death  has  demonstrated  more  fully  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  by  which  he  endeavored  to 
save  his  race  from  utter  extermination.  While 
history  perpetuates  his  actions,  and  philanthropy 
blesses  his  memory,  let  the  scene  of  his  last  rest¬ 
ing  place  continue  to  be  to  the  Indian  a  conse¬ 
crated  spot,  where  the  surviving  Miami  may 
commune  in  the  spirit  with  the  invisible  but  still 
living  hero,  and  address  to  him  such  words  as 
Pericles  spoke  to  those  who  had  fallen  at  Ther- 
mopylee:  “Illustrious  chief  1  you  are  like  the 
divinities  above  us.  You  are  no  longer  among 
ua  You  are  known  only  by  the  benefits  you 
have  conferred.” 


TO-—. 

BT  BRMKST  HEUE.\S1'S1S. 

So  many  buds  have  never  bloomed, 
Though  watched  with  loving  care, 
That  I  believed  my  rose-bud  doomed 
To  wither  in  the  air ; 

So  many  birds  within  the  grove 
Die  ere  the  time  of  song, 

I  dared  not  hope  my  bird  of  love 
Would  warble  all  day  long. 

So  many  stars  the  midnight  skies 
In  murky  darkness  shroud, 

That  scarce  may  any  star  arise 
To  penetrate  the  cloud  ; 

So  many  suns  to  other  spheres 
Bear  off  their  golden  beams. 

That  all  in  vain  atbrough  our  tears 
We  wait  and  watch  their  gleams. 

But  now  I  learn  through  thy  dear  eyes 
There  are  no  withered  blooms. 

But  in  the  heart  each  silent  lies, 

(As  winter  snow  entombs) 

Our  lily  buds  and  folded  rose. 

Till  love,  true  love,  appears. 

With  Spring  time  kisses  to  disclose 
The  meaning  of  our  tears. 

Through  thy  bright  planetary  sphere 
I  learn  celestial  lore. 

That  stars,  though  hidden  year  by  year, 
More  brightly  bum  the  more 
They  stately  walk  the  fields  of  space. 
Remote,  yet  growing  near— 

Thus,  soon  or  late,  our  hopes  give  place 
To  sweet  Ifaition  here. 
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In  no  country  in  the  world  are  the  advantages 
of  education  and  the  results  of  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  BO  generally  and  so  broadly  distributed  as 
in  our  own.  The  most  toilsome  laborer  finds 
time  and  means  to  impart  to  his  child  educa¬ 
tion,  even  beyond  that  which  had  fallen  to  his 
own  lot ;  for  that  is  a  poor  pa^nt  indeed  who 
neglects  to  provide  for  the  mental  no  less  than 
the  physical  well-being  of  his  child ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  boys,  at  least,  of  a  household,  are 
sent  to  our  institutions  of  learning  to  continue 
there  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  household  to  defray  the  required 
expenditure. 

Girls,  on  the  contrary,  are  rarely  so  well 
looked  after,  in  a  mental  point  of  view,  for  it  is 
not  yet  by  any  means  an  established  faith  in  the 
country,  that  all  moral  and  intellectual  power, 
independent  totally  of  sex,  is  needful  to  the 
well-being  of  society.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  women  are  afflicted  with  a  terrible, 
and  not  uqjustifiable  unrest — a  sense  of  unde¬ 
veloped  and  unacknowledged  power;  a  yearn¬ 
ing  for  those  deeper  and  nearer  sympathies,  only 
to  be  found  in  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the 
mind,  heart  and  soul  of  a  human  being.  Women 
are  expected  to  find  all  that  is  needful  to  them, 
in  and  through  marriage,  which  they  may  or 
may  not  find ;  while  a  man  makes  no  such  pre¬ 
tension,  but  openly  talks  and  acts  as  if  the  rela¬ 
tion  he  sustains  to  his  wife  were  one  of  an  easily 
specified  character,  and  his  beet  mind,  and  not 
unfrcquently  his  best  heart,  expend  themselves 
elsewhere. 

All  this  is  manifestly  of  an  ill  tendency,  but 
such  a  state  must  and  will  continue  till  women 
arc  educated  equally  with  the  other  sex,  and  re¬ 
garded  wholly  as  companionable  with  them. 
Bad  morals  arise  much  from  this  source,  and 
could  we  trace  home  the  causes  of  crime,  we 
should  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many  originate 
in  ill-compounded  marriages,  where  either  the 
wife  or  the  husband,  one  or  b<4h,  revolted  at 
bands  in  which  the  soul  had  no  union.  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  a  relic  of  a  gross  civilization, 
in  which  women  are  met  only  on  the  grounds  of 
sex,  and  marry,  not  from  a  sacred  reverence  for 
the  holy  institution  of  marriage,  but  to  obtain 
through  it  a  means  of  support  Men  often  assert 
that  women  will  learn  to  love  any  man  who 
treats  them  kindly,  and  supports  them  well, 
which  is  a  libel  upon  womanhood  ;  for,  though 
women  have  had*  good  reason  to  estimate  at  its 
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best  value  the  good-heartedness  and  liberal 
sustainment  of  husbands,  the  true  soul  lying 
within  them,  open  before  God,  and  free  to 
choose,  is,  by  no  means,  bought  by  any  such 
method. 

It  is  often  made  a  subject  of  surprise  that  the 
poetry  of  woman  is  always  of  a  melancholy 
cast ;  to  us  it  is  no  matter  at  all  of  surprise, 
when  we  see  how  they  are  so  placed  in  society 
that  they  must  feed  upon  its  husks,  and  be  con¬ 
tent  to  take  its  crumbs,  rather  than  sit  royally 
at  the  feast.  They  do  not  eat  the  ambrosia  of  a 
full  equality,  and  drink  the  nectar  which  comes 
only  with  full  companionship.  Scarcely  a  wo¬ 
man,  in  our  time,  whose  life  is  at  all  broad, 
beautiful  and  exacting,  but  finds  herself  folding 
her  white  hands  over  a  cold,  unaccepted  heart 

She  is  too  large  for  the  sphere  in  which  soci¬ 
ety  compels  her  to  move.  Marriage  no  more 
fills  up  the  sum  of  her  whole  being  than  it  does 
that  of  a  man,  and  rarely  has  she  magnanimity 
enough  to  put  forth  her  hand  and  grasp  any 
scepter  of  power ;  therefore  it  is  that  die  beats 
her 'wings  against  her  barriers,  and  fills  the  air 
with  her  sad  complainings.  Would  to  God  she 
would  do  this  less  than  she  does,  for  she  loses 
the  rainbow  while  she  keeps  her  brow  from  the 
sunlight;  she  invites  the  blackness,  while  she 
buries  her  head  in  the  cloud. 

We  are  by  no  means  content  with  our  women 
poets.  Because  the  good  Father  works  no  mira¬ 
cle  in  their  relief,  they  will  not  see  that  the 
same  voice,  so  full  of  a  melancholy  power  in  its 
wailings,  is  the  sign  of  a  force  no  less  potent  in 
redemption.  The  child  who  covers  it^  face  with 
its  two  hands  and  blinds  its  eyes  with  tears,  sees 
not  the  hand  stretched  forth  with  blooms  and 
fruitage,  and  even  the  lesser  gifts  of  sugar  plums 
and  toys:  We  stand  in  our  own  shadows,  and 
then  complain  of  the  chill ;  we  turn  away  from 
the  light,  and  then  cry  out  at  the  darkness. 
Women  poets  pour  out  their  sorrows  in  rhythm, 
and  are  thus  more  cheerful  in  their  daily  walk 
than  the  discontented  wife  and  fretting  mother 
who  have  no  such  resource.  But  this  whole 
gloomy  aspect  is  Pagani^  and  wicked,  and  we 
desire  most  earnestly  to  see  the  gospel  preached 
of  a  nobler  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  women. 

Our  preliminary  remarks  did  not  grow  out  of 
the  utterances  of  Jane  Ermina  Locke,  although 
most  certainly  suggested  by  them.  We  have 
other  writers  of  the  sex,  whose  expressions  are 
almost  altogether  the  whinings  of  a  poor  discon¬ 
tent;  or,  what  is  more  olrjectionable,  if  such 
can  be,  the  passionate  utterances  of  a  wounded 
vanity  or  outraged  pride,  indicating  the  kind  of 
woman  who,  under  less  refined  culture,  would 
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relieve  her  discomfort  by  a  round  of  expletiyes 
uttered  in  bur  husband’s  ears,  or  a  great  clatter 
among  the  dishes,  interspersed  with  smart  slaps 
idxjut  the  ears  of  her  children.  We  do  not  see 
in  them  the  deep,  solemn  meanings  of  n  soul  to 
whom  the  angels  have  whispered  divine  oracles, 
and  on  whom  the  great  sanctities  of  our  human¬ 
ity  press  with  an  overwhelming  weight,  and 
who  have  stepped  adown  the  burning  plowshare, 
and  trod  the  wine-press  alone,  yet  failed  not  to 
bear  themselves  up  nobly  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  man. 

But  we  are  treating  upon  women  poets  in 
general,  when  we  designed  to  speak  of  Jane 
Brmina  Locke.  She  is  one  who  represents  this 
unrest  of  which  we  have  spoken,  but  it  is  not 
that  of  affectation,  mawkishness  or  vixenism. 
Ber  poems  are  a  genuine  expression  of  a  genuine 
state  of  feeling.  She  has  culture,  and  no  field 
in  which  to  exercise  it;  for  the  education  of 
her  children  draws  upon  this  culture  but  in  a 
very  limited  degree.  She  has  warm,  generous 
aflhctions,  which  find  a  true,  beautiful  expres¬ 
sion  in  notes  addressed  to  her  children,  in  which 
are  blent  the  tenderness  of  the  mother  and  the 
gentle  forecast  of  the  friend  and  protector : 

“  God  Mem  mj  little  flock, 

Hiui  grouped  in  lore  and  truth. 

With  culling  locks  and  dimpled  foot. 

And  fiery  zeal  of  youth  ; 

The  awaddleil  babe,  the  patting  fbot, 

The  ardent,  restless  youth. 

•  •  •  •  0 

God  bless  my  little  flock  I 
When  scattered  from  the  fold,  , 
yid  deserts  drear  and  stony  rales. 

O’er  mountains  rough  and  bold  ; 

Hid  deserts  dark  and  narrow  rales. 

O’er  mountains  bleak  and  coid.” 

Women  most  naturally  sing  a  sweet,  earnest 
song  over  the  unconscious  sleep  of  children.  If 
the  utterance  be  not  that  of  highest  art,  it  is 
sure  to  be  tender  and  womanly.  To  the  praise 
of  American  mothers  be  it  said,  that  maternal 
love  is  a  passion  with  them — it  is  more  even 
than  the  love  of  mothers ;  it  is  American  moth¬ 
er's  love,  as  if  all  the  deep  waters  of  their  being 
concentrated  themselves  into  one  great  baptism 
of  more  than  human,  well-nigh  divine  maternity, 
like  that  of  hers  whose  soul  was  pierced  as  a 
sharp  sword. 

When  we  say  that  maternal  love  is  the  great 
passion,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the 
best  development ;  a  true  woman  is  capable  of 
the  tenderest  fHendship,  the  divinest  love,  and 
we  believe  American  women,  in  a  large  degree, 
are  capable  of  these  ;  but,  as  yet,  society  hardly 
justifies  any  deep  expression  of  'them  in  the 
actual,  and  hence  a  general  and  growing  pro- 
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test  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  women 
against  the  conditions  of  the  sex.  Our  women 
ore  cultured  beyond  the  times,  and  are  larger 
than  the  occasions  of  their  life.  We  speak  of 
those  who  walk  the  starry  bights,  it  is  true,  but 
these  arc  leading  a  vast  multitude  of  not  alto¬ 
gether  blind  followers. 

Jane  Ermina  Locke  is  at  once  tender  and  ap¬ 
preciative — she  is  troubled  with  no  jealousies, 
hindered  by  no  rivalries — she  rejoices  with  a 
pure,  generous  spirit,  when  women  or  men  utter 
oracles  or  strike  a  key-nbte  of  harmony,  or 
shake  the  dry  bones  of  a  stagnant  humanity  by 
noble  achievements ;  hence,  much  of  her  poetry 
is  devoted  to  tributes  thus  superinduced.  In¬ 
deed,  we  could  chide  her  for  her  modesty,  for 
greatness  is  achieved  by  a  certain  egoism,  that 
will  wrap  itself  in  the  folds  of  its  own  mantle, 
and  from  its  own  self-poise  demand  our  homage. 
We  would  that  this  woman  felt  more  ber  regality, 
and  she  would  commend  others  as  well,  and 
achieve  more  truly  in  herself.  What  we  wish 
is  to  see  her  take  the  stand-point  of  art  as 
well  of  emotion,  which  she  is  abundantly  able 
to  do. 

Judging  from  the  expression  of  the  volume, 
and  an  atrocious  portrait,  (which  is  any  thing 
but  like  the  original)  the  author  has  bad  her 
full  share  of  the  “  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ” — 
sickness  somewhat ;  pecuniary  difficulties  many  ; 
and  a  va.st  amount  of  life,  whose  dull,  every-day 
uses  are  unrelieved  by  the  heavenly  manna  or 
the  golden  strings  of  angels,  brought  over  near 
for  peace,  and  not  near  enough  for  a  triumphant 
inspiration.  Yet,  in  the  utterances  of  this  woman 
are  no  jars,  no  discords,  no  foolish  complaints  ; 
we  sec  the  breathings  of  a  sweet,  luminous  soul 
whose  wings  are  not  strong  enough  to  soar  out¬ 
ward  into  the  pure  ether,  but  who  nestles  herself 
under  those  whose  flight  is  more  equal.  The 
opening  lines  to  her  volume  are  tender,  and  evi¬ 
dently  written  with  tears  upon  the  lids ;  we 
give  but  one  stanza.  They  are  addressed  to  the 
brotherhood  of  bards — and  addressed,  not  to 
bards  of  both  sexes,  but  to  brothers  only,  as 
women  are  apt  to  feel  that  their  best  recogni¬ 
tions  come  from  men  rather  than  women : 

“  And  ye  know  not  how  I’ve  tried, 

Brothera  dear, 

’yecUk  my  robes  (his  lyre  to  Aide, 

Shaming  e’er 

To  send  forth  lU  straggling  tones, 

TUI  they  broke  as  smothered  groans 
From  a  fettered  soul,  or  moans 
Round  the  bier.”  , 

This  is  the  common  experience  of  the  sex. 
She  accepts  her  vocation  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,  not  with  a  regal  assurance — she  takes  up 
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the  burdea  of  greatness,  oppressed  with  cowardly  . 
fears ;  for  she  knows  the  perils  which  it  in¬ 
volves;  she  knows  that  for  all  ages  calumny 
has  been  basy  with  all  who  have  walked  the 
dizzy  steep.  While  a  father  is  no  less  a  father, 
while  he  is  blinded  by  the  roar  of  cannon,  or 
fulminates  his  anathemas  from  the  pulpit  or  the 
forum,  woman  is  supposed  to  have  been  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature  with  such  a  step-dame  niggard¬ 
liness,  that  every  sound  of  her  voice  disassoci¬ 
ated  with  her  “  lullaby,”  is  a  strange  and  incon¬ 
sistent  one,  not  to  be  justified  or  encouraged. ' 
Thus  does  the  world  disparage  the  gifts  of  the 
good  Father,  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  waste, ' 
whereas  we  know  lie  will  demand  an  account 
for  every  gift,  and  will  not  allow  even  the  frag-  i 
ments  to  be  lost  ! 

We  are  saying  this  because  we  are  borne  out  j 
in  saying  it  by  what  we  find  in  this  book  ;  not 
that  Jane  Ermina  Locke  is  culpable,  by  any 
means,  but  because  she  represents  a  large  class 
of  women,  and  a  large  class  of  writers,  who  hold 
their  gifts  in  less  queenly-wise  than  €rod  de¬ 
signed,  and  thus  good  is  retarded  in  the  world, 
and  women  keep  themselves  in  a  lower  sphere 
of  thought  and  infiuedoe  than  is  legitimately 
theirs.  Indeed,  our  author  recognizes  her  sex, 
not  in  the  higher  range  of  the  beatitudes,  but  as 
subordinate ;  she  is  to  be  forever  and  ever  toil¬ 
some,  enduring,  patient  and  loving.  God  forbid 
she  should  be  short  of  these,  but  is  there  any  ne¬ 
cessity  for  prolonging  in  the  world  this  discord- 


our  author  suggest  a  remedy.  Hear  her  once 
more: 

“  Bend  nnwenryiag  o’er  fond  childhood. 

Smile  amid  its  wajirardneu ; 

Bear  with  erring  youth  in  tinilnm 
Bleu  Him  who  once  towed  to  Mea. 

Up,  among  the  neerj,  woe-wom,  ^ 

In  the  lowly,  tearful  home,  .  . 

Find  thy  duty  and  thy  pienaute— 

Thy  reward  thall  eurdg  come  ” 

Now,  we  have  little  faith  in  this  hope-of- 
reward  kind  of  virtue.  All  these  charities  of 
life  are  absolute  and  binding,  to  be  observed  as 
the  ordinary  duties  ctf  good  stewardship — re¬ 
wards  come  to  virtues  over  and  above  all  these. 
We  step  upon  a.  higher  platform,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  a  god  shower  down  our  benefactions — 
and,  even  then,  in  view  of  the  divine  standard, 
feel  that  we  are  scarcely  more  than  unprofitable 
servants.  Women  should  see  that  it  is  time  to 
abandon  this  much-enduring  platform,  and  take 
the  higher  step  into  the  realms  of  the  harmo¬ 
nious  and  the  beautifuL 
Sweet  and  touching,  truthful  and  inspiring  as 
are  the  intimations  in  this  little  volume,  they 
are  by  no  means  a  fair  exponent  of  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  author.  She  is  greater  than 
her  book ;  nobler  is  she,  more  divine  and  wo¬ 
manly.  She  lacks  courage,  it  may  be — she  has 
looked  too  pertinaciously  at  the  sorrowing  side 
of  our  humanity — but,  in  her  true  self,  she  is 
winning,  hopeful  and  magnanimous.  We  com¬ 
mend  her  true  womanhood,  at  the  same  time 


ant  and  cruel  aspect  by  which  the  sex  is  made  ; 
to  live  a  perpetual  martyrdopi  ?  Is  it  not  a  I 
terrible  imputation  upon  the  other  T  Every  I 
time  the  wail  of  an  iqjured,  unrecognized  worn- 1 
anhood  is  heard  in  the  world,  is  it  not  an  im- , 
plied  reproach  upon  manhood?  The  close  to 
some  fine  verses,  entitled  “  Woman,”  are  in  this 
wise : 

“  Smiling  brighter,  clasp  thy  infant. 

Leaning  trustful  on  thy  breast ; 

Hold  thy  patience  with  the  aged, 

TUI  he  reach  hla  Anal  rest. 

Press  thy  Up,  lest  thy  complaining 
Be  .by  others  ill- advised. 

Thy  infirmities  forgetting—^ 

HU,  not  tkine,  are  sympathised.” 

If  this  be  SO,  it  is  a  burning  shame  to  our  hu¬ 
manity,  and  one  which  we,  for  one,  shall  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  remedy ;  for,  if  the  griefs  and 
the  trials  of  womanhood  find  no  response,  then 
it  is  because  they  take  their  rise  from  a  false  or 
an  illegitimate  basis.  If  woalen  find  no  sympa¬ 
thy,  it  must  be  that  they  are  weak  in  their  com¬ 
plainings,  and  not  majestic  in  their  sorrows,  for 
the  very  soul  of  our  humanity  must  and  will 
respond  to  a  noble  grief.  Do  our  women — does  | 


that  we  regret  she  has  not  struck  the  chords  of 
her  lyre  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  given  a  less 
uncertain  utterance. 

She  who  walks  the  empyrean  of  art,  must  be¬ 
come  transfigured  before  us.  She  must  leave 
the  tears  of  her  anguish  at  the  base  of  her  Olivet ; 
while  in  the  mount,  her  face  should  shine  as  it 
were  an  angel’s,  and  her  voice  should  breathe 
forth  the  music  of  supernal  spheres. 

Let  it  not  ,be  thought  that  Jane  Ermina 
Locke  has  not  written  truly  and  well.  The 
lines  entitled  “  The  Scattered  Household  ”  are 
conceived  in  a  fine,  tender  spirit,  and  with  a 
firmer  trust  in  the  harmonies  of  life  and  action. 
We  conceive  she  has  written  more  from  the 
needs  of  the  heart  than  the  requirements  of  the 
intellect.  The  charms  of  home,  the  elegancies 
of  social  intercourse,  the  kindly  offices  of  our 
humanity,  so  nearly  fill  up  the  treasury  of  her 
life,  that  she  only  occasionally  throws  her  fin¬ 
gers  across  the  lyre,  and  this  infrequency  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Her  life  is  full  of  sweetness  and  duty ;  poetry 
is  with  her  a  mood,  more  than  a  state  of  being. 
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She  does  not  eing  like  the  nightingale,  because 
of  the  tender  ministry  of  the  “  darkling  ”  shad¬ 
ows,  nor  does  she  mount  up  with  the  exultation 
of  the  lark,  but  sometimes  maternity  prompts 
a  heartfelt  utterance — sometimes  a  beautiful 
achievement  of  another  thrills  her  unselfish 
hea^  and  winnows  lovingly  a  soul  devoid  of  all 
guile,  and  she  chants  forth  a  song  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  or  of  sympathy.  It  may  truly  be  said  of 
her,  that  she  has  written  “  no  word  which,  dying, 
she  could  wish  to  blot” 

THE  FIRST  W  FE’S  BLESSIN 
AN  IRISH  LEGEND. 

BT  Tuoais  roWILL. 

[It  U  a  popolar  lupcntiUon  in  Ireland  that  if  a  patent 
knowingly  omits  blessing  a  child  when  it  sneeses,  the  un¬ 
lucky  olyect  will  surely  die.] 

.  I. 

Judith  died  in  middle  life, 

So  Michael  took  another  wife. 

For  without  a  mother  true. 

What  would  bis  poor  children  dot 

Two  fine  boys  were  left  alire ; 

They  were  aged  twelve  and  Sve. 

Phelim  was  the  first  bom  son, 

Patrick  was  the  younger  one 

Phelim  was  a  gentle  child, 
like  his  mother,  fair  and  mild. 

But.  poor  boy,  be  was  not  strong. 

So  be  could  not  labor  long. 

He  would  often  sadly  stray 
To  a  wood,  not  far  away  ; 

And  beneath  its  shadow  lie. 

With  the  dark  tears  in  his  eye. 

Since  he  could  not  earn  bis  bread  ; 

No  harsh  word  bis  father  said. 

For  he  loved  bis  darlings  two 
As  much  as  fkther’s  heart  could  do, 

And  often  cheered  the  drooping  lad 
When  be  saw  him  pale  and  sad — 

Saving,  with  a  pleasant  smile, 

Though  his  spirit  bled  the  while, 

“  Ton  win  soon  grow  strong  and  bold. 

And  work  for  me  when  I  am  old  ’’ 

But,  alas  I  he  pined  away. 

Hour  by  boor,  and  day  by  day. 

n 

Michael’s  wealth  was  very  smaU— 

One  good  cow,  and  that  was  aU ; 

Bat  ft  fed  and  clothed  the  four, 

,  Grazing  near  the  cottage  door. 

To  poor  Michael’s  deep  dismay. 

The  cow  fell  sick  one  autumn  day ; 

And  the  winter  time,  at  hand. 

Would  not  let  him  tiU  the  land. 


If  their  sole  support  should  die, 

What  but  death  or  beggary  f 

To  a  gipsy  Michael  bent 

His  footsteps,  groaning  as  be  went ; 

And,  when  he  bad  crossed  her  palm 
With  silver,  begged  a  saving  charm. 

She  replied,  with  mystic  breath, 

“  Nought  can  save  the  cow  from  death. 

But  one  charm,  which  you  must  swear 
To  obey  with  studious  care.” 

Michael,  then,  though  very  loth, 

Swore  in  solemn  words  the  oath. 

Then  the  haggard  gipsy  said. 

Bowing  thrice  her  matted  head, 

*'  You  will  hear,  this  very  night. 

Your  boy  Phelim  sneeze  outright ; 

You  must  check  the  wish  to  speak 
The  blessing,  or  the  spell  will  break— 

Then  the  cow  will  aurely  die. 

And  ruin  seize  your  fkmily.” 

With  a  soul  o’erwhelmed  with  pain, 
Michael  sought  his  home  again. 

To  bis  wife  be  told  the  tale  ; 

”  God,”  she  said,  “  will  never  &il  1” 

HI. 

As  around  the  evening  meal 
They  were  sitting,  sad  tears  steal 

Down  Michael’s  vissge,  for  bis  child 
With  a  pallid  sickness  smiled. 

And  then  sneezed  with  hollow  sound  ; 
Michael  groaned  and  looked  around. 

But  the  usual  blessing  died 
On  bis  lips,  now  horror-tied— 

For  be  thought  of  bis  dear  wife. 

And  his  little  Patrick’s  life 

Well  he  knew  that  If  he  said 
The  blessing,  they  were  surely  dead. 

Again  poor  Phelim  sneezed — no  word 
Was  in  Michael’s  cottage  heard  ; 

While  an  anguish  seemed  to  brood. 
Like  a  mist  upon  a  wood. 

But,  when  again  he  sneezed,  his  wiib 
Blessed  the  boy,  and  saved  his  life. 

And  upon  bis  pallid  cheek 
Press’d  a  kiss,  but  could  not  speak. 

When  the  blessing  she  had  said, 

Lo  I  the  spirit  of  the  dead, 

Judith's  shadow  ftom  the  tomb. 

Half  in  light  and  half  in  gloom, 

Slowly  glided  tbrongh  the  room  I 

And,  in  tones  as  clear  as  life. 

Blessed  by  name  the  second  wifo  t 

Blessed  her  in  her  eottsge  home — 
Blessed  her  in  the  world  to  come. 

Blessed  her  In  the  moonlight  fkir — 
Blessed  her  in  the  sunbright  air. 
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BIe«iiod  her  in  her  daily  breath— 
Bleiwed  her  in  the  hour  of  death  I 

From  that  hour  the  boy  became 
Bold  and  vigorous  in  frame, 

And  the  cow  was  iU  no  more, 

But  gave  thrice  ita  usual  store. 

And  on  that  solemn  eve,  each  year, 
Does  the  sainted  dead  appear. 

Gliding,  smiling  through  the  room. 
In  a  shape  half  light,  half  gloom  ; 

Blessing  all  who  sit  around. 

In  her  sweet,  familiar  sound. 

While  they  bend  the  reVerent  head 
At  the  presence  of  the  dead — 

And,  when  she  has  passed  away. 
Sink  upon  their  knees  to  pray. 


NOT  THE  “SOBER  SECOND  THOUGHT." 

BT  lUZABETH  OSKB  SMITH. 

That  we  should  “  think  twice  and  speak 
once,”  is,  we  opine,  but  a  worldly-wise  maxim, 
and  one  that  greatly  scrveth  to  prolong  dullness 
in  the  world,  and  to  keep  true  oracles  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  for  observe  how  bright,  how  sharp, 
and  how  apposite  are  the  first  thoughts,  and 
how  tame  and  dull  the  second  ;  even  as  light¬ 
ning  which  comcth  with  a  quick  report  break- 
eth  up  the  stagnant  air,  and  ringeth  upon  men’s 
cars ;  while,  as  it  recedes  from  the  near  cloud,  it 
is  wasted  in  mere  fiashes  that  illume  and  then 
are  but  innocuous  of  all  efiects,  so  it  is  with 
speech.  The  first  thought  is  God’s  thought — 
the  second  is  but  man’s ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is 
well  known  that  oracles  were  of  value  only  os 
they  were  uttered  from  the  first  inspirations  of 
the  god,  and  all  men  being  in.spircd  more  or  less 
if  they  would  but  receive  it,  it  follows  that  the 
first  thought,  God’s  thought,  must  be  the  best 

Again,  those  that  study  for  the  second 
thought  are  mostly  those  who  are  incapable  of 
that  fine  spontaneity  which  accompanies  a  soul 
nearer  to  the  divine  than  the  earthly,  and  of 
consequence,  they  are  compelled  to  labor  and 
toil  to  get  even  second  thoughts ;  casting  about 
right  and  left  for  aid,  and  greatly  magnifying 
their  gain  when  a  thought  comes,  rolling  it 
under  the  tongue,  and  spreading  it  abroad  as 
if  there  were  nothing  like  it,  and  all  men  must 
admire,  which  indeed  they  do,  for  there  is  a 
thread  in  the  mind  of  man  that  is  pleased  when 
those  who  arrogate  much  achieve  little.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  world  hugs  up  its  dullness,  and  the 
race  is  kept  like  to  a  stagnant  pool,  over  which 
fly  musketoes,  and  dragon-flies,  and  beetles,  but 
no  birds  of  paradise,  no  humming-birds,  and  no 
honey-bees  or  butterflies  ;  in  whose  waters  croak 
the  frogs,  and  live  the  leech,  the  turtle  and  the 


water-snake,  but  no  golden-fish,  nor  speckled 
trout. 

God  himself  is  said  to  so  abhor  this  state  that 
the  sacred  writings  say,  that  he  “spues  the 
lukewarm  out  of  his  mouth,”  which  is,  as  the 
great  Milton  has  affirmed,  even  as  if  it  “  caused 
God  to  puke  ” — a  strong  figure,  indeed,  to  repre¬ 
sent  abhorrence  for  a  state  surely  never  designed 
in  the  creation  of  a  man.  More  than  this,  it  was 
significantly  said  to  Lot,  “Flee  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,”  which  was,  as  it  were,  a  call  for  the 
cross  to  the  plain,  which  the  mountain  affordeth, 
and  out  of  which  groweth  a  sharp  contrast.  The 
old  patriarch  was  bid  forth  into  a  great  experi¬ 
ence,  while  the  wrath  of  the  divine  against  the 
torpor  of  the  plain  spent  itself  in  a  rain  of  fire 
and  brimstone — a  keen,  quick  judgment,  truly, 
upon  a  dull,  and  thence  a  wicked  people,  for  it 
is  your  dullard  who  goes  furthest,  and  most  irre¬ 
trievably,  into  evil  doing. 

Mark  the  difference  when  a  man  or  a  woman 
speaks  or  writes  from  the  glow  of  the  first 
thought.  It  is  as  if  a  black  cloud  opened  and 
let  out  a  flash  by  which  mountain  and  plain, 
river  and  valley,  city  and  hamlet,  yea,  and 
pleasant  human  faces,  became  at  once  visible. 
The  cheek  gloweth,  the  vein  tingleth,  and  the 
heart  beateth  all  with  a  refreshingness  which 
sendeth  new  life  into  the  body,  while  the  whole 
soul  gloweth,  and  is  renewed  inwardly  like  to 
the  eagle.  The  heart  is  winnowed,  its  waste 
and  neglected  chambers  are  opened,  and  a  clear, 
heavenly  light  poured  into  them,  and  space  is 
made  therein  for  many  an  angel  visitor.  Dim 
places  unvisited  of  sweet  music  hear  a  voice 
saying,  “  Rise  my  beloved,”  and  call  wc 
go  forth  into  newer  and  brighter  experiences. 

The  man  who  waiteth  the  second  thought 
j  pumpeth  up  from  a  well  with  great  toil  and 
difficulty,  and  ten  to  one  the  well  is  not  deep ; 
while  he  who  speaketh  first  thoughts,  dippeth  as 
it  were  from  a  full  fountain,  overflowing,  bright 
and  sparkling,  in  the  which  the  sun  looketh,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  see  themselves  in  a  fair 
glory,  and  the  fawns  disport  themselves,  and 
the  echoes  nestle,  and  woodland  aromas  multiply. 
Sometimes,  also,  there  is  a  great  overflow,  the 
commingling  sounds  of  mountain  torrents  sweep¬ 
ing  onward,  breaking  up  the  ice  of  many  rivers 
and  the  crust  of  the  torpid  plain. 

Thank  God  for  the  first  thought,  and  beware 
of  the  second.  The  man  who  uttereth  the  first 
is  a  prophet ;  the  one  who  uttereth  the  second 
is  no  more  than  an  owl.  The  one  lookcth  'up- 
ward  and  abroad,  with  on  inspired  benignity ; 
the  other  looketh  downward  and  from  side  to 
side,  with  a  satyr-like  leer.  The  one  spreadetk 
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forth  bis  baads,  wiDoowing  the  golden  grains  of 
thought  and  scattering  them  with  the  afSuence 
of  a  god ;  the  other  bloweth  about  a  cloud  of 
chaff  which  blindeth  the  eyes,  and  the  seeds  of 
g^in  are  so  scanty  and  so  shriveled  that  they 
are  not  worth  the  gathering. 

- - 

YANKEE  PHRASES  TRACED  HOME.* 

Dean*  Swift,  in  the  introduction  to  “Polite 
C/onversation,”  a  satire  which  would  be  equally 
rigniflcant  to  our  own  times,  makes  a  quaint 
apology  for  the  non-introduction  of  oaths  into 
his  system.  He  says : 

“  Perhaps  the  critics  may  accuse  me  of  a  de¬ 
fect  in  my  following  system  of  polite  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  that  there  is  one  great  ornament  of  dis¬ 
course,  whereof  I  have  not  produced  a  single 
example ;  which,  indeed,  I  purposely  omitted, 
for  some  reasons  that  I  shall  immediately  offer ; 
and,  if  those  reasons  will  not  satisfy  the  male 
part  of  my  gentle  readers,  the  defect  may  be 
supplied  in  some  manner  by  an  appendix  to  the 
second  edition,  which  appendix  shall  be  printed 
by  itself,  and  sold  for  sixpence,  stitched,  and 
with  a  marble  cover,  that  my  readers  may  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  being  defrauded. 

“  The  defect  I  mean  is,  my  not  having  in¬ 
serted  into  the  body  of  my  book  all  the  oaths 
now  most  in  fashion  for  embellishing  discourse, 
especially  since  it  could  give  no  offense  to  the 
clergy,  who  are  seldom  or  never  admitted  to 
these  polite  assemblies.  And  it  must  be  allowed 
that  oaths,  well  chosen,  are  not  only  very  useful 
expletives  to  matter,  but  great  ornaments  of 
style.  I  therefore  determined  with  myself  to 
leave  out  the  whole  system  of  swearing,  because 
both  the  male  and  female  oaths  aretall  perfectly 
well  known  and  distinguished ;  new  ones  are 
easily  learned,  and  with  a  moderate  share  of 
discretion,  may  be  properly  applied  on  every  fit 
occasion.  However,  I  nvist  here,  upon  this  ar¬ 
ticle  of  swearing,  most  earnestly  recommend  to 
my  male  readers  that  they  would  please  a  little 
to  study  variety.  For  it  is  the  opinion  of  our 
most  refined  swearers  that  the  same  oath  or  curse 
cannot,  consistently  with  true  politeness,  be  re¬ 
peated  above  nine  times  in  the  same  company, 
by  the  same  person,  at  one  sitting.” 

The  custom  of  abbreviating  in  our  day  is  not 
at  all  new.  We  quote  again  : 

“  Some  abbreviations  are  exquidtely  refined, 
as  pozz  for  positive,  mob  for  mobile,  phizz  for 
physiognomy,  rep  for  reputation,  plenipo  for 
plenipotentiary,  incog  for  incognito,  hypps  or 
hippo  for  hypochrondriacB,  bam  for  bamboozle, 
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and  bamboozle  for  Clod  knows  what,  whereby 
much  time  is  saved,  and  the  high  road  to  con¬ 
versation  cut  short  by  many  a  mile.” 

There  is  one  haMt  existing  among  married 
women  which  it  were  not  amiss  to  inquire 
whether  it  did  not  take  its  rise  in  accordance  with 
what  is  called  the  Woman’s  Rights  movement,  al¬ 
though  we  have  never  witnessed  it,  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  in  their  ranks  ;  but  then,  there  is  an  in¬ 
stinctive,  unconscious  expression  of  an  inward 
conviction,  which  is  to  our  mind  far  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  any  mere  outward  utterance  of  it— and 
these  women  are,  most  probably,  the  expounders 
of  that  branch  of  reform.  We  allude  to  the  habit 
of  never  even  giving  their  husband  a  name,  but 
making  him  an  initial,  as  if  he  were  not  really 
any  thing,  but  only  stood  for  it ;  thus,  we  have 
no  Howards  and  Percys — not  evert  so  much  as 
Mr.  Brown  or  Johnson — but  instead  only  a  let¬ 
ter  of  the  alphabet,  making  him  less  than  a 
noun  ;  not  even  a  figure  of  speech,  but  a  mis¬ 
erable  initial.  A  married  man  is  thus  at  once, 
by  giving  his  name  to  a  wife,  defrauded  of  his 
own  right  to  it,  and  becomes  Mr.  A.,  Mr.  B.,  or 
Mr.  C.,  according  to  the  first  letter  of  what  had 
once  been  his  name.  However  Mr.  Spaulding 
may  have  thought  himself  entitled  to  respect  and 
deference  as  a  man,  no  sooner  is  he  married  than 
all  his  claims  thereto  are  denied  him ;  he  is  not 
a  man,  but  only  stands  for  one.  He  is  an  ini¬ 
tial,  the  married  man. 

Our  modem  conversation  is  thought  to  he  so 
ingenious,  so  original  and  refined,  that  in  read¬ 
ing  Swift  we  are  quite  surprised  to  find  how  per- 
tenaciously  some  old  phrases  have  come  down 
to  us,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  quite  deny  any  such 
claims  in  our  days.  The  following  expressions, 
which  so  often  brilliantly  scintillate  across  the 
social  arena,  are,  after  all,  no  more  than  an 
heirloom : 

“  The  curious  reader  will  observe  that  when 
conversation  appears  in  danger  to  flag,  which, 
in  some  places,  I  have  artfully  contrived,  I  took 
care  to  invent  some  sudden  question,  or  turn  of 
wit,  to  revive  it ;  such  as  those  that  follow ; 
‘What!  I  think  here’s  a  silent  meeting!  Come, 
Madam,  a  penny  for  your  thought ;’  with  sev¬ 
eral  others  of  the  like  sort 

“  Spark — Pray,  Miss,  will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  favor  us  with  a  song  T 

“  Miss — Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  caa’t ;  for  I  have 
a  great  cold. 

“  Colonel — 0 !  Miss,  they  say  all  good  singers 
have  colds. 

“  Spark — Pray,  Madam,  does  not  Miss  sing 
very  well? 

“  Lady  A. — She  sings,  as  one  may  say,  my  Lord. 
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“  MiflB — 1  bear  Mr.  Neveroat  has  a  very  good  ^ 
voice. 

“  Colonel — Tee,  Tom  eings  well,  bat  bia  luck’s 
nought.  Madam ;  I  have  heard  some  people  take 
him  for  a  wise  man.  i 

“  Lady  S. — Ay,  ay ;  some  are  wise,  and  some  > 
are  otherwise.  i 

“  Neverout — Why,  Miss,  you  are  in  a  brown 
study  ;  what’s  the  matter?  Methinks  you  look  i 
like  Mumchance,  that  was  hanged  for  saying 
nothing. 

“  Miss — I’d  have  you  to  know  I  scorn  your 
words. 

“Never. — Well,  but  scornful  dogs  will  eat 
dirty  puddings. 

“  Miss — Well,  my  comfort  is,  your  tongue  is 
no  slander.  What!  you  would  not  have  one  be 
always  on  the  high  grin  I” 

A  mumchance,  meaning  a  dull,  silent  per¬ 
son,  has  become  the  designation  of  a  class  in  our 
day.  In  reading  this  dialogue,  written  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  ago,  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
much  that  is  called  Yankceism  is  nothing  more 
than  a  reflex  of  the  modes  of  conversation  ex¬ 
isting  in  England — while  we  venture  to  say  that 
in  no  decent  dries  in  America  was  ever  lan¬ 
guage  tolerated  so  gross  as  existed  in  the  court 
circles  abroad.  To  the  honor  of  the  Puritans 
be  it  said,  and  no  less  to  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  that  they  brought 
with  them  a  reverence  for  religion,  a  respect  for 
morals,  and  an  elevation  of  culture,  which  allied 
them  to  the  Shakespeareiau  and  Miltonic  race  of 
men,  more  than  to  the  ribald  writers  of  Queen 
Anne’s  time.  We  intend  to  show  that  what  is 
called  a  Yankeeism  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  idioms  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  “  well  of  English  undefiled.” 

In  polite,  fashionable  circles  so  much  is  heard 
like  what’s  printed  in  Swift,  that  we  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  making  our  extracts,  to  show  how  very 
wise  and  suggestive  it  is ;  witty,  also,  and  with¬ 
out  malice ; 

“  Madam,  has  your  Ladyship  read  the  new 
play  written  by  a  lord  ?  It  is  called  ‘  Love  in 
a  Hollow  Tree.’ 

“  Lady  S. — No,  ColoneL 

“  Colonel — Why,  then,  yonr  Ladyship  has  one 
pleasure  to  come. 

“Spark  (To  ^.ady  A.) — Pray,  Madam,  how 
came  your  Ladyship,  last  Thursday,  to  go  to  that 
odious  puppet  ^w. 

“  Colonel — Why,  to  be  sure,  her  Ladyship  went 
to  see  and  to  be  seen. 

“  Lady  A — You  have  made  a  fine  speech.  Colo¬ 
nel  ;  pray,  what  will  you  take  for  your  mouth- 
pieoe? 


“  Spark — Take  that.  Colonel ;  but,  pray.  Mad¬ 
am,  was  my  Lady  Snuff  there?  They  say  she’s 
extremely  handsome. 

“  Lady  S. — They  must  not  see  with  my  eyes 
that  think  so. 

“  Never. — She  may  pass  muster  well  enough. 

“  Lady  A. — Pray,  how  old  do  you  take  her  to 
be? 

“  Colonel — Why,  about  five  or  six-and-twenty. 

“  Miss — I  swear  she’s  no  chicken  ;  she’s  on  the 
wrong  side  of  thirty,  if  she  be  a  day. 

“  Lady  A. — Depend  upon  it,  she’ll  never  see 
five-and-thirty,  and  a  bit  to  spare. 

“Colonel — Why,  they  say  she’s  one  of  the 
chief  toasts  in  town. 

“  Lady  S. — Ay,  when  all  the  rest  are  out  of  it. 

“  Miss — Well ;  I  wouldn’t  be  as  sick  as  she’s 
proud  for  all  the  world. 

“  Lady  A. — She  looks  as  if  batter  wouldn’t 
melt  in  her  month  ;  but,  I  warrant,  cheese  wont 
choke  her. 

“  Never. — ^I  hear  my  Lord  What-d’ye-call-him 
is  courting  her. 

“  Lady  A. — What  lord  d’ye  mean,  Tom  ? 

“  Miss — Why,  my  Lord,  I  suppose  Mr.  Never- 
out  means  the  lord  of  the  Lord  knows  what. 

“  Colonel — They  say  she  dances  very  fine. 

“  Lady  A. — She  did ;  but  I  doubt  her  dancing 
days  are  over. 

“  Spark  (To  Lady  S.) — Pray,  Madam,  don’t 
you  think  Mrs.  Spendall  very  genteel  ? 

“  Lady  8. — Why,  my  Lord,  I  think  die  was 
cut  out  for  a  gentlewoman,  bdt  she  was  spoiled 
in  the  making  ;  she  wears  her  clothes  as  if  they 
were  thrown  on  her  with  a  pitchfork  ;  and,  for 
the  fashion,  I  believe  they  were  made  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Bess. 

“  Never. — Well,  that’s  neither  here  nor  there  ; 
for,  you  know,  the  more  careless  the  more 
modish. 

“  Colonel — ^I  have  got  a  sad  cold. 

“  Lady  A.— Aye  ;  ’tis  well  if  one  can  get  any 
thing  these  hard  times.  What !  I  see  ’tis  rain¬ 
ing  again. 

“  Spark— ^Why,  then.  Madam,  we  must  do  as 
they  do  in  Spain. 

“  Miss — Pray,  my  Lord,  how  is  that  ? 

“  Spark — Why,  Madam,  we  must  let  it  rain. 

“Lady  S. — Miss,  I  sent  yesterday  to  know 
how  yon  did,  but  you  were  gone  abroad  early. 

“  Miss — Why,  indeed.  Madam,  I  was  bunched 
up  in  a  hackney-coach  with  three  country  ac-' 
quaintance,  who  called  upon  me  to  take  the  air 
as  far  as  Highgate. 

“  Lady  S. — And  had  you  a  pleasant  airing? 

“  Miss — No,  Madam ;  it  rained  all  the  time  ; 
:  I  was  jolted  to  death  ^  and  the  road  was  so  hod 
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that  I  screamed  every  moment,  and  called  to  the 
coachman,  *  Pray,  friend,  don’t  spill  ua’ 

“  Never. — So,  Miss,  you  were  afraid  that  pride 
would  have  a  fall.”  • 

We  wish  our  readers  to  particularly  note  this 
cant  phraseology,  by  no  means  conQned  to  the 
times  of  Queen  Anne.  More  than  all  this,  the 
advent  of  Thackeray  has  given  a  new  impulse 
to  this  species  of  reading.  We  admit  the  scholar 
will  have  in  his  library  the  representatives  of 
every  era  in  literature  ;  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vin¬ 
ton,  who  lectures  upon  the  True  Gentleman,  did 
not  fail  to  indorse  all  this  grossness,  when  he 
publicly  hailed  Mr.  Thackeray  quite  as  if  he 
were  a  public  benefactor.  Ideas  differ  as  to 
what  are  the  attributes  of  good  breeding. 

Widows  were  the  jest  then  as  now — marriage 
the  stone  upon  which  dull  brains  were  wont  to 
whet  their  wits — and  mechanics  and  trades-pco- 
ple  the  subject  of  stale  jokes,  then  as  now. 

“  Lady  A. — ^No,  Mr.  Neverout ;  I  believe  you 
were  born  with  a  caul  on  your  head,  you  are 
such  a  favorite  among  the  ladies;  but  what 
think  you  of  Widow  Prim  ?  She’s  immensely  rich. 

“  Never.— Hang  her  I  they  say  her  father  was 
a  baker. 

“  Lady  S. — Ay ;  but  it  is  not,  what  is  she ; 
but,  what  has  she  ?  now  a  days. 

“  Miss — (Shuddering) — Lord,  there ’s  some¬ 
body  walking  over  my  grave. 

“  Colonel — Tom,  faith,  put  on  a  bold  face  for 
once,  and  have  at  the  widow.  I’ll  speak  a  good 
word  for  you  to  her. 

“  Lady  A.— Ay ;  I  warrant  you’ll  speak  one 
word  for  him  and  two  for  yourself. 

“  Miss — Well,  I  had  that  at  my  tongue’s  end. 

“  Spark — Lady  Smart,  does  not  your  Lady¬ 
ship  think  Mrs.  Fade  has  greatly  altered  since 
her  marriage? 

“  Lady  A. — Why,  my  Lord,  she  was  handsome 
in  her  time  ;  but  she  cannot  cat  her  cake  and 
have  her  cake ;  I  hear  she’s  grown  a  mere  atomy. 

“  Lady  S. — Ah  I  marry  in  haste  and  repent  at 
leisure.  . 

“  Lady  A. — Has  he  got  a  good  fortune  with 
his  lady;  for  they  say  something  has  some 
savor,  but  nothing  has  no  flavor. 

“  Never. — Faith,  Madam,  all  he  gets  by  her  he 
may  put  into  his  eye  and  see  never  the  worse. 

“  Miss — Then  I  believe  he  heartily  wishes  her 
in  Abraham’s  bosom. 

“  Spark — What  do  you  think  of  a  little  house 
well  filled  ? 

“  Sir  J. — And  a  little  land  well  tilled  ? 

“  Colonel — Ay  ;  and  a  little  wife  well  willed  ? 

“  Smart — But,  going.  Sir  John — stay  a  while 
longer.  . 


“  Sir  J. — No,  my  Lord ;  1  am  to  smoke  a  pipe 
with  a  friend  before  I  leave  the  town. 

“  Colonel — Why,  Sir  John,  hild  not  you  better 
set  out  to-morrow  T 

“Sir  J. — Colonel,  you  forget  to-morrow  is 
Sunday. 

“  Colonel — ^Now,  I  always  love  to  begin  a  jour¬ 
ney  on  Sundays,  because  I  shall  have  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  to  preserve  all  that  travel  by  land 
or  by  water.  • 

“  Miss — Well,  my  elbow  itches ;  I  shall  change 
bedfellowa 

“Lady  S. — And  my  right  hand  itches;  I 
shall  receive  money. 

“  Lady  A. — And  my  right  eye  itches ;  I  shall 
cry. 

“Lady  S. — Miss,  I  hear  your  friend  Mrs. 
Giddy  has  discarded  Dick  Shuttle;  pray,  has 
she  got  another  lover? 

“  Miss — I  hear  of  none. 

“Lady  S. — Why,  the  fellow’s  rich,  and  I 
think  she  was  a  fool  to  throw  out  her  dirty 
water  before  she  got  clean.” 

Lady  S.  must  have  been  one  of  the  strong- 
minded  of  her  times,  to  judge  by  some  of  her 
answers. 

“Colonel  (to  Lady  Smart) — Your  Ladyship 
has  a  very  fine  watch  ;  well  may  you  wear  it. 

“  Lady  S. — It  is  none  of  mine.  Colonel. 

“Colonel — Pray,  whose  is  it,  then? 

“  Lady  S. — Why,  ’tis  ray  Lord’s ;  for  they  say 
a  married  woman  has  nothing  of  her  own  but 
her  wedding-ring  and  her  hair-lace ;  but  if  wo¬ 
men  had  been  the  lawmakers,  it  would  have 
been  better.” 

The  old  Yankee  story  of  the  knife,  which  was 
the  same  knife  notwithstanding  the  change,  now 
of  the  blade  and  now  of  a  new  handle,  is  to  be 
found  in  this  old  dialogue  : 

“  Colonel — This  watch  seems  to  be  quite  new, 

“  Lady  S. — No,  Sir  ;  it  has  been  twenty  years 
in  my  Lord’s  family  ;  but  Quare  put  a  new  case 
and  dial-plate  to  it. 

“  Never. — Why,  that’s  for  all  the  world  like 
the  man  who  swore  he  kept  the  same  knife  for 
forty  years,  only  he  sometimes  changed  the  haft, 
and  sometimes  the  blade.” 

We  have  made  extracts  sufiicient  to  show  that 
the  vapidness  of  our  day  was  even  exceeded  by 
that  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  while  we  must,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  our  own  people,  declare  that  the  coarse¬ 
ness  and  vulgarity  of  those  times  never  did  and 
never  could  find  a  reflex  upon  this  side  the  water. 


Experience  has  already  shown  that  the  im¬ 
peachment,  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  is 
not  even  a  scare-crow.  [Jefferson. 
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THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  opened  its 
thirty^second  annual  exhibition  with  a  larger 
and  better  display  of  pictures  than  it  has  ever 
before  presented  to  the  public.  The  artists 
are  evidentiy  growing  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  they  are  without  an 
appreciative  auditory,  if  that  be  the  word  ap¬ 
plicable  where  the  eye  is  the  medium  of  ideas. 
Dut  a  picture  does  speak,  if  painted  by  a  true 
artist  We  venture  to  say  that  the  observer  who 
sits  before  Church’s  painting  of  “  The  Andes  of 
Eicuador,”  hears  the  plash  of  the  water,  and 
feels  the  stillness  of  the  little  lake  which  shel¬ 
ters  itself  under  the  overhanging  bank,  while 
the  golden  powder  which  is  rained  over  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  this  beautiful  tropical  scene  is 
very  penetrative.  Therefore,  the  pubiic  is  a 
great  auditory,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  crit¬ 
ical  no  less  than  an  appreciative  one  to  the 
painter.  We  believe  artists  are  learning  to  treat  it 
with  respect ;  whiie,  in  return,  we  are  not  with¬ 
out  hope  that  our  people  will  regard  these  chil¬ 
dren  of  genius  with  more  homage,  and  meet 
them  with  a  more  eflScient  patronage — for  it  is 
most  certain  that  we  have  not  yet  iearned  to 
weicome  reverently  God’s  patent  of  nobility,  as" 
expressed  in  the  man  or  woman  of  genius. 

In  a  few  weeks — indeed,  while  jour  article  goes 
to  press — this  fine  exhibition  will  close,  and  then 
all  this  world  of  beauty  will  be  hidden  away 
from  sight,  in  dim  parlors  and  obscure  libraries. 
It  is  a  world  of  pities  that  this  must  be  done,  for 
A  thing  of  beftuty  is  a  joy  forever,” 
and  he  is  the  true  benefactor  who*  will  place 
it  where  it  can  best  fulfill  its  mission.  Those 
whose  purses  are  deep  enough  to  purchase 
the  products  of  the  artist  are  not  always  the 
ones  best  able  to  appreciate  their  merits,  and  the 
very  soul  of  the  beautiful  is  grieved  when  it 
speaks  to  incompetent  hearts ;  we  can  imagine  a 
wood  nymph  to  pine  and  wither  into  nothing¬ 
ness  because  oniy  the  Satyrs  were  her  com¬ 
panions,  and  surely  there  must  be  joy  in  Nature 
and  Art  when  admiring  eyes  look  gratefully  and 
fondly  upon  them.  It  is  most  certain  that  the 
steady  devotion 'to  one-  idea,  sentiment  or  pas¬ 
sion,  wili  often  endow  the  person  with  a  refiex 
grandeur,  as  we  have  seen  dull  minds  assume 
nobleness  from  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  from 
love  to  a  beautiful  woman,  or  the  pursuit  of 
ambition.  We  knew  of  a  man  who  was  quite  an 
enigma  to  us  because  of  his  ordinary,  common¬ 
place  views  of  life  and  persons,  and  yet  who 


would  sometimes  warm  into  the  most  glowing 
enthusiasm  upon  certain  sulgects ;  the  mystery 
was  solved  when  we  learned  that  Milton  was  the 
great  author  with  him ;  he  pinned  his  faith  upon 
Milton,  studied  him  day  and  night,  and  could  re¬ 
peat  every  word  of  Paradise  Lost  Another 
character  had  a  taste  for  art  in  painting.  He 
purchased  great  numbers,  of  more  or  less  excel¬ 
lence.  At  length  a  dim  old  painting,  which  he 
believed  a  Guido,  representing  a  soft,  sweet  face 
turned  over  the  shoulder,  with  a  rich  tinge  upon 
the  lips,  as  if  they  had  just  been  tasted  by 
Apoilo,  filled  his  whole  ideal.  He  sold  all  oth¬ 
ers,  and  devoted  himself  to  this ;  and  thus,  by 
constant  association  with  what  was  so  eminently 
true,  rich  and  beautiful,  he  grew  into  a  fine  at¬ 
mosphere  of  purity  and  content. 

If  we  could  put  aside  the  thousand  and  one 
factitious  studies  of  the  French  school,  and  in¬ 
duce  artists  and  people  to  accept  what  is  truiy 
broad,  faithful  and  suggestive  in  our  own  asso¬ 
ciations,  either  of  nature  or  history,  we  might 
have  an  American  school  of  art  at  once  grand 
and  impressive.  New  ideas  arc  growing  upon  the 
mind,  and  it  needs  but  the  soul  to  perceive  them, 
and  the  hand  to  shape  them  into  life.  In  the  one 
matter  of  portraiture  we  have  much  to  learn. 
Perhaps  no  country  affords  so  many  women  of  a 
marked  and  superior  order  of  beauty  as  our 
own,  and  yet  these  rarely,  if  ever,  appear  upon 
the  wails  of  our  exhibition  rooms.  We  have  no 
sibyls,  no  matrons,  no  heroines,  no  grand,  serene 
oid  dames,  such  as  would  have  inspired  Michael 
Angela 

In  the  Academy  we  noted  some  half  a  dozen 
women,  verging  upon  the  threescore  years  and 
ten,  all  of  whom  are  absolutely  ugly  and  disa¬ 
greeable  ;  not  that  they  were  so  either  from  age 
or  character,  but  from  the  lack  of  skill  in  the 
artist  to  present  them  artistically ;  or,  it  may  be, 
because  the  friends  of  these  have  no  real  pene¬ 
tration  of  what  is  absolute  and  characteristic. 

For  instance,  these  women  are  not,  it  may  be, 
grand  in  character — they  have  no  inspiration — 
no  broad,  matronly  sweep  of .  outline,  or  ma¬ 
jestic  cast  of  person — they  are  fat  or  lean,  sour 
or  wrinkled,  as  the  case  may  be ;  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  enthuse  an  artist  who  paints  a  small, 
dried  up  old  lady  ;  but  when  women  learn  that 
age  is  full  of  a  serene  beauty,  that  it  should  be 
wise  and  authoritative,  that  it  has  charms  im¬ 
pressive  as  the  soberness  of  twilight,  which  is 
yet  tender  and  genial,  they  will  dread  their  gray 
hairs  and  waning  bloom  much  less,  and  we  shall 
not  despair  of  seeing  the  day  when  women  will 
look  forward  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
age  with  positive  satisfaction. 
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Now,  a  woman,  auch  as  we  can  imagine,  with 
folds  of  heavy  drapery — her  own  gray  hair 
banded  over  her  head,  and  a  vail  upon  the  back, 
a  scarf  to  mingle  with  the  dress — or  a  handker¬ 
chief  falling  upon  each  side — might  make  a 
splendid  study  for  an  artist,  and  not  in  the  least 
impair  the  faithfulness  of  the  portrait 

But  the  friends  who  are  to  be  consulted  in  the 
matter  would  most  likely  object  They  do  not 
see  the  ancient  dame  as  a  personage,  an  indi¬ 
vidual — but  she  is  “  a  dear  good  soul,”  “  an  ex¬ 
cellent  old  lady,”  who  wears  a  peculiar  cut 
dress,  and  a  cap  with  “just  such  a  knot,”  and 
“  always  looks  so  nice  and  old  lady-like.” 

These  and  kindred  remarks  deter  the  artist 
from  studying  his  subject  as  he  otherwise  might, 
and  thus  the  purposes  of  art  are  superseded  by 
a  namby-pamby  taste,  which  deals  in  cloth  and 
whalebone,  rather  than  in  the  divine  elements  of 
the  beautiful. 

Nothing  can  be  more  forlorn  in  appearance 
than  an  ancient  dame  with  a  cut  bodice  over 
her  withered  bust,  and  a  collar  and  a  cap  to 
match,  with  a  pinched  up  attitude  and  mummy 
face — all  art  disappears  before  the  spectacle, 
while  all  this  might  be  obviated  by  sweeping 
drapery,  genuine  gray  hairs,  and  honest,  not  to 
be  mistaken  wrinkles. 

S.  A.  Mount  (173)  very  nearly  realizes  what 
we  mean  in  this  matter,  if  we  except  the  specta¬ 
cles,  which  are  a  desecration  of  art  Here  is  a 
fine-looking  woman,  with  a  finely  arranged 
drapery,  massive  and  appropriate,  spoiled  by  a 
little  commonplace  looking  cap.  But  at  the 
worst,  a  better  managed  picture  than  most  of 
the  others  to  which  we  refer. 

Elliot  (286)  gives  the  portrait  of  a  woman 
with  a  reddish-brown  face,  so  truthful  in  expres¬ 
sion  and  faithful  to  life  that  we  do  not  mind  the 


willing  to  be  ugly  for  the  sake  of  being  painted 
with  so  much  fidelity.  There  is  a  certain  sweet¬ 
ness  of  expression  preserved  here,  that  will 
haunt  the  observer.  The  homeliness  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  portrait  are  not  without  their  effect. 

We  are  ns  yet  but  little  civilized  in  art  We 
see  nothing  in  all  the  fine  uses  of  the  painter 
but  the  means  of  preservibg  the  resemblance  of 
ourselves  or  friends,  and  hence  the  artist  who 
would  live  by  his  profession,  who  would  hope 
to  say  grace  before  meals,  as  a  Christian  should 
who  has  one  to  be  thankful  for,  is  obliged  to 
spend  half  his  life  in  putting  upon  canvas  the 
merest  commonplace. 

We  do  not  deny  that  as  a  people  we  are 
handsome ;  pug  noses  do  not  predominate  with 
us ;  rich  men  and  women,  who  are  wiiling  to 


pay  for  portraits,  are  not  often  tncumbered 
with  a  hump  or  afSicted  with  a  squint ;  still,  we 
liave  any  amount  of  dullness  and  insipidity, 
which  their  owners  are  ambitious  to  see  pre¬ 
served  upon  canvas.  Now  and  then,  an  artist 
has  the  privilege  of  painting  a  historic  face, 
one  noble  in  itself,  and  whose  owner  has  become 
distinguished — we  conceive  that  both  painter 
and  pubiic  are  refreshed  at  the  opportunity, 
judging  by  the  frequency  with  which  such  per¬ 
sons  are  placed  upon  exhibition  walls,  and  the 
crowd  always  found  in  front  of  them. 

Wiiiiam  Cullen  Bryant  must  be  quite  rich  in 
collections  of  this  kind,  but  the  one  in  crayon, 
by  Samuel  Lawrence,  is  by  no  means  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  If  politics  are  not  favorable  to  beauty, 
and  create  a  sharpness  of  the  nib,  the  true  artist 
will  see  that  these  were  never  designed  for  our 
poet,  and  diould  give  us  an  ideal  of  him  which 
would  be  true  to  both  art  and  nature. 

Heniy  Ward  Beecher  appears  twice  in  the 
collection — for  what  purpose,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  No.  44,  by  John  Pope,  gives  the 
reverend  speaker  in  a  standing  attitude,  and 
surely  it  represents  the  last  person  whose  looks 
should  entitle  him  to  the  term  reverend.  The 
artist  has  not  softened  in  the  least  the  sensual¬ 
ism  of  the  face,  nor  has  he  imparted  any  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  heavy,  yeoman-like  bearing  of  the 
person ;  it  is  simply  a  reproduction  of  a  coarse 
man,  fsuthfully  done.  No.  439,  by  Thomas 
Hicks,  is  the  same  subject,  better  handled.  In 
this,  the  artist  has  painted  with  force  and  spirit ; 
he  has  evidently  tried  his  best  to  soften  down 
the  ruggedness  of  his  subject,  and  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  very  smart-iooking  man — not  quite 
a  rowdy,  but  verging  thereto,  needing  but  a  hat 
cocked  upon  one  side  to  make  it  one — for  he 
has  straightened  the  back  almost  to  dislocation. 

Na  52 — the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
LL.D.  (we  are  so  fond  of  titles),  by  Schlegel — 
shows  the  miserable  necessities  to  which  this 
rage  for  portraits  condemns  a  man.  Here  is  a 
tall,  gaunt  figure  in  black,  and  we  can  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  melancholy  duty  of  the  artist,  as 
he,  day  by  day,  dipped  his  brush  in  the  inky 
pot  to  produce  that  length  of  black  trowsers, 
and  that  somber  aspect  in  general. 

Na  86 — the  Hon.  G.  0.  Verplanck,  by  Hunt¬ 
ington — is  handled  with  unusual  freedom,  and  is 
a  fine  portrait  of  the  handsome  Dutchman, 
growing  into  the  rotundity  of  age,  without 
much  impairing  the  fine  expression  of  intellect, 
and  not  in  the  least  that  of  geniality.  The 
flesh  is  warm  and  to  the  life,  and  the  folds  of 
the  old  green  coat  are  full  of  expression. 

This  portrait  contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of 
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No.  116,  by  the  same  artist,  which  is  de&cient  in 
perspective,  and  hard  in  texture.  Evidently, 
Uuutington  painted  No.  86  with  an  unction. 

Elliot  is  fully  represented  this  year,  and 
justly  so.  Few  approach  the  fidelity  of  this 
artist,  always  effective,  despite  an  almost 
drunken  coloring,  which  offends  the  eye,  and 
indicates  too  much  intensity  in  both  painter  and 
subject 

We  must  defer  our  notice  of  the  beautiful 
women  whose  portraits  enliven  the  exhibition, 
till  our  next  number.  One  remark  we  heard,  as 
we  sat  silently  admiring  an  exceedingly  fine 
picture  (No.  183)  by  J.  B.  Stearus,  which  is 
handled  with  much  grace  and  individualism, 
and  to  which  we  shall  again  refer.  It  was  this ; 
“She  is  terribly  flattered,  but  it  looks  like 
her.” 

Of  course,  the  remark  came  ftora  a  woman, 
and  proceeds  more  from  an  ignorance  of  art 
than  from  a  spirit  of  envy.  We  saw  the  origi¬ 
nal  iu  the  room,  and  could  testify  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  likeness,  were  it  essential  to  do  so — but 
that  is  of  little  comparative  moment  No 
woman,  however  beautiful  stfe  may  be,  or  how¬ 
ever  beautiful  represented,  ever  came  up  to  the 
designs  of  the  good  Father  in  her  creation.  No 
artist  ever  flattered  such  a  one.  It  is  his  prov¬ 
ince  not  to  exaggerate,  but  to  soften  defects ; 
for,  after  all,  the  mere  features  are  a  small  part 
of  what  is  essential  to  a  likeness.  It  is  much 
less  the  external  organs  than  the  impression  of 
soul  that  goes  to  make  up  the  true  similitude. . 

Our  artists  arc  certainly  excellent  in  portrait¬ 
ure — it  would  be  singular  if  they  were  not  so, 
when  so  much  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  art  In  future  numbers,  we  shall 
speak  in  detail  of  the  various  works ;  but  our 
limits  preclude  further  notice  at  this  time. 

Bryan  Gallery. — We  have  expressed  more 
than  once  our  regret  that  the  city  affords  no 
free  gallery  of  art  to  the  people.  The  numbers 
who  throng  any  exhibition  of  the  kind  are  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  interest  in,  and  the  growing  appre¬ 
ciation  of  art  in  the  public  mind.  This  gallery 
is  always  free  to  the  student,  and  more  than  one 
picture  in  the  Academy  is  indebted  to  the  Bryan 
Gallery  for  some  fine  effect  in  light  and  shade. 

We  arc  told  ^t  Mr.  Bryan  has  offered  his 
entire  collection  of  paintings  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  free  academy  of  art, 
provided  suitable  reception  rooms  be  appointed 
fm:  them.  This  is  a  most  munificent  offer,  and 
would  afford  invaluable  aid  to  the  American 
artist,  who  may  thus  study  the  old  masters  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  Europe. 

One  picture,  an  original  study  byCorregio,  is 


of  ineetimable  value  to  the  student,  from  the 
grace  of  attitude  and  power  of  foreshortening. 
We  wish  some  one  would  start  this  subject  of  a 
firee  gallery.  We  are  willing  to  ait  all  that  is 
in  our  power. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

We  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  flattering  no¬ 
tices  which  we  receive  from  this  source,  for  we 
contend  that  our  Magazine  shall  be,  and  is,  a 
preacher  of  righteousness.  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  this  divison  of  the  Press  into  what  is  called 
the  religious  and  secular  is  productive  of  much 
mischief  in  the  country.  The  people  do  not 
readily  accept  a  religions  periodical — they  have 
no  faith  in  it ;  long  sermons  and  dull  hoibilies 
rise  up  in  a  long,  gray  perspective  of  leaden 
imagery  to  repel  them  at  the  sight  Indeed,  we 
do  not  believe  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
having  the  good  of  souls  much  at  heart,  can  find 
either  time  or  Inclination  to  conduct  a  public 
press.  They  must  give  their  people  poor  edi¬ 
torials  or  poor  sermons,  one  or  both,  who  do  it 
They  acquire  habits  of  mechanical,  lifeless  min¬ 
istry,  which  is  an  insult  to  the  living,  and  a 
cruel  mockery  to  the  dying  and  the  afflicted. 
They  neutralize  themselves  ;  and  hence  the  pul¬ 
pit  loses  much  of  its  sacredness,  and  much  of  its 
salutary  influence. 

Now,  did  the  secular  press,  so  called,  take 
that  high  standard  in  religion  and  morals  which 
it  should  of  right  take,  it  would  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  soHialled  religious  press,  for  all 
that  is  essential  in  their  columns  could  easily  be 
represented  through  the  ordinary  channels,  and 
thus  our  religious  interests  would  not  be  so 
widely  separated  from  our  daily  life. 

The  New  York  Evangelist  notices  our  labors, 
in  a  healthful  and  friendly  manner.  The  Church¬ 
man,  also,  commends  “  the  independence  dis¬ 
played  in  the  leading  editorials,”  etc.;  but  thinks 
our  remarks  upon  Trinity  Church  “are  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  narrow,  bigoted  spirit” 

We  would  not  willingly  stand  convicted  of 
deserving  either  of  these  epithets,  but  we  must 
confess  that  we  see  no  reason,  from  any  subec- 
quent  developments,  to  recede  from  the  ground 
assumed  in  our  May  number.  We  are  totally 
opposed  to  all  church  monopolies.  The  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth  in  the  churches  has  always  been 
of  evil  tendency  to  both  Church  and  people. 
The  centralizing  power  of  Trinity  strikes  a  blow 
at  the  independence  of  the  clergy,  and  has  the 
effect  to  throw  a  vast  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
few,  who  may  be  tempted  to  use  it  for  Q1  pur¬ 
poses. 

Already  it  is  growing  to  be  a  reproach  that 
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the  youth  who  has  failed  as  a  lawyer,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  or  a  military  man,  toms  at  once  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  where  the  facilities  for  study, 
preferment  and  office  are  very  great  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  sacredness  of  preaching,  and  do  not 
believe  the  man  who  is  too  dull  or  too  lazy  for 
the  ordinary  business  of  life  is  a  lit  candidate 
for  the  sacred  office.  This  greed  of  wealth,  of 
ease,  of  luxury,  is  striking  a  death  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist ;  and 
the  Church,  if  it  be  really  what  it  professes  to 
be — the  medium  between  man  and  God — should  | 
iuterpose  a  barrier  not  to  be  disregarded. 

We  cannot  accept  the  charge  of  bigotry, 
nor  of  narrowness,  though  we  appreciate  the 
generous  candor  of  the  Churchman  in  regard  to 
ns ;  we  are  only  in  earnest,  speaking  our  con- 1 
victions. 


MONUMENT  TO  DOCTOR  KANE. 


We  have  monuments  to  our  great  statesmen, 
and  to  our  military  heroes,  but  none  to  our 
poets,  our  artists,  or  our  devotees  to  science. 
When  the  character  of  a  man  is  such  that  we 
may  point  to  him  as  worthy  of  the  emulation  of 
our  youth,  it  is  well  to  bring  it  often  and  con¬ 
spicuously  before  them.  Perhaps  no  man  dying 
at  the  early  age  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  has  more 
deeply  impre.sscd  himself  upon  the  country.  A 
man  so  rarely,  so  delicately,  and  yet  so  man¬ 
fully  endowed,  is  not  often  presented  to  our  ad¬ 
miration.  With  the  fineness  of  perception  be¬ 
longing  to  a  beautiful  woman,  he  combined  the 
energy  and  courage,  the  chivalry,  piety  and  ab¬ 
negation  of  self  so  renowned  in  the  knights  of 
the  olden  time. 

Such  a  man  should  not  pass  from  the  mind’s 
eye ;  we  need  the  incitement  which  the  history 
of  such  a  life  suggests  to  the  young.  Let  us 
have  here,  in  this  great  city  of  New  York, 
thronged  as  it  is  by  thousands  of  youth  who 
have  no  purpose  in  life,  no  aspiration — who  live 
without  God,  and  in  neglect  of  all  the  great 
ends  of  existence — a  monument  to  this  young 
man,  (for  Dr.  Kane  was  still  a  young  man  at  the 
time  of  his  death,)  which  shall  intimate  to  our 
youth  the  sanctities  and  true  glories  of  our  hu¬ 
manity,  which  shall  prompt  them  to  noble  effort 
and  magnanimous  achievement.  We  need  this 
kind  of  teaching — we  have  our  institutions  of 
learning,  our  churches  and  scientifle  halls,  and 
now  we  need  the  silent  teachings  of  art  which 
shall  embody  great  ideas.  As  a  people,  we  run 
the  risk  of  losing  that  beautiful  reverence  fer 
heroic  deeds  and  noble  representatives  of  human¬ 
ity,  in  a  radicalism  which  so  unwillingly  accepts 
of  any  superiority,  and  yet  no  nation  on  earth  is 
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more  readily  enthused  by  the  presence  of  what 
is  truly  admirable  or  great. 

Our  young  men  should  take  this  matter  in 
hand,  and  of  themselves  do  honor  to  one  of  their 
number.  A  monument  to  Dr.  Kane  in  the  green 
front  of  the  Cooper  Union  would  be  finely 
effective. 

We  are  greatly  in  earnest  in  this.  We  wish 
to  see  our  artists  better  appreciated  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  desire  to  see  a  higher  award  to  our 
great  men  and  women  than  mere  newspaper 
praise.  A  monument  in  a  cemetery  is  a  cold, 
unsatisfactory  tribute.  Those  whose  deeds  live 
in  the  hearts  of  men  should  look  down  from 
their  silent  marble,  the  presiding  genius  in  our 
great  thoroughfares,  as  perpetual  reminders  of 
their  deeds.  Our  prosperity  as  a  nation  ;  our 
social,  moral,  and  religious  growth,  is  much  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  efforts,  and  we  should  not  be  un¬ 
grateful  to  their  memory.  We  are  not  even 
without  hope,  that,  some  time,  noble  and  beauti¬ 
ful  women  will  stand  in  their  white  womanhood, 
crowned  with  honors,  to  incite  their  sex  to 
greatness,  goodness,  and  to  all  that  is  best  in 
moral  or  Intellectual  preeminence. 


MARIA  MITCHELL. 

A  Boston  friend  writes  us  that  the  ladies  of 
that  city  have  it  in  contemplation  to  start  a  sub¬ 
scription  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  three 
thousand  dollars,  to  purchase  a  telescope  for 
this  distinguished  and  truly  noble  woman,  who 
has  devoted  herself  with  so  much  zeal  to  the 
pursuit  of  science.  This  sum  will  purchase  an 
instrument  much  larger  than  the  one  now  owned 
by  Miss  Mitchell,  and  will  thus  greatly  facilitate 
her  in  her  studies. 

We  sincerely  hope  something  of  the  kind  will 
be  done,  and  it  will  be  a  most  womanly  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  deserving  of  her 
sex.  In  Europe,  Maria  Mitchell  would  command 
the  interest  and  receive  the  homage  of  the 
learned  and  polite,  in  the  most  accomplished  cir¬ 
cles,  while  In  America  so  little  prestige  is  at¬ 
tached  to  genius  or  learning  that  she  is  com¬ 
paratively  unknown.  This  is  a  great  fault  in 
our  social  aspect,  and  one  which  excites  the  ani¬ 
madversion  of  foreigners  at  once.  “  Where  are 
your  distinguished  women — where  your  learned 
men?”  they  ask,  as  they  are  invited  into  our  os¬ 
tentatiously  furni.shcd  houses  to  find  a  group  of 
giggling  girls  and  boys,  or  commonplace  men 
and  women,  who  do  nothing  but  dance,  or  yawn 
about  till  supper  is  announced.  We  need  a  re¬ 
form  here,  most  especially,  if  we  would  not  see 
American  society  utterly  contemptible. 

In  relation  to  our  countrywoman,  Maria  Mitch- 
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ell,  of  whom  we  have  before  epoken  in  the 
United  States  Magazine,  we  will  receive  and 
send  to  their  destination  any  sums  left  for  the 
above  purpose  at  this  office. 

- - 

BOOK-MAKINQ. 

We  observe  several  valuable  works  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  already  in  press,  confirming  still 
more  what  we  have  already  said  in  regard  to 
the  change  so  rapidly  going  on  in  the  reading 
world,  that  biography,  history,  and  works  of 
travel  and  adventure  are  the  only  reading  now 
in  demand.  Notwithstanding  the  many  lives  of 
Washington,  we  find  new  ones,  emanating  from 
many  sources,  are  selling  rapidly.  We  com¬ 
mence  one  in  our  own  columns  of  this  month, 
which  we  feel  assured  will  meet  the  wishes  of  a 
large  class  of  readers  ;  for  a  biogr^hy,  written 
by  one  who  has  an  enthusiasm  for  the  subject, 
cannot  fail  to  create  an  interest  of  itself.  More 
than  this,  a  great  man  like  George  Washington, 
presents  to  the  close  observer  so  many  aspects 
of  greatness,  that  every  new  mind  of  any  cali¬ 
ber,  brought  to  its  investigation,  cannot  fail  to 
evolve  new  and  interesting  material  for  thought 
and  reflection. 

Messrs.  Childs  &  Peterson  have  in  press  a  life 
of  Doctor  Kent  Kane  ;  also,  the  adventures  of 
Colonel  Fremont. 

Messrs.  Derby  &  Jackson  continue  their  Libra¬ 
ry  of  standard  novels.  The  present  issue  consists 
of  the  works  of  Captain  Marryatt,  twelve  vol¬ 
umes.  Next  to  Cooper,  Marryatt’s  sea  stories 
are  the  best  in  the  language.  Written  in  a 
Fielding-like  directness  and  simplicity,  they 
often  present  the  charm  of  narrative,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  mere  plot.  In  Peter  Simple,  we  And 
a  mo(al,  showing  up  the  evils  of  the  English 
law  of  primogeniture,  and  some  of  the  atrocious 
practices  tolerated  in  the  navy — such  as  whip¬ 
ping.  and  the  making  it  a  sort  of  nursery  for 
all  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility.  The  late 
experience  of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea  is 
a  sad  and  mortifying  comment  upon  the  evils 
thus  arising.  Both  the  army  and  navy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  church,  have  greatly  declined 
from  this  one  cause.  Where  such  a  ^stem  ex¬ 
ists  there  is  little  emulation  to  be  found  in  either 
of  these  professions,  the  claims  of  family  and 
official  influence  rendering  it  next  to  impossible 
that  merit  should  command  promotion.  When 
England  shall  sink  into  contempt  as  a  maritime 
power,  she  will  have  to  thank  her  aristocracy 
for  the  cause ;  when  her  armies  shall  cease  to 
be  feared,  and  her  church  fall  into  dotage,  she 
will  have  to  look  to  the  same  source  as  the  secret 
of  her  degradation.  In  this  political  point  of 


view,  we  do  not  think  Captain  Marryatt’s  WTitin^ 
have  been  well  apjHeciated,  while  a  certidn 
coarseness  pervading  them  must  of  itself  repel 
his  cotemporaries.  Perhaps,  after  time  diall 
have  somewhat  softened  the  savageness  of  our 
virtue  as  a  people,  and  shall  have  imparted,  also, 
a  mellowness  to  the  pictures,  Marryatt  will  And 
a  Thackeray  to  whitewash  him,  and  a  multitndc 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  to  look  up  to  him  with 
a  discreet  admiration. 


RESPECTABILITY. 

What  the  broad  phylactery  was  to  the  Jewish 
sect  of  Pharisees,  the  brood  covering  of  re- 
,  spectability  is  to  men  and  women  in  our  day. 

I  People  do  not  aim  to  be  positive  in  character — 
to  be  greatly  good  or  greatly  great — they  arc 
I  content  to  be  respectable,  and  this  flimsy  cover¬ 
ing  of  respectability  covers  sins  that  would  have 
caused  the  parchment  of  the  old  Pharisee  to  curl 
up  with  horror ;  but  so  long  as  the  public  is  out¬ 
raged  by  no  outward  act,  all  is  well  to  the  re¬ 
spectable  man,  who  may  carry  within  his  bosom, 
under  his  decorously-buttoned  coat,  a  heart  that 
would  shame  the  nether  naillstone.  He  may  de¬ 
fraud  and  oppress,  and  neither  priest  nor  lay¬ 
man  say  why  do  you  so.  The  only  hope  that  the 
j  world  will  be  rid  of  these  whited  sepulchers  lies 
j  in  so  eievating  public  morals,  and  cultivating  a 
heavenly  insight,  that  men  will  walk  fully  re- 
;  vealed  to  each  other,  and  the  human  instinct  be- 
I  come  a  sure  and  reliable  tribunal, 
j  We  must  begin  with  the  public  press,  and  look 
,  to  the  opinions  sent  forth,  far  and  wide,  from 
I  this  Juggernaut  of  the  day,  crushing  down  all 
I  the  best  intuitions  of  man  by  the  foulness  of  its 
I  slanders,  and  the  impudence  and  ignorance  of 
its  assumptions.  In  times  of  our  elections,  the 
great  leading  papers  of  the  day  do  more  to  de- 
I  moralize  the  people,  by  their  detestable  asper- 
I  sions,  than  the  preaching  of  a  St  Paul  could  rec- 
'  tify  in  a  century.  But  the  age  calls  the  editor  a 
respectable  man,  thouhg  guilty  of  tergiversation 
upon  paper  that  would  be  ruinous  to  him  as  a 
man.  The  politician,  also,  is  respectable,  while 
he  squirms  here  and  there  in  a  manner  to  out- 
'  worm  the  worm  ;  he  is  careful  of  appearances, 

:  however ;  he  talks  aboveboard,  and  yet  his  motto 
i  is  enough  to  sink  him  to  infamy — “  All  is  fair  in 
'  politics.”  He  himself  is  a  very  respectable  man ; 
I  he  would  not  traduce  an  opponent — he  would 
I  not  concoct  a  lie  in  order  to  ruin  an  adversary, 
or  advance  his  party  ;  but  "  a  thing  was  secret¬ 
ly  brought  to  me,  and  mine  ear  received  a  little 
;  thereof,”  and  he  tells  it  to  the  poor,  miserable 
hanger-on  of  party,  the  spitting  toady  of  the 
:  newspaper,  who  sends  the  scandal  far  and  wride. 
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who  takes  the  bribe  and  absorbs  the  venom,  and 
docs  the  dirty  work.  The  respectable  man  would 
not  take  the  responsibility — so  he  goes  to  church 
and  shuts  his  pew  door,  and  puts  money  into  the 
contribution  bos,  and  prides  himself  upon  his 
respectability.  Now,  the  preacher  knows  in  bis 
heart  this  man  is  a  base  calumniator  ;  but  will 
be  dare  say  openly,  “  Thou  art  the  man  ?”  Ob ! 
no ;  the  utmost  he  will  do  is  to  give  a  sermon  in 
general  terms  against  evil  speaking,  which  no¬ 
body  takes  to  himself,  least  of  all  the  guilty  in¬ 
dividual.  ^ 

We  have  been  very  much  a  looker-on  in  the 
world,  and  might  bo  amused,  were  not  pity  pre¬ 
dominant,  to  see  how  people  continue  to  wrig¬ 
gle  through  life,  with  no  claim  to  live  other 
than  this  one  of  respectability,  and  the  stronger 
this  claim  becomes,  the  greater  opportunity  the 
man  or  the  woman  has  to  impunity  in  evil-doing. 

The  common  liar  is  doomed  to  a  short  career, 
because  be  is  apt  to  show  his  card  before  be  has 
won  the  conhdence  of  those  who  play  with  him 
the  game  of  life.  His  stories  arc  likely  to  be  too 
gross  for  anybody  to  believe ;  he  generally  ends 
in  deluding  himself.  No  one  regards  him,  and 
it  is  the  common  reply  when  a  thing  can  be 
traced  home,  “  that  is  only  one  of  John  or  Jen¬ 
nie  Blank’s  stories.”  Now,  if  such  a  man  be 
poor,  he  is  at  once  cast  adrift  as  a  mean,  miser¬ 
able  devil — but  let  him  be  a  rich  man,  ten  to  one 
he  finds  his  way  to  the  church,  and  people  re¬ 
gard  him  as  quite  n’spcctable ;  his  fibbing,  as  it 
is  gently  called,  is  only  a  harmless  peccadillo — 

“  he  doesn’t  mean  any  thing  by  it,  it’s  his  way, 
nobody  mind’s  it.”  Ah !  the  sins  of  a  rich  man  ! 
are  very  amiable,  while  the  same  thing  in  a  poor 
man  is  not  to  be  endured.  If  we  would  sin  with 
impunity,  we  must  first  put  money  in  the  purse. 

The  career  of  the  commercially  dishonest  man 
is  easily  traced ;  if  he  defrauds  or  steals  to  a  small  I 
amount,  taking  his  starting  point  with  aa  empty 
purse,  he  winds  up  at  once  in  the  State  prison. 
It  is  intolerable  presumption  for  a  poor  man  to 
be  dishonest  In  one  penitentiary  in  New  York, 
we  saw  eight  hundred  felons  march  to  the  dining 
ball  to  hear  grace  before  eating.  Wc  had  a  fair 
opportunity  to  watch  the  expression  of  their 
faces,  and  really  could  not  perceive  that  these 
imprisoned  sinners  were  more  sinful  looking 
than  the  multitudes  who  go  free ;  but  we  did 
observe  their  faces  to  be  less  bard  and  subtile 
and  crafty  in  look  than  those  of  men  who  throng 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  a  city  ;  from  whence 
we  conclude  that  these  poor  wretches  have  only 
been  deficient  in  cunning,  or  bad  not  learned 
the  skill  with  which  adroit  criminals  wriggle 
through  the  meshes  of  the  law. 


Whatever  may  bo  the  prominent  errors  of  the 
times,  the  object  does  not  seem  so  much  to  avoid 
the  sin,  as  to  avoid  the  exposure  ;  hence,  what¬ 
ever  tends  to  ensure  confidence  in  the  commn- 
nity  is  eagerly  adopted,  and  to  be  a  member  of 
a  church  is  a  passport  to  respectability.  The 
great  work  of  reform  for  our  clergy  to  under¬ 
take,  must  be  to  sift  their  churches,  and  insist 
:  that  not  respectability  alone,  but  genuine  hu- 
I  man  charity,  shown  by  good,  positive  good,  shall 
I  be  a  passport  thereto. 


THE  AUTHORITY  OF  JUDAISM. 

Thkrk  ia  a  prevalent  opinion  (witness  the  Sabbatarian 
controversy)  which  re^rds  the  Old  Testament  aa  an 
authority  in  religion  and  mcrah  equally  binding  upon 
Cliristians  with  the  New.  The  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  have  the  highest  value  historically,  and  con¬ 
tain  the  elem^ta  of  eternal  ancient  errors  ;  we  reply  in 
the  words  of  the  great  champion  of  the  Reformation  : 

Moses  was  a  mediat(»r  and  lawgiver  to  the  Jews  alone, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  law.  If  I  take  Moses  in  one  com> 
mandment  I  must  take  the  whole  of  Moses.  Moses  ia 
dead.  His  dispensation  is  at  an  end.  He  has  no  longer 
any  relation  to  us.  1  will  accept  Moses  as  an  Instructor, 
but  not  aa  a  lawgiver,  except  where  he  agreea  with  the 
NewTcatament  or  with  the  law  of  Nature.  When  any 
one  bring.-)  forward  Mo-)cs  and  his  precepts,  and  would 
oblige  you  to  observe  them,  answer  him  thus  :  *  Go  to 
the  Jews  with  your  Moses  t  I  am  no  Jew.  If  I  take 
Moses  as  a  master  in  one  point,  I  am  bound  to  keep  the 
whole  law,  says  St.  Paul.*  If  they  say,  *  Moses  has  com-* 
manded  it,*  do  you  let  Moses  go,  and  say,  *  I  ask  not  what 
Moses  has  commanded.*  *But,*  say  they,  ^  Moses  has 
commanded  that  we  should  believe  in  God,  that  we  should 
not  take  his  name  in  vain,  that  we  should  honor  our 
fhther  and  mother,  ftc.  Must  we  not  keep  these  com¬ 
mandments?*  Answer  them  thus:  *  Nature  has  given 
these  commandments.  1  keep  the  commandments  which 
Moses  has  given,  not  because  he  enjoined  them,  but  be¬ 
cause  Nature  implanted  them  in  me.  God^s  word  here, 
God's  word  there.  I  must  know  and  observe  to  whom 
this  word  is  spoken.  I  must  know,  not  only  th^  it  U 
God's  word,  but  whether  it  is  spoken  to  me  or  to  anothei. 
We  have  the  Gospel.*  *’ 

[Luther,  quoted  in  Breecskneider  Dogmatik. 

Spoken  with  a  force  worthy  of  the  great  re¬ 
former,  who  had  yeoman  work  to  do  and  could 
not  stand  for  trifles.  He  wished  to  lead  his  fol¬ 
lowers  onward,  while  he  saw  their  tendency  was 
to  look  backward  for  authority.  Men  were  un¬ 
willing  to  stand  in  the  new  light,  and  hear  and 
believe  in  an  unaccustomed  shape;  therefore,  they 
would  look  to  the  Church  of  Rome  for  author¬ 
ity,  anil  when  driven  from  this  by  the  fierceness 
of  their  convictions,  they  turned  back  to  Moses, 
clinging  to  some  old  spar,  like  drowning  men, 
because  they  had  no  great  onward  visions.  Lu¬ 
ther  felt  this,  and  strove  the  more  strenuously 
to  drag  them  from  all  old,  worn-out  stand¬ 
points. 

But  the  reformer  always  tramps  roughshod 
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over  much  that  ia  beautiful  and  true  in  itself, : 
which  auccceding  agea  learn  to  appreciate,  and 
must  restore,  aa  a  part  of  that  grand  har¬ 
mony  of  truth  so  eaaential  to  be  preserved. ' 
When  Luther  aaya  Nature  teaches  us  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  Moeea,  he  strikes  a  blow  at  all 
the  received  ideas  of  inspiration,  and  drives  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  laws  have  no  out¬ 
ward  force.  The  great  and  wonderful  beauty 
of  the  teachings  of  Moses  is  their  coincidence 
to  Nature ;  and  we  must  believe  him  inspired 
and  speaking  with  authority,  or  believe  that  he 
reflected  no  more  than  Egyptian  culture,  which 
simply  carries  us  to  a  faith  in  a  general  inspira¬ 
tion  of  men,  more  or  less  clear,  shared  by  all 
the  ancient  civilizations. 


ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

Tbs  CrcLorsiiB  Sms  or  W^ku. — Vesr  Kiel,  in  Schlti- 
wig-HoUtein,  there  la  s  wall  of  modem  construction,  on 
the  Cjclopean  style  and  principle— a  kind  of  wall  pre¬ 
pared  hr  many  acientiSc  builders,  so  far  aa  the  plain,  ver¬ 
tical  surface  of  the  material,  apart  from  ornamental  ac- 
eaaaoriea,  is  conceraed.  The  polygonal  stones,  exerting 
their  pressure  in  all  directions,  insure  stronger  work  than 
squared  atones,  however  closely  jointed,  which  only  act 
in  the  direction  of  gravity.  Neither  mortar  nor  any  other 
means  of  binding  the  stones  together  ia  employed  ;  but 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  fitting  the  granite  blocks  one 
into  the  other — the  vacant  spaces  in  the  wall,  as  it  is  car¬ 
ried  up,  being  accurately  taken  olT  with  a  lead  tape  forced 
with  a  hammer  into  all  the  angles  of  the  openings,  and 
then  applied  to  the  flat  hewn  surface  of  the  block  best 
suited,  and  next  to  be  brought  to  its  proper  shape  by  the 
workman.  The  plan  of  building  ia — five-sided  and  six- 
sided  blocks,  seldom  four-sided ;  straight  lines,  obtuse 
angles.  Joint  upon  angle  and  angle  upon  joint ;  all  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lead  tape,  and  only  inclined  junctions.  In  fact, 
all  the  junctions  between  the  blocks  are  of  every  grada¬ 
tion  between  the  perpendicular  aud  the  horizontal,  with¬ 
out  coinciding  with  either  of  them.  In  this  obiiquity  of 
the  jo|f  ts  is  seen  the  arch  principle  of  construction,  so 
that  each  stone  either  presses  or  supports,  with  every  one 
of  its  sides. 

Tbbxtiikvt  or  GnTS-PnacBS.— In  the  large  English 
aatablishments,  the  method  of  preparing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  gutta-percha  ia  substantialiy  as  follows  ;  The  crude 
blocks  of  gutta-percha  are  first  cut  into  slices  by  means 
of  a  machine  formed  of  a  circular  iron  plate  of  about 
sixty  inches  diameter,  and  in  this  iron  plate  are  three 
slats  placed  radially  for  the  reception  of  aa  many  knives 
or  cutters ;  the  clocks  being  placed  in  an  inclined  wooden 
shoot,  an  end  of  each  is  set  in  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the 
cutters,  and  the  slices  thus  cut  off  are  transferred  in 
baskets  to  a  wooden  tank  containing  hot  water,  in  wliich 
they  are  left  to  soak  until  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  plas¬ 
tic  state.  The  next  part  of  the  process  ia  to  subject  the 
material  to  the  action  of  a  “mincing”  cylinder,  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  used  by  paper  makers  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  rags  into  pulp ;  afterward  the  whole  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  in  cold  water  tanka ;  and,  when  the 
gntta-perchp  is  found  to  be  very  impure,  a  solution 
of  common  soda  or  chloride  of  lingp  is  added  to  the  water. 
Worn  the  cold  water  tanks  the  material  is  conveyed  to 
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the  masticating  machine,  in  which  it  is  secured  by  the 
doors  being  bolted  down.  By  this  operation  it  ia  sub¬ 
jected  to  very  great  pressure,  and  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  caoat- 
cbouc.  From  the  masticating  machine  it  in  passed  be¬ 
tween  large  metal  rollers,  and  thus  converted  into  exten¬ 
sive  sheets,  of  thicknesses  regulated  by  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  rollers.  Sometimes  it  is  passed  two  or  three 
times  between  the  rollers.  These  sheets  are  cut  inte 
bands  of  various  widths  by  vertical  knives  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  web  or  cloth  by  which  the  sheets  are  moved 
away  from  the  rollers. 

Wood  ron  Gcsfowdsb  Hairuvacrm. — ^Tender  and  light 
woods,  capable  of  affording  a  friable  and  porous  charcoal, 
which  bums  rapidly  away,  leaving  the  smallest  residuum 
of  ashes,  and  containing,  therefore,  the  largest  proportion 
of  carbon,  are  preferable  for  charring  in  gunpowder  works. 
After  rtutny  trials,  made  a  long  period  since,  black  dog¬ 
wood  came  to  be  preferred  to  every  plant  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  subsequent  experiments  hare  proved  that  many 
other  woods  afford  an  equally  suitable  charcoaL  The 
woods  of  black  alder,  poplar,  lime  tree,  horse-chestnut, 
chestnut  tree,  on  being  carbonized  in  exactly  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  made  each  a  similar  gunpowder,  as  proved 
by  the  same  proof-mortar  It  has  been  further  found 
that  the  willow  presents  the  same  advantage  aa  the  pop¬ 
lar,  and  that  several  shrubs,  sqch  as  the  hazelnut,  tbs 
spindle  tree,  the  dogberry,  the  common  sallow,  and  some 
others,  may  be  as  advantageously  employed.  But  what¬ 
ever  be  the  wood  used,  it  should  always  be  cut  when  full 
of  sap,  and  never  after  It  is  dead  ;  the  branches  should 
not  be  more  than  five  or  six  years  old,  and  stripped  care¬ 
fully,  because  the  old  branches  and  the  bark  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  earthy  constituents ;  the  branches, 
too,  ought  not  to  exceed  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  the  larger  ones  should  be  divided  length¬ 
wise  into  four,  that  their  pith  may  be  readily  burned 
away 

Scncrca  iw  Rma  —In  St.  Petersburg  there  is  a  build¬ 
ing  of  vast  dimensions,  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  This  academy  once  eqjoyed  the  labors  of 
Euler,  who  constituted  the  whole  of  its  mathenutical  de¬ 
partment,  and  composed  more  than  half  the  treatises  in 
this  branch  of  science,  which  are  contained  in  fbrty-siz 
quarto  volumes,  published  from  1727  to  1783.  This  acade¬ 
my  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1725,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  foreign  professors,  it  has  acquired  a  Euro¬ 
pean  reputation  It  has  a  library  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  volumes,  and  an  extensive  coBeetion  of 
manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  of  great  value.  In  the 
museum  of  natual  history  there  is  a  skeleton  of  a  re- 
nutrkable  mammoth,  well  preserved,  only  a  single  foot 
being  deficient.  It  is  sixteen  feet  long,  Without  including 
the  tusks,  and  nine  feet  high.  The  skeleton  of  k  common 
elephant  by  the  side  of  it  appears  small  in  comparison. 
The  moiuter  to  which  this  frame  belonged  was  found  in 
Siberia,  in  1803,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  latitude 
seventy  degrees  north. 

Piianono!f  zausisr  Copznnnrma. — ^The  attempt  to 
insure  the  protection  of  bank  notes  agaiiut  the  arts  of 
counterfeiting,  by  some  peculiar  style  or  quality  of  paper, 
has  often  been  made,  and  has  felled  of  success.  Paper 
manufactured  with  “water  marks,”  which  express  the 
denomiuation  of  the  note  to  be  printed  on  it,  and  the 
lume  of  the  bank  issuing  the  note,  has  been  tried  ;  but 
these  magical  “  water  marks  ”  were  Immediately  counter¬ 
feited,  not  only  in  some  other  paper  mill,  but  by  means 
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of  embouing  pUtos,  applied  bjr  the  counterfeiter  to  hie  I 
paper,  both  before  and  after  the  paper  wae  printed. 
Threaded  paper  has  also  been  tried,  but  unarailingly,  as 
hare  also  several  other  preventive  devices.  Indeed,  gen¬ 
ius,  aided  bj  all  the  appliances  of  science,  seems  utterljr 
at  a  loss  when  pitted  against  the  counterfeiter. 

Thk  PniPLl  or  Ttse. — ^Ihere  is  but  little  doubt  that 
purple,  the  sacred  symbol  of  royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity, 
was  a  color  discovered  in  Tyre,  and  that  it  contributed  to 
its  opulence  and  grandeur.  Homer  marks  no  less  the  | 
value  than  the  antiquity  of  this  dye,  by  describing  his  j 
heroes  as  arrayed  in  purple  robes.  Purpl-*  habits  are  i 
mentioned  among  the  presents  made  to  Gideon  by  the  j 
Israelites  from  the  spoils  of  the  kings  of  liidian.  The  j 
Juice  employed  for  communicating  this  dye  was  obtained  | 
from  two  kifferent  kinds  of  sbell-dsh,  described  by  Pliny  | 
under  the  names  of  “purpura”  and  “buccinum,”  and  i 
was  extracted  from  a  small  vessel,  or  sack,  in  their  i 
throats  to  the  amount  of  only  one  drop  from  each  animal. 

A  darker  and  inferior  color  was  also  procured  by  crush-  i 
ing  the  whole  substance  of  the  “  buccinum  ”  A  certain  ; 
quantity  of  the  juice,  collected  from  a  vast  number  of  j 
shells,  being  treated  with  sea  salt,  was  allowed  to  ripen  for  > 
three  days  ,  after  which  it  was  diluted  with  five  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  kept  at  a  moderate  heat  for  six  days  more, 
occasionally  skimmed  to  separate  the  animal  membranes, 
and  when  thus  clarified  was  applied  directly,  as  a  dye,  to 
white  wool,  previously  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  the 
action  of  lime  water,  or  of  a  species  of  lichen  called  fucus. 
The  colors,  though  probably  not  nearly  so  brilliant  as 
those  producible  by  our  cochineal,  seem  to  have  been 
very  durable,  for,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  Greeks  found 
in  the  treasury  of  the  King  of  Persia  a  large  quantity  of  I 
purple  cloth,  which  was  as  beautiful  as  at  first,  though 
it  was  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  old 


9navaTR  or  RsawsT  Axles _ Some  of  the  most  impor¬ 

tant  experiments  made  with  a  view  to  test  the  strength  of 
railway  axles  ate  due  to  Hr  Thomeycraft,  an  eminent  En¬ 
glish  engineer.  The  result  of  these  experiments  led  him 
to  conclude,  that,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  form,  the 
nave  of  the  wheel  should  not  be  placed  close  to,  but  at 
some  little  distance — say  three  fourths  of  an  inch — horn 
the  neck  of  the  journal ;  also,  that  the  shoulder  behind 
the  wheel  should  be  entirely  done  away  with ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  reducing  the  diameter  of  the  axle  in  the  middle. 
It  would  be  advisable  rather  to  increase  the  bulk  at  that 
1  point,  like  the  connecting  rod  of  an  engine.  No  cases 
hare  been  known  in  which  the  texture  of  a  fractured  par¬ 
allel  axle  has  been  found  changed  from  a  fibrous  to  a 
granular  character,  although  a  certain  amount  of  granu¬ 
lation  has  been  repeatedly  observed  with  axles  which  had 
been  reduced  in  the  middle,  and  had  been  broken  in 
course  of  regular  working.  In  all  such  cases,  the  appear¬ 
ance  has  been  that  of  a  progressive  and  alternate  action 
of  compression  and  extension  of  the  outer  fibers  bom  the 
bending  of  the  axle,  while  it  was  rotating,  thus  producing 
the  granular  fracture.  A  shoulder,  if  left  on  an  axle, 
should  be  curved  ;  for,  if  left  square,  fracture  is  induced 
in  that  part.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  constant 
progressive  tendency  to  fracture,  wherever  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  its  commencing.  A  parallel  axle  does  not 
afford  any  spot  for  the  commencement  of  fracture ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  fibers  extend  unbroken  throughout  the 
length  ofthe  bar  ;  and  unless,  from  the  undue  weakness 
of  the  axle,  a  c  onstantly  recurring  action  occurs,  by 
which  the  whole  external  fibers  were  compressed  uriaiim 
ag  the  axle  rotated,  there  can  be  no  tendency  to  break. 


Tbi  SuBMaum  Tbleoiuph. — A  paper  on  the  subject  of 
submarine  telegraphs  was  lately  read  before  the  British 
Royal  Institution,  which  has  a  special  interest  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  The  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Brett,  who  laid  a  tel¬ 
egraphic  wire  across  the  British  Channel.  In  18M,  oonces- 
sions  were  granted  by  the  French  and  Sardinian  Govern¬ 
ments  to  unite  those  countries  with  Africa,  and  the  same 
year  cables  were  successfully  laid  dewn  between  Piedmont 
and  the  Island  of  Corsica,  and  between  Ccrsica  and  Sar¬ 
dinia,  but  not  without  many  mishaps.  The  cable  was 
placed  in  the  hold  of  a  large  steamer,  and  before  paying 
out  was  passed  several  times  around  two  large  iron  drums, 
to  check  its  progress  when  necessary.  For  a  time  all 
went  on  well,  when  suddenly  the  cable  commenced  run¬ 
ning  out  with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  carrying  every 
thing  before  it,  and  endangering  the  men  employed  in 
the  hold  hauling  it  out ;  it  was  not  arrested  until  two 
miles  in  length  had  run  out.  When  at  length  checked,  it 
was  found  that  the  Ins' lation  of  the  line  had  been  im¬ 
paired,  and  the  injured  portion  had  to  be  recovered  from 
the  sea  and  cut  out — a  difficult  and  laborious  operation. 
Hie  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  great  weight  of  the 
length  of  cable  in  suspension  when  passing  over  a  deep 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Similar  accidents  attended 
the  laying,  or  attempted  laying,  of  a  cable  between  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  Africa ;  the  vessel  becoming  unmanageable, 
though  towed  by  steamers,  the  cable  getting  severed,  or 
its  insulation  impaired,  and  the  enterprise  yet  remains 
unaccomplished.  It  is  said  that  depths  of  nearly  two 
miles  were  encountered. 

Orxshkntsl  Guias  PAiimNO  — In  thia  kind  of  work,  a 
design  must  be  drawn  upon  paper  and  placed  beneath  the 
plate  of  glass  ,  though  the  artist  cannot  regulate  bis  tints 
directly  by  his  pallet,  but  by  specimens  of  the  colors 
producable  from  his  pallet  pigments  after  they  are  fired. 
The  upper  side  of  the  glass  being  sponged  over  with  gum- 
water,  affords,,  when  dry,  a  surface  proper  for  receiving 
the  colors,  without  the  risk  of  their  running  irregularly, 
as  they  would  be  apt  to  do,  on  the  slippery  glass.  The 
artist  first  draws  on  the  plate,  with  a  fine  pencil,  all  the 
traces  which  mark  the  great  outlines  and  shades  of  the 
figures.  This  is  usually  done  in  black,  or  some  other 
strong  color,  such  as  brown,  blue,  green  or  red.  In  lay¬ 
ing  on  these,  the  painter  is  guided  by  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  as  the  engraver  when  he  produces  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade  by  dots,  lines,  etc. ;  and  he  employs  the  color 
to  produce  the  shades  which  will  harmonise  best  with  the 
color  which  is  afterward  to  be  applied ,  but  for  the  deeper 
shades  black  Is  generally  used.  When  this  Is  finished, 
the  whole  picture  will  be  represented  in  lines,  similar  to 
an  engraving  finished  up  to  the  highest  possible  effect ; 
and  afterward,  when  It  is  dry,  the  vitrifying  colors  are 
laid  on  by  means  of  larger  hair  pencils,  their  selection 
being  regulated  by  the  burnt  specimen  tints.  After  color¬ 
ing,  the  artist  proceeds  to  bring  out  the  lighter  effects  by 
taking  off  the  color  in  the  proper  place,  with  a  goose-quill 
cut  like  a  pen  without  a  slit.  By  working  this  upon  the 
glass,  he  removes  the  color  from  the  parts  where  the 
lights  should  be  the  strongest,  such  as  the  hair,  eyes,  the 
refiection  of  bright  surfaces  and  light  parts  of  draperies. 

Ixnu  RrBBxn. — A  new  method  of  preparing  the  gum  of 
the  India-rubber  tree  consists  in  bottling  the  milk  when 
drawn  from  the  tree,  in  large  glass  bottles  or  demjjohns. 
A  preparation  of  some  chemical  natnre— probably  a  salt 
of  ammonia— is  mixed  with  the  milk,  and  the  bottles  are 
securely  sealed.  In  this  way  the  gum  is  exported.  It 
cordlrs  twenty-four  hours  after  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
forma  a  pore,  white,  solid,  and  remarkably  strong  rubber 
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LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  COMET. 

Thebe  has  been  a  great  deid  of  talk  all  oiier  | 
the  world,  for  eome  months  past,  about  a  comet 
that  was  predicted  to  make  its  appearance  some 
time  in  the  month  of  June,  and  many  old  ladies, 
and  nurses,  and  children,  have  been  put  into  a 
cold  swrat  because  some  reckless  astronomer  is 
said  to  have  “  figured  up  ”  and  made  his  sum 
prove  that  the  comet  would  strike  the  earth  and 
knock  it  all  into  a  cocked  hat  Some  other 
astronomers,  however,  have  declared  it  all  moon¬ 
shine,  and  said  nobody  need  to  be  teared.  For 
our  own  part,  after  examining  the  whole  ground, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  old 
earth  better  jog  along  quietly  in  its  old  track, 
and  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  comet,  and 
not  try  to  dodge,  or  fend  lest  it  should  be  in 
the  predicament  of  the  man  who  broke  his  leg 
trying  to  kick  against  nothing.  We  think  we 
are  well  supported  in  our  view  of  the  matter  by 
pretty  high  authority.  Professor  Pierce,  of 
Cambridge,  Professor  Magrini,  of  Milan,  and 
Professor  Babinet,  of  Paris,  assert  that  were  a 
comet  to  come  into  collision  with  the  earth,  the 
shock  would  not  be  felt,  from  the  fact  that  the 
matter  of  comets  is  so  light  that  it  could  offer 
no  resistance.  It  is  so  thin  that  stars  of  inferior 
magnitude  are  easily  seen  through  it  Babinet 
says : 

“  A  atar  of  the  eleventh  magnitnde  was  seen,  without 
any  sensible  loss  of  light,  through  a  comet  of  500,000 
kilometers  (about  800,000  miles)  in  breadth.  Like  ob¬ 
servations  have  been  made  by  Herachel,  Bessell,  Strove, 
Be.  According  to  photometry,  therefore,  the  comet  was 
at  least  sixty  times  less  brilliant  than  the  star.  To  ren¬ 
der  invisible  p  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  which  is  260 
times  brighter  than  a  star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  render  the  comet  900,000  times 
brighter  ;  and  as  the  atmosphere,  illuminated  by  the  full 
moon,  extinguishes  by  its  brightness  stan  of  the  fifth 
and  inferior  magnitude,  the  necessary  conclusion  is,  that 
the  comet  illuminated  in  the  heavens  by  the  sun  is,  never¬ 
theless,  900,000  times  less  brilliant  than  our  atmosphere 
illuminated  by  the  moon.  But  the  light  of  the  moon  in 
its  full  is  800,000  times  less  brilliant  than  the  full  light 
of  the  sun  ;  therefore,  if  the  air,  as  well  as  the  comet,  be 
illuminated  by  the  sun,  it  will  be  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  billions  of  times  brighter  than  the  comet.” 

Mr.  Faye,  after  whom  one  of  the  four  peri¬ 
odical  comets  is  named,  says  that  comets  are  not 
even  gases,  and  that  the  merest  cobweb  would 
offer  more  resistance  to  a  cannon  ball  than  a 
comet  to  the  earth ;  the  weight  of  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  estimated  at  six  thousand  milliards  of  mil¬ 
liards  of  tuns,  while  that'of  the  former,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  does  not  exceed  a  few 
ounces.  The  probal^ty  of  our  coming  into  the 


predicted  collision,  even  with  this  “  visible 
nothing,”  is  calculated  by  Olber  to  be  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  281,000,000. 

As  everybody  is  on  the  look  oat  for  the  comet 
about  these  days,  the  followuig  poem,  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  comes  np  with  a  freshness, 
and  helps  with  a  zest  to  “  pile  up  the^agony 
The  Comet  1  He  is  on  hie  way. 

And  nnging  as  he  flies ; 

The  whisxing  planstii  shrink  before 
The  specter  of  the  skies  ; 

Ah  I  well  may  regal  orbs  turn  blue. 

And  satellites  turn  pale, 

Ten  million  cubie  miles  at  head, 

Ten  billion  leagues  of  tail  I 

On,  on,  by  whistling  spheres  of  li^t, 

He  fleshes  and  he  flames  ; 

He  turns  not  to  the  left  or  right, 

He  asks  them  not  their  names  ; 

One  spurn  from  his  demonial  hee^ 

Away,  away  they  fly. 

Where  darimess  might  be  battled  up 
And  sold  for  “  Tyrian  dye.” 

And  what  would  happen  to  the  land. 

And  how  would  look  the  sea. 

If  in  the  bearded  devil’s  pate 
Our  earth  should  chance  to  be  f 
Full  hot  and  high  the  sea  would  boil, 

Full  red  the  forests  gleam  ; 

Ifethought  I  heard  and  saw  It  all. 

In  a  dftpeptie  dream. 

I  saw  the  tutor  take  his  tube. 

The  oomet’s  course  to  spy, 

I  heard  a  scream — the  gathered  rays 
Had  stewed  the  tutor’s  eye  ; 

I  saw  a  fort — the  soldiers  all 
Were  armed  with  goggles  green  ; 

Fop  cracked  the  guns  I — whix  flew  the  balls  I 
Bang  went  the  magaxine  I 

I  saw  the  scalding  pitch  roll  dovm 
The  crackling,  sweating  pines, 

And  streams  of  smoke,  like  water-sponts, 

Burst  through  the  rumbling  mines  ; 

I  asked  the  flremen  why  they  made 
Such  noise  about  the  town  ; 

They  answered  not,  but  all  the  while 
The  brakes  went  up  and  down. 

I  saw  a  roasting  pallet  sit 
Upon  a  baking  egg —  .. 

I  saw  a  cripple  scorch  his  hand 
Extinguishing  his  leg  I 
I  saw  nine  geese  upon  the  wing 
Toward  the  frosen  pole. 

And  every  mother’s  gosling  feU, 

Cdsped  to  a  crackling  coal  I 
I  saw  the  ox  that  browsed  the  grass 
Writhe  in  the  blistering  rays. 

The  herbage  in  his  shrinking  jaws 
Was  all  In  a  fiery  blase  ; 

I  saw  huge  Ashes,  boiled  to  rags. 

Bob  tbrongh  the  bubbling  brine ; 

And  thoughts  of  supper  crossed  my  son] — 

I  had  been  rash  at  miiM. 

^  Strange  sights  t  strange  sounds  I  0  fearful  dream 
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lU  memorjr  baunts  me  ■till— 

The  ttMiniiig  sea,  the  crimson  glare, 

That  wreathed  each  wooded  hill ; 
Stranger  I  if  through  thj  reeling  brain 
Such  midnight  visions  sweep, 

Spare,  spare,  O  spare  thine  evening  mebl, 
And  sweet  shall  be  tbj  sleep. 


WHO  KILLED  DOCTOR  BURDELLP 


After  months  of  unwholesome,  yet  natural ' 
excitement  on  the  part  of  the  public,  this  most ' 
cruel  and  atrocious  assassination  remains  as| 
much  a  mystery  as  in  the  first  moment  of  its  | 
perpetration.  Never  was  trial  more  loosely  j 
conducted  than  this  has  been,  and  rumor  is  not 
without  grave  surmises  in  regard  to  what  seems 
a  total  contempt  for  all  the  ends  of  justice.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  Attorney  Hall  has 
become  a  convert  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  that  as  women  have  no  voice  In  making 
the  laws,  they  must  not  be  subjected  to  their 
terrible  penalties.  However  this  may  be,  it 
will  be  better  to  abrogate  obnoxious  laws  than 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
condemn  the  unhappy  woman  so  painfully  asso¬ 
ciated  in  this  trial ;  it  was  a  sight  to  move  the 
hardest  heart,  to  see  this  mother,  with  such 
crimes  evident  in  her  life,  and  others  more  ter¬ 
rible  laid  to  her  charge,  seated  there  in  public, 
with  the  children  of  her  own  blood  gathered 
around  her  listening  to  that  which  made  older 
cheeks  tingle  with  shame,  and  indifferent  ones 
blanch  with  horror. 

Let  her  pass — the  crime  is'  not  proved  against 
her,  and  now  the  authorities  owe  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  this  most  mysterious  event  be  traced 
home,  that  our  people  may  rest  assured  that  if 
their  lives  are  periled  by  midnight  assassins,  the 
arm  of  the  law  is  ready  to  interpose  a  shield. 
We  confess  that  the  course  of  our  officials  in  this 
matter  is  utterly  inexplicable. 


“SINFUL.” 


“Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are 
unwrung.”  We  must  congratulate  ourselves — 
may  we  not? — that  no  such  intolerance  could! 
be  exercised  in  our  midst  as  is  implied  in  the ; 
following  statement,  which  we  copy  from  one  | 
of  the  religious  newspapers  of  our  city.  As  it  | 
was  published,  however,  without  comment,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  editor  indorsed 
or  condemned  the  action  of  the  Toronto  Bishop. 
If  he  indorsed,  it  is  time  for  the  people  to  look 
about  them ;  for  if  a  «n  be  committed  in  going 
to  hear  a  Methodist  preach,  we  ought  to  know 
it ;  still  more,  it  may  be,  that  other  sins,  differ¬ 
ing  in  degree,  may  be;  incurred  by  listening  to 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Unitarians,  Quak¬ 


ers,  and  other  sects,  and  we  ourselves  are  not 
free  from  guilt  so  incurred. 

We  shall  look  to  the  Church  to  define  this 
point,  and  the  degree  of  blackness  of  sin  in¬ 
volved  in  visiting  the  dissenting  churchea  We 
shall  expect,  and  look  anxiously  to  have  the 
question  settled— for  our  skirts  are  by  no  means 
clear  in  this  respect,  and  we  desire  to  know 
what  retribution  is  like  to  follow  ua  We  have 
felt  our  heart  burn  within  us  before  so  many 
of  these  simple,  unpretending  alWs,  that  our 
heart  misgiveth  us  that  it  may  have  been  no 
other  than  a  device  of  the  enemy,  and  the  glow 
was  from  a  “  strange  fire,”  and  not  from  the 
heavenly  Shekinah.  Verily,  it  were  well  for  us 
to  look  about,  lest  while  we  imagined  all  to  be 
right— that  faith  in  God,  love  to  man,  and  a  pa¬ 
tient  continuance  in  well-doing,  would  at  length 
laud  us  in  the  heavenly  Canaan — we  all  at  once 
find  ourselves  hurried  quite  in  another  direction, 
preceded  by  a  Methodist  black  robe,  and  herald¬ 
ed  by  a  Presbyterian  psalm  tune,  with>i  start¬ 
ling  interdict  from  St  Paul  himself,  in  full  ca¬ 
nonicals.  But  to  the  extract : 

**  The  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Toronto,  Canada,  has  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  charge,  as  a  missionary  in  the  Victoria 
District,  the  Rer.  Daniel  Murphy,  because  he  allowed  bis 
family  to  attend  Methodist  meetings,  and  because  he  had 
himself  appeared  before  the  Bishop  without  bands  !  The 
archdeacon  who  communicated  the  Chop’s  decision  to 
the  missionary,  wrote  :  <<  It  is  scbismatical  and  sinful  to 
attend  the  religious  meetings  of  those  who  are  exercising 
an  unlawful  ministry,  and  keeping  up  division  in  the 
Church.^* 

MADAM  LA  VERT. 

It  would  seem  that  the  fair  daughters  of  our 
Republic  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  confine 
their  utterances  to  the  dry  covers  of  literature, 
or  even  to  the  long,  time-honored  jiractice  of 
lecturing  a  la  Mra  Caudle.  Those  of  them  who 
have  talents  are  disposed  to  use  them  upon  time 
and  occasion,  despite  the  cavilings  of  the  press. 
Nor  is  public  speaking  confined  to  the  North. 
An  exchange  paper  brings  a  speech  from  the 
accomplished  Madam  La  Vert,  so  well  known 
and  so  deservedly  a  favorite  at  the  South.  This 
lady  is  the  granddaughter  of  Gen.  Walton,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  our  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

It  seems  that  a  company  has  recently  been 
organized  in  Mobile,  called  the  Continentals. 
The  ladies  of  the  place  volunteered  a  banner 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  the  distinguished 
and  lovely  woman  whose  name  we  have  given 
was  selected  to  grace  the  occasion  with  her  fine 
personal  appearance  and  eloquent  tongue.  We 
make  an  extract  from  her  oddi^ess,  which  was 
brief,  eloquent  and  appropriate  : 
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"  What  glorious  memories  of  SQcestnl  deeds  of  brare 
devotion,  heroic  sacrifices,  triais  and  triumphs,  sweep 
over  the  mind  as  we  ioek  upon  that  beloved  garb,  which, 
once  worn  bj  Washington  and  Greene,  bj  Humpter  and 
McIntosh,  pressed  on  through  ail  the  smoke  and  blood, 
the  bmine  and  battles  of  the  Revolution,  to  the  bir  land 
of  promise — the  rich  inheritance  of  republican  freedom 
we  eiyoy  to-day. 

“  And  this  day,  too  I  on  which  you  have  arrayed  your¬ 
selves  in  that  sacred  dress,  is  the  anniversary  of  the  first 
blow  for  independence — the  ever-memorable  battle  of 
l/sxington  I  Well  have  you,  at  such  a  time,  with  earnest 
gratitude  and  noble  determination  to  keep  alive  the  lofty 
sentiments  and  generous  courage  of  our  fiitbers,  adopted 
their  Continental  uniform  as  the  badge  and  habiliments 
of  your  soldierly  ranks. 

“  My  own  heart  bouf  ds  with  wild  joy  and  glowing  sym¬ 
pathy  as  I  look  upon  you,  for  he,  my  honored  grandfhther, 
whose  name  I  proudly  still  retalh,  and  whose  character 
and  services  are  my  richest  legacy,  wore  that  dress  when 
he  placed  bis  hand  to  the  great  chart  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

“  Hail,  then,  patriot  soldiers  i  Hail,  gallant  Continent¬ 
als  of  Mobile  I  To  your  keeping  I  shall,  as  the  medium  of 
the  fisir  and  lovely  donors,  confide  this  beauty-woven 
standard.  It  is  tbs  banner  of  our  country,  more  glorious 
far  than  the  imperial  cross  of  Constantine  I 

“  Bear  it  in  peace  as  the  ensign  of  patriotism,  the  type 
and  bond  of  our  nationality  ;  and  should  war — a  foreign 
war— ever  again  crimson  those  garments  with  American 
blood,  or  shroud  these  stars  in  the  smoke  of  bursting 
artillery,  while  you  remember  that  the  recollections  of 
the  past,  the  hopes  and  affections  of  the  present,  are  all 
clustering  around  your  ranks,  still  bear  bravely  this  flag, 
as  its  counterpart  was  borne  at  Lexington  and  Trenton, 
at  Eutaw  and  Yorktown,  ever  in  the  front  of  the  fight, 
the  beacon-light  of  valor,  victory  and  deathless  renown. 

“  Continentals  of  Mobile  I  with  pride  and  confidence  I 
place  this  banner  in  your  hands.” 

THE  QUAKER’S  ADVICE. 

“  It’s  what  thee’ll  sp^d,  ray  son,”  said  a  sage 
old  Quaker,  “  not  what  thee’ll  make,  which  will 
decide  whether  thee’s  to  be  rich  or  not”  The 
advice  was  trite,  for  it  was  but  Franklin’s  in 
another  shape  :  “  Take  care  of  the  pennies,  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.”  But 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  Men  are  con¬ 
tinually  indulging  in  small  expenses,  saying  to 
themselves,  it  is  only  a  trifle,  yet  forgetting  that 
the  aggregate  is  serious — that  even  the  seashor*^ 
is  made  up  of  petty  grains  of  sand.  Ten  cents 
a  day,  even,  is  thirty-six  dollars  and  a  half  a 
year,  and  that  is  the  interest  of  a  capital  of  six 
hundred  dollars.  The  man  that  saves  ten  cents 
a  day  only  is  so  much  richer' than  him  who  does 
not,  as  if  he  owned  a  life  estate  in  a  house 
worth  si.x  hundred  dollars.  Every  sixteen  years, 
ten  cents  a  day  becomes  six  hundred  dollars; 
and,  if  invested  quarterly,  does  not  take  half 
that  time.  But  ten  cents  a  day  is  child’s  play, 
some  will  exclaim.  Well,  then.  John  Jacob 
.istor  used  to  say  that  when  a  man  who  wishes 


to  be  rich  has  saved  ten  thousand  dollars,  he 
has  won  half  the  battle.  Not  that  Astor  thouj^t 
ten  thousand  much.  But  he  knew  that  in 
making  such  a  sum,  a  man  acquired  habits  of 
prudent  economy,  which  would  constantly  keep 
him  advancing  in  wealth.  How  many,  however 
spend  ten  thousand  in  a  few  yea||  in,  extra  ex¬ 
penses,  and  then,  on  looking  back,  cannot  tell, 
as  they  say,  “  where  the  money  went  to.”  To 
save  is  the  golden  rule  to  get  rich.  To  squander, 
even  in  small  sums,  is  the  first  step  towards  the 
poorhouse. 

AQUAFORTIS  AS  A  BEVERAGE. 

In  the  pretty  village  of  Haddonfield,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  some  years  ago,  there  resided  an  old  fellow 
who  was  familiarly  known  in  the  town  and  coun¬ 
try  as  “  Old  Joe.”  He  had  no  particular  occu¬ 
pation,  except  “  doing  chores  ”  or  errands— -nor 
particular  location.  He  ate  where  he  could  get 
a  bite,  and  slept  everywhere  ^he  could  find  a 
lodging  place.  Joe  was  a  regular  old  toper,  and 
Jersey  lightning  had  no  more  effect  on  his  in¬ 
sides  than  so  much  water.  He  generally  made 
his  headquarters  at  the  lower  tavern,  for  there 
were  two  in  the  town.  He  would  sleep  and 
doze  away  the  afternoon  on  an  old  bench  in  the 
comer  of  the  bar-room,  but  was  always  awake 
when  there  was  any  drinking  going  on.  When 
he  was  not  asked  to  drink,  he  would  slip  to  the 
bar  and  drain  the  glasses  of  the  few  drops  left 
in  them. 

One  afternoon.  Doctor  Bolus,  the  village  physi¬ 
cian,  was  in  the  tavern,  m&ing  up  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  aquttfortu  on  the  bar,  and  turned  round 
to  mix  up  some  other  ingredients.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  he  had  occasion  to  use  the  poisonous 
drag,  when  he  found  to  his  dismay,  that  the 
tumbler  was  drained  to  its  last  drop.  “  Mr.  Wig¬ 
gins,”  exclaimed  the  Doctor  in  affright  to  the 
landlord,  “  what  has  become  of  .the  aquaforti*  I 
put  on  the  bar  but  a  few  moments  agoT” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  landlord,  “  un¬ 
less  Old  Joe  slipped  in  and  drank  it” 

In  this  suspicion  they  were  both  confirmed, 
for  the  hostler  said  he  had  seen  Old  Joe  swallow 
the  fatal  draught  The  Doctor,  knowing  that  he 
must  certainly  die  after  such  a  dose,  instituted 
a  search  at  once.  After  some  hours  spent  in 
looking  through  the  barn,  onthouses,  and  woods, 
for  three  or  four  miles  aronnd  the  village,  Joe 
was  abandoned  to  his  fate.  It  was  a  cold  night, 
and  as  the  village  topers  assembled  around  the  • 
blazing  hickory  fire  in  the  bar-room,  nothing 
was  thought  of  or  talked  of  but  the  unfortunate 
end  of  poor  Old  Joe.  Some  four  days  had 
elapsed,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  from  Joe ; 
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they  came  to  the  coacluslon  that  he  was  a  goner. 
The  Doctor,  about  this  time,  had  occasion  to  visit 
a  patient  some  eight  miles  distant;  what  was 
his  surprise,  when  about  five  miles  from  the  vil¬ 
lage,  to  see  Old  Joe  in  front  of  a  farmer’b  house 
splitting  wood  1 

“  Why,  Joe0  said  the  Doctor,  riding  up  to  the 
fence,  “  I  thought  you  were  dead  and  buried  be¬ 
fore  this!” 

“  Why,  what  made  you  think  that.  Doctor!” 
said  Joe,  leaning  on  his  ax  handle. 

“  Didn’t  you  drink  that  dose  I  left  on  Old  Wig¬ 
gins’  bar  a  few  days  since?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Joe,  half  ashamed  to  own  it. 

“  Do  you  know  what  it  was  ?”  asked  the  Doc¬ 
tor. 

“Nol”  returned  Joe. 

“Why,  it  was  aquafortit — enough  to  kill  a 
dozen  men  I” 

“Well,  now.  Doctor,  do  you  know  that  I 
thought  there  was  something  queer  about  that 
darned  stuff,  for  after  I  drank  it,  every  time  I 
bloiMd  my  rtoee  I  biemed  a  hole  in  my  pocket  hand- 
kertkUfr 


A  GLANCE  ALL  ROUND. 

The  Chinese  war  is  a  fixed  fact.  The  English 
and  French  forces  are  both  being  reenforced  in 
the  Chinese  waters,  and  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  two  Governments  will  be  carried  out  with  a 
strong  arm.  There  will  probably  be  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance,  but  the  result  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  a  more  fl'ee  opening  of  the  ports  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  to  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  a  regular  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
the  Celestials  and  the  “outside  barbarians.” 
Ministers  of  foreign  nations  will  most  likely  be 
allowed  hereafter  to  reside  at  Pekin.  Whether 
our  own  Government  will  become  seriously 
mixed  up  in  this  war  is  uncertain.  Our  naval 
force  is  about  to  be  considerably  increased  on 
the  coast  of  China,  and  our  Minister,  Mr.  Reed, 
has  already  received  his  instructions,  and  is 
about  to  sail  fW>m  Norfolk  on  the  new  steam- 
frigate  Minnesota. 

It  has  been  recently  reported  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  New  Granada  has  ceded  to  England 
an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  for  a  naval  sta¬ 
tion.  This  may  not  exactly  conflict  with  the 
“  Monroe  doctrine,”  but  it  is  a  pill  that  Brother 
Jonathan  will  not  be  likely  to  swallow  without 
some  wry  faces.  The  report,  however,  wants 
confirmation.  It  is  said  Lord  Napier,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister  at  Washington,  has  no  official  inform 
mationof  the  fact,  and  does  not  believe  it.  Our 
own  difficulty  with  New  Granada,  growing  out 
of  the  Panama  riot,  is  not  yet  settled,  but  proba¬ 


bly  will  be  before  long.  Our  Government  will 
insist  upon  damages  being  paid  to  the  sufferers, 
and  reparation  will  have  to  be  made. 

The  great  fillibuster  game  in  Nicaragua  is  at 
last  played  out,  and  General  Walker  has  escaped 
with  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  In  this  bloody  strug¬ 
gle  of  two  years,  four  or  five  thousand  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  lost  their  lives,  and  probably  twice 
that  number  of  Central  Americans,  and  no  good 
has  come  from  ik  Walker,  who,  one  year  ago, 
drew  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him,  and  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  hero,  patriot  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  has,  by  his  later  conduct  in  Nicaragua, 
sadly  blasted  his  Ivight  fam^  and  is  now  very 
generally  denounced  as  a  cold,  selfish,  cruel,  un¬ 
scrupulous  despot.  Walker’s  forces  at  Rivas 
became  reduced  to  about  five  hundred  men,  and 
only  about  half  of  that  number  able  to  do  act¬ 
ive  service.  AU  the  provisions  he  had  left,  or 
could  obtain,  consisted  of  a  couple  of  oxen,  two 
or  three  mules,  and  a  few  dogs,  and  could  not 
lost  more  than  three  or  four  days.  He  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  or  three  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  well  supplied. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Captain  Davis,  of 
the  United  States  sloop-of-wai'  St  Mary’s,  lying 
at  San  Juan  on  the  Pacific,  after  learning  that 
Colonel  Lockridge  had  failed  to  get  possession 
I  of  the  San  Juan  River,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and 
i  had  returned  to  the  States,  resolved  to  interfere 
and  save  the  lives  of  the  remnant  of  Walker’s 
army.  He,  therefore,  opened  negotiations  with 
General  Mora,  commander  of  the  Costa  Ricans, 
and  agreed  upon  terms  to  which  Walker  finally 
assented.  Walker’s  schooner  Granada,  at  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  with  arms,  ammunition,  Ac.,  was 
given  up  to  General  Mora,  and  Walker  and  his 
i  men  were  permitted  to  be  taken  on  board  the 
I  St  Mary’s  and  carried  to  Panama.  From  here 
they  crossed  by  railroad  to  Asplnwall,  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  New  Orleans.  There  was 
quite  an  excitement  at  New  Orleans  on  the  arrival 
of  Walker,  and  large  crowds  assembled  at  the 
hotel  and  called  him  out  to  make  speeches.  He 
assured  them  that  “  victory  was  still  sure ;” 
from  which,  and  other  indications,  it  is  supposed 
there  may  be  an  attempt  to  get  up  another  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Nicaragua.  As  we  are  preparing  for 
press.  Walker  is  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and 
had  arrived  as  far  as  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where 
he  was  received  also  with  considerable  enthnsi- 
asm.  It  is  reported  that  after  visiting  Wash¬ 
ington  he  will  come  to  New  York.  He  will  find 
but  little  sympathy  here,  among  the  better  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community,  although,  without  doubt, 
there  are  thousands  here  who  would  promptly 
turn  out  and  hurra  for  him  till  they  were  hoarse. 
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Monnoa  aflfaira  have  reached  a  crisis.  The 
sore  had  come  to  a  head,  and  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  about  to  apply  the  lance,  when 
news  arrives  that  it  has  broke.  The  last  of  the 
United  States  officials  in  Utah,  including  Judge 
Stiles  and  others,  had  arrived  at  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  on  their  way  to  the  States,  having  fled  to 
save  their  lives.  It  is  added  that  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  seceding  Mormons  were  also  on  their  way 
to  the  States,  and  as  many  more  had  left  in  the 
other  direction  for  California.  The  conduct  of 
Brigham  Young  and  his  miserable  followers  has 
reached  to  a  hight  of  atrocity  and  crime  no 
longer  to  be  endured,  and  every  rightminded 
person  must  rejoice  that  the  strong  arm  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  at  last  raised  to  crush  out  the  mon¬ 
ster.  Twenty-eight  hundred  United  States  troops 
have  been  ordered  to  Utah,  under  command  of 
General  Harney.  A  new  Grovernor  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  with  Judges,  Marshall,  and  other  officers, 
will  accompany  the  army.  Brigham  will  proba¬ 
bly  soon  have  a  “  new  revelation,”  not  found  in 
his  Mormon  Bible.  Judge  Drummond  says  Brig¬ 
ham  is  guilty  of  murder,  as  well  as  many  other 
crimes.  He  should  be  brought  to  trial,  and  if 
convicted,  receive  due  punishment.  Eider  Or¬ 
son  Pratt,  the  most  distinguished  Mormon  next 
to  Brigham  Young,  has  already  met  his  doom, 
having  been  assassinated  by  a  man  who  over¬ 
took  him  running  off  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Robert  J.  Walker,  the  new  Governor  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  has  arrived  in  the  Territory  and  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  important  office.  He  has  made 
an  inaugural  address,  which  was  well  received, 
and  he  seems  to  be  quite  popular.  He  de¬ 
clares  the  people  of  Kansas  shall  have  a  fair 
chance  to  establish  their  Government  and  shape 
their  institutions  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
mtyority  of  the  actual  settlers,  without  any  in¬ 
terference  from  outsiders.  As  the  Territory  is 
very  rapidly  fllllng  up  with  emigrants,  mostly 
from  the  free  States,  slavery  will  probably  be 
excluded. 

The  municipal  election  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  was  marked 
by  a  disgraceful  and  bloody  riot,  in  which  flve 
or  six  persons  were  kilied  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
wounded.  A  party  of  rowdies  from  Baltimore, 
known  1^  the  name  of  “  Ping  Uglies,”  went  to 
Washington  to  interfere  in  the  election,  and  soon 
made  disturbance  at  some  of  the  polls.  A 
bloody  fight  commenced,  shots  were  fired,  and 
the  Mayor  appealed  to  the  President  for  aid  in 
protecting  the  peace  of  the  city.  The  appeal 
was  promptly  answered,  and  a  force  of  marines 
from  the  Navy  Yard  was  ordered  out  and  the 
riot  was  quelled. 
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It  is  said  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  high 
price  of  sugar  is  coming  down  to  a  more  reason¬ 
able  rate.  This  will  be  good  news  to  the  women 
and  children,  as  well  as  the  rest  W  mankind. 
The  high  prices  which  have  ruled  the  past  two 
\  years  have  stimulated  production,  while  they 
have  caused  a  diminution  of  consumption,  and 
I  the  natural  consequences  are,  increasing  stocks 
and  a  tendency  to  lower  prices.  The  crop  of 
:  Louisiana  promises  to  be  nearly  four  times 
I  greater  than  it  was  last  year,  and  the  yield  of 
!  maple  sugar  has  been  much  larger  than  was  ever 
:  before  known. 

Later  accounts,  up  to  the  last  of  April,  are 
received  from  Utah  as  we  are  going  to  press. 
Brigham  Young  had  set  out  on  his  promised  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  North.  The  tour  will  extend 
j  int^Oreg^n.  A  scientific  corps  is  attached  to 
the  expedition,  to  observe  the  mountain  ranges 
I  and  the  physical  geography  of  the  region  to  be 
traversed.  On  the  23d  of  April,  there  was  a 
grand  departure  of  Mormon  missionaries  from 
{ Salt  Lake  City.  They  are  assigned  to  fields  of 
!  proselyting  labor  in  the  United  States,  the  Brit- 
I  ish  Provinces,  Europe  and  Africa. 


FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLK. 

Wi  have  been  giTing.  from  month  to  month,  directions 
for  the  coatuming  of  women  and  children,  but  hither.o 
hare  eaid  nothing  for  the  uae  and  behoof  of  the  little 
ones — far  more  important  personages  in  the  community 
than  people  are  apt  to  imagine.  Besides  this,  children 
are  last  disappearing.  Little  ones,  in  short,  loose,  com¬ 
fortable  robes,  with  floating  hair  and  shining  feet,  hare 
given  place  to  small  things  in  frills  and  gaiters,  and 
enormous  “tuck  out,”  as  we  heard  a  little  lady  of  two 
and  a  half  call  her  crinoline.  Doll  playing  has  become 
almost  a  tradition.  We  remember  a  ben  (air  children  of 
ten  sat  studying  grammar  with  a  doU  upon  the  lap,  and 
amused  their  odd  hours  by  making  “rag  babies,”  and 
dressing  them  after  approved  fiuhion. 

In  those  days,  quite  fallen  into  the  past,  and  soon  to  be 
lost  from  the  memory  of  onr  times,  children  kept 
house  in  biry  style,  drinking  out  of  wee  bit  enpe,  and 
teaching  marvelous  knowledge  to  these  little  puppets  of 
infantile  love  ;  by  which  they  learned,  unknowingly,  much 
that  it  is  well  to  learn,  and  grew  to  be  careful,  and  into 
lady  ways,  quite  to  their  future  well  being.  Those  were 
the  times  when  Mother  Goose  was  a  classic,  and  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights  inviting,  and  apt  to  stir  the  mind  and  heart, 
also. 

Children  kept  their  toys  then,  and  would  have  felt  as 
much  pain  at  the  deetroction  of  a  miniature  chair  as 
their  elders  at  the  breaking  of  their  big,  old  arm-chairs — 
for  young  America  was  more  thoughtful  and  less  aggres¬ 
sive  then  than  now.  Juvenile  parties,  in  those  days, 
were  composed  of  bright,  cheery  creatnres,  each  with  a 
doll  in  her  arms,  and  pockets  filled  with  cakes  and  nnts ; 
there  were  flying  “  grace  hoops  ”  covered  with  gay  rib¬ 
bons,  and  ringing  battledores,  and  bounding  balla— some 
dancing,  a  few  ponts,  but  easily  suppressed  by  kisses,  and 
an  all-togethemesa  of  exuberant  fun  and  breakneck 
mirth. 
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much  improve  the  appeanoce.  If  jou  take  off  a  verj 
little  from  the  endi  of  the  curia,  it  will  do  no  harm. 

To  prepare  the  dreesea  for  uae  (see  No.  2),  Bret  double 
the  white  paper  over  back  at  the  black  lines  marked  a  A  j 
then  cut  with  a  small  pair  of  scissors  both  parts  of  the 
paper  cloae  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  dress,  leaving  onljr  a 


Since  children  have  gone  out,  assemblages  in  imitation 
rof  these  are  very  melancholy.  Little  things,  laced  in  and 
poked  out,  dawder  round  and  whisper  in  a  blaie  manner, 
as  if  they  felt  compunctions  and  presentiments.  We 
should  as  soon  think  of  lifting  a  monkey  as  one  of  them. 
As  for  romping  with  them,  they  would  be  shocked  at  such 
old-fashioned  demonstrations,  and  would  stand  in  fear  of 
bodices  and  steel  springs  to  be  put  out  of  place. 

“Times  aint  now  what  they  used  to  was  been.’’ 

We  observe  that  Messrs.  Clark,  Austin  k  Smith,  No.  3 
Park  row.  New  York,  are  reviving  for  this  obsolete  class 
sailed  children — in  the  hope  of  reproducing  them,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  and  to  aid  such  as  may  be  lingering  still  around 
some  quiet,  beautiful  homes — a  pretty  set  of  toys  called 
“The  Girls’  Delight.’’  These  consist  of  paper  envelopes 
containing  dolls,  with  several  changes  of  costume.  First 
we  have  Hiss  Florence  (No.  1)  as  “  beauty  unadorned,’’ 
and  the  little  patron  of  the  paper  puppet  is  directed  to 
prepare  her  costuming  something  in  this  wise : 


No  2L 

short  spstce  nncut  just  where  those  black  lines  are.  This 
will  be  the  point  where  the  dress  will  rest  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  figure.  The  closer  you  cut  the  better.  Cut 
out  all  the  little  scollops,  and  between  the  ends  of  the 
ribbon  bows  at  the  shoulders,  and  the  little  strip  between 
the  legs  of  the  pantalets.  You  will  see  that  if  yon  cut  as 
above  directed,  the  back  will  have  been  cut  just  about 
where  the  dotted  lines  are.  In  order  that  you  may  put 
on  the  dress  more  easily,  cut  out  of  the  back  that  little 
piece  marked  B.  This  will  give  yon  a  large  space  to  pass 
the  head  through  sidewise,  and  yon  will  be  leas  likely  to 
tear  the  dress  in  pntting  it  on,  especially  if  it  is  a  high- 
necked  one.  You  can  then  turn  it  around  to  its  proper 
position.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  the  neck  is 
to  be  ent  out  In  the  same  way  as  other  parts  of  the  dress, 
leaving  a  narrow  atrip  nncut,  as  mentioned  above.  Those 
little  points  in  the  neck  of  two  of  the  dresses  yon  can 
leave  on  or  ent  off  as  yon  please. 

No.  3  is  a  full  fancy  dress  for  Hiss  Florence,  highly  and 
most  elaborately  embroldeTed,  probably  for  state  occa¬ 
sions.  In  ease  the  sleeves  should  lap  over  the  dress,  ss 
they  sometimes  do,  though  not  in  this  instance,  cut  little 


No.  1. 

Cut  out  the  figure  carefully  close  to  the  outside  line  ; 
ent  out  also  the  white  piece  between  the  arms  and  the 
body,  and  that  between  the  lower  limbs.  If  you  ent 
around  the  hands  and  arms,  where  the  hands  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  body,  and  then,  when  you  put  on  the 
dress,  bring  the  hands  in  front  of  it,  by  turning  the  dress 
a  little  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  it  will  very 
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of  >  simple  make,  like  No.  6,  which  Is 
furnished  with  an  extra  pair  of  hands  ttr 
the  occasion.  The  mantilla  is  to  bn  pre¬ 
pared  same  as  the  dress. 

last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  bonnet. 
No.  6,  which  will  complete  the  prepara- 
tiooa  for  Misa  Florence,  and  she  will  be 
leadjr  to  walk  Broadway,  Chestnut  street, 
Washington  street,  or  Rirer  street,  as  the 
ease  maj  be,  for  she  will  be  perfectly  as 
she  should  be.  Double  the  white  paper 
orer  back  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
bonnet,  rnb  it  down  close  where  it  folds, 
then  cut  all  around  the  outside,  excepts 
ing  a  rery  small  space  where  it  is  folded 
orer  at  the  top.  When  yon  cut  out  the 
white  paper  where  the  foce  is  to  come,  do 
not  cut  the  back  with  the  front,  but  leave 
that  whole,  as  you  can  then  put  on  the 
bonnet  more  easily.  Gum  or  paste  the 
back  of  the  bonnet  to  the  front  at  the 
top  a  very  little,  just  enough  to  prevent 
its  coming  over  the  face  too  for.  If  the 
sides  are  gummed  the  merest  trifle  at  the 
point  where  the  bonnet  is  widest,  it  will 
make  it  flt  somewhat  better. 

We  intend,  in  a  future  number,  to  show 
how  Master  Frank  started  upon  his  trav¬ 
els,  in  Highland  costume  ;  perhaps  other 
little  folks  may  follow  in  the  same  way. 


\  No.  8. 

slits  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife  below  the  under-sleeves, 
large  enough  for  the  band  and  arm  to  go  through,  taking 
care  not  to  cut  the  outside  of  the  dress,  and  to  follow  the 
tower  edge  of  the  white  under-sleeve.  Pnt  the  hands 
through  these  slits  brfore  putting  the  dress  over  the  head ; 
then  cut  a  piece  from  the  back  of  the  dress,  close  to  the 
neck,  as  large  as  the  head,  and  put  the  head  through,  and 
double  the  dress  down  in  its  place. 

If  you  wish  Miss  Florence  to  walk  ont,  yon  most  fur¬ 
nish  her  with  a  more  subdued  style  of  dress,  such  as 
No.  4,  which  will  be  very  becoming  under  a  mantilla 


But  we  wish  to  say, 
expressly,  that  the 
children  should  study 
out  ai>d  apply  the  di¬ 
rections  themselves. 
If  they  learn  to  draw 
the  flgores,  and  paint 
thefoees,itwillbetba 
better  mental  exerdse 
for  them.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  what  we  pro¬ 
pose,  that  we  do  not 
think  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  is  in  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  over  in¬ 
tellectual;  they  are 
simply  preeoeioosly 
vain,  coquettish  and 
excitable. 
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A  RmDT  WITH  Oni  OBjKcnoit. — General  D—  wae 
more  diitinguisbed  for  gallantry  in  the  field  than  for  the 
care  he  lariahed  in  personal  cleanlinesa.  Complaining,  on 
a  certain  occasion,  to  the  Chief  Justice  B  —  of  the  suf* 
fering  he  endured  from  rheumatism,  that  learned  and 
humoroua  Judge  undertook  to  prescribe  a  remedy. 

“  You  must  desire  your  aorvant,”  he  said  to  the 
General,  “  to  place  every  morning  by  your  bed-side  a  tub 
three  parts  filled  with  warm  water.  You  will  then  get 
into  the  tub,  and  having  provided  yourself  with  a  pound 
of  yellow  soap,  you  must  rub  your  whole  body  with  it, 
immersing  yourself  occasionally  in  the  water,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  frocess  concludes  by 
wiping  yourself  dry  with  towels,  and  scrubbing  your 
person  with  a  fiesh-brush.” 

“  Why,”  said  the  General,  after  a  few  momenta  refiec- 
tion  upon  what  he  had  just  heard,  ”  this  seems  to  me 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  washing  yourself.” 

“  Well,”  rejoined  the  Judge,  “  it  is  open  to  that 
olgectioH.” 

Washixotox’8  Ahikdiient. — General  Washington  sel¬ 
dom  indulged  in  a  joke  or  a  sarcasm,  but  when  he  did  he 
always  made  a  decided  hit.  It  is  related  that  he  was 
present  in  Congress  during  the  debate  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  army,  when  a  member  offered  a 
resolution  limiting  the  army  to  three  thousand  men,  upon 
which  Washington  suggested  to  a  member  an  amendment 
providing  that  no  enemy  thotUd  ever  invade  the  country  with 
more  than  two  thouiand  soldiers.  The  laughter  whlqh 
ensued  smothered  the  resolution. 


Mono  or  the  Peino  or  OuanoB.— The  motto  which 
was  inserted  under  the  arms  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
on  his  soooeasion  to  the  English  crown,  was  “  non  rapui, 
ted  recepi’’—(l  did  not  steal  it,  but  I  received  H.) 

This  bring  shown  to  Dean  Swift,  he  said,  with  a  sar¬ 
castic  smile : 

”  The  receiver  is  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  the  thief.” 

A  SruDEiit  Ganmra  Srexgth. — A  student  of  one  of  our 
State  colleges  had  a  barrel  of  ale  deposited  in  his  room, 
oontrary,  of  course,  to  rule  and  usage.  He  received  a 
summons  to  appear  before  the  President,  who  said : 

“  Sir,  I  am  informed  that  you  have  a  barrel  of  ale  in 
your  room.” 

“  Yes,  Sir.” 

“  Well,  what  explanation  can  yon  makef” 

”  Why,  the  bet  is.  Sir,  my  physician  advises  me  to  try 
a  little  each  day  as  a  tonic,  and  not  wishing  to  stop  at  the 
various  plaoaa  where  the  beverage  is  retailed,  I  concluded 
to  have  a  barrel  taken  to  my  room.” 

“  Indeed.  And  have  yon  derived  any  benefit  fW>m  the 
use  of  it?” 

“  Ah,  yes,  Sir.  When  the  barrel  was  first  taken  to  my 
room,  a  week  ago,  I  could  scarcely  lift  ^t ;  now,  I  can 
carry  it  with  the  greatest  ease.” 

We  believe  the  witty  student  was  dischaiged  without 
special  reprimand- 

Dn.  Aber.vetbt’s  Opixioh.— A  gentleman  once  asked 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Abernetby  if  he  thought  the  moderate 
use  of  snuff  would  injure  the  brain.  ' 

“  No,  Sr,”  was  the  reply  ;  ”  for  no  man  with  a  single 
ounce  of  brain  would  ever  think  of  taking  snuff.” 

Da.  JoHHSox  as  a  Mdsical  Carnc.— -Dr.  Johnson,  once 
being  at  a  concert,  was  observed  by  a  musical  friend  to 


be  extremely  inattentive  while  a  celebrated  solo  player 
was  running  up  the  divisions  and  sub  divisions  of  notes 
upon  bis  violin.  His  friend,  to  induce  him  to  take  greater 
notice  of  what  was  going  on,  told  him  how  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  it  was. 

**  Difficult,  do  you  call  it.  Sir  t”  replied  the  doctor  ;  ”  I 
wish  it  was  impossible  I” 

Tbb  Apoaxsam  Catno  Rebuppeo. — ^Dr.  Johnson  once 
dined  with  a  Scottish  lady  who  had  botch  for  dinner. 
After  the  doctor  had  tasted  it,  she  asked  him  if  it  was 
good. 

“  It  is  good  for  hogs,  Ma’am,”  said  the  Doctor. 

“Then,  pray,”  said  the  lady,  “let  me  help  you  to  a 
little  more.” 

The  Lmu  Bor  aan  the  Lawraa _ “  Come  here,  my 

little  lad,”  said  an  attorney  to  a  boy  about  nine  years 
old. 

”  A  case  is  between  the  people  and  the  devil,  which  do 
yon  think  will  be  most  likely  to  gain  the  action  t” 

The  boy  replied : 

“  1  guess  it  will  be  a  hard  squeese  ;  the  people  have  (he 
most  money,  but  the  devil  has  the  most  lawyers.” 


One  Dollsb  pob  Each  Oppenee. — In  a  town  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  a  loafer  was  brought  before  a  justice  for  being  drunk 
in  the  street ;  the  fine  being  one  dollar  for  each  offense. 
He  paid  the  fine,  and  eras  arraigned  again  next  day. 

”  No  you  don’t.  Judge,”  said  he  ;  ‘‘I  knows  the  law- 
one  dollar  for  each  offense,  and  this  is  the  same  old 
drunk  I* 


Woman’s  Rigbis  — “  It  is  my  horse,  if  you  please,” 
said  the  wife ;  ”  my  money  bought  that  horse.” 

“  Yes,  Madam,”  replied  the  husband,  bowing,  “  and 
your  money  bought  me.” 


Ah  Editob’s  Appeal. — A  Western  editor  announces  the 
arrival  of  a  twelfth  responsibility  at  his  house,  and  makes 
the  foUosring  appeal  thereafter  : 

More  subscribers  wanted  at  this  office.” 


A  Sape  Retreat.— a  little  urchin,  some  two  or  three 
years  old,  being  a  little  distance  from  the  bouse,  was 
suddenly  startled  by  a  dap  of  thunder.  He  was  much 
frightened,  and  made  rapid  tnu^  for  the  house.  But  as 
the  shed  sras  the  nearest  shelter,  he  entered  It,  and  cast¬ 
ing  a  defiant  look  at  the  clouds,  exclaimed : 

“  Thunder  away.  I’m  under  the  shed  I” 


I  Gbowiho  AppEcnON. — A  wife  wrote  to  her  husband  in 
j  California,  and  commenced  her  letter,  thus : 
j  ”  Oh,  tell  me  not  that  absence  conquers  love  I  the 
:  longer  you  stay  away  the  better  I  like  yon.” 


The  Ban  op  Three  RoAne  — There  are  three  roads  out 
of  a  bad  scrape  ;  to  fight  out,  to  back  out,  and  to  keep 
out ;  tha  last  is  the  besl 


Nonbeo  Goon  tier  or  Naxaretb.— When  Church’s  great 
painting  of  Niagara  Falls  was  recently  en  exhibition  in 
Broadway,  the  British  Minister,  Lord  Napier,  was  Invited 
la  to  look  at  K.  The  nobleman  looked  at  it  attentively  for 
aome  time  with  evident  deligbt,  and  then  inquired  the 
name  of  the  artist.  He  was  told  it  was  Church. 

“  Church,  Church,”  said  be,  ”  ay,  very  fine  ;  when  did 
the  artist  come  overt” 

“  He  came  over  in  the  Mayfiower,  Sir,”  was  the  prompt 
I  suggestion  of  a  listener. 
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FASHION  AND  DRESS. 

Bitorx  oar  July  number  reacbee  our  •ubaerlben,  the 
Summer  ktyles  will  be  generally  adopted.  We  learn  from 
the  beat  authoritiea  that  no  rery  important  changes  hare 
taken  place  in  Faria,  the  place  ao  notable  for  progress 
and  prejudice.  We  bare  now  bid  adieu  to  the  capricious- 
neaa  of  the  Spring,  and  gladly  welcome  Summer — and  as 
gladly,  soft  colors  exquisitely  blended  into  the  moat  beau¬ 
tiful  designs.  As  our  Uagaxine  is  not  Intended  for  an 
adTetiising  medium  for  iksbioiuble  establishments,  we 
only  call  attention  to  changes  as  they  occur,  without 
entering  into  detail  to  describe  all  the  Tarious  kinds  of 
goods  for  sale  in  the  differant  stores  in  this  great  city. 
Bonnets  are  extremely  delicate  in  texture,  color  and  trim¬ 
mings,  with  no  material  change  in  the  shape,  being  still 
small,  with  retreating  sides  and  aioping  crowns.  A  new 
Summer  poplin  comes  in  small  checks,  and  finds  great 
taxor  as  a  material  for  trareling  dresses,  worn  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  of  the  same  material,  to  which  is  attached  a  hood. 
For  carriage  and  promenade  toilet,  grenadine  and  organdi 
hold  the  highest  rank.  An  organdi,  embroideced  in  de¬ 
tached  fiowers,  for  the  seaside  and  erening  parties.  *  An¬ 
other,  of  a  white  ground,  eorered  with  sprigs  and  large 


stripes  of  the  same  color.  A  third,  printed  in  the  piece 
for  a  double  skirt  and  flounces. 

Cambric  muslin  and  jaconet  dresses,  with  pyramids  up 
the  Side,  are  quite  pretty. 

A  grenadine,  of  a  plain  ground — white,  gny  or  bhu^ — 
haring  green,  maroon  or  xiolet  flounces.  The  abore  will 
gire  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  prerailing  style  of  the  day. 

For  mantillas,  the  form  is  that  of  a  shawl  of  medium 
aixe,  the  lower  edge  surrounded  by  a  flonace.  The  mate¬ 
rial  either  of  silk  or  laoe,  or  both  materials  together. 

An  elegant  garment  for  July  is  called  the  “Peri.”  It 
is  large,  flowing  and  ample,  made  almost  entirely  of  lace. 
The  foundation  is  plain  bobinet,  in  the  form  of  a  round, 
medinm-sized  mantle,  to  which  is  attached  a  very  deep 
flounce  of  chantilly  lace^  which  it  takes  fire  yards  to  cmn- 
plete ;  abore  this  is  a  second  flounce,  beaded  by  a  row 
of  fine  cbeaille  trimming. 

A  pretty  shawl  circle,  for  the  use  of  young  ladies  at 
watering  places,  is  made  of  fine,  pale  buff  linen,  trimmed 
round  with  fire  rows  of  graduated  linen  braid,  painted 
head  gathered  at  the  throat  and  finished  with  two  hand¬ 
some  silk  tassels.  A  smaller  misses’  talma  is  made  of 
pilot  cloth ,  prettily  trimmed  with  white  braid  and  strapped 
across  the  front. 
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liuiqueii  will  be  generally  aUopted  during  the  Summer, 
and  it  la  prubaUe  they  will  be  a  little  lunger  and  fuller 
than  thuee  hitherto  worn.  Some  of  the  new  dresaes  have 
a  double  baaque,  the  upper  one  being  much  shorter  than 
the  under  one.  Others  have  a  single  basque  randyked  at 
the  edge,  with  grdUt  suspended  from  the  points.  Em¬ 
broidery  is  a  fsTorite  ornament  for  basques. 

The  new  under  sleeves  which  have  appeared  for  the 
Spring  and  Summer  ate  very  pretty.  Several  are  com¬ 
posed  of  worked  muslin  and  Valenciennes  insertion.  They 
are  closed  at  the  wrist,  and  consist  of  puffings  separated 
one  from  another  by  bouillons,  with  runnings  of  colored 
ribbon.  The  wristband  is  formed  of  a  similar  bouillon, 
and  is  fastened  by  a  bow  and  flowing  ends  of  ribbon. 
The  ribbon  employed  in  trimming  under  sleeves  shonld 
harmonize  with  the  color  of  the  dress. 

Wide  braids  have  almost  entirely  superseded  the  rolls 
which  were  so  generally  employed  in  dressing  the  hair 
last  season.  This  gives  an  additional  appearance  of  hight 
to  the  head,  and  is  said  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the 
enormous  “  casque  "  head  dress  of  Louis  XV.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  hair  to  the  hight  of  eight  or  ten  inches  has 
been  introduced  in  Paris  by  Madame  de  Castiglione,  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Spanish  beauty,  and  rival  to  the  Empress.  She 
aSects  the  style  of  the  ancient  npime,  of  which  she  pre¬ 
sumes  to  be  the  representative — dresses  in  severe  antique 
fisshion,  which,  though  so  terrible  a  test  to  most  women, 
seems  only  to  highten  her  brilliant  and  classical  beauty. 

For  dressing  the  hair,  flowers  only  are  used,  principally 
in  the  form  of  wihaths,  and  must  always  be  composed  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  which  onument  the  dress.  They 
are  very  richly  represented  in  coral,  and  still  more  su 
perbly  by  gems  set  to  represent  the  most  delicate  sprays 
and  blossoms. 

India  fabrics  are  rapidly  gaining  favor  with  the  more 
exclusive  of  our  elegantes,  the  styles,  though  sometimes 
of  the  most  delicate  beauty,  rarely  pleasing  the  popular 
taste  ;  and  the  prices  being  moderate,  they  have  at  once 
the  merit  of  being  both  economical  and  exclusive. 

For  morning  toilets,  we  see  printed  muslins,  English 
quiltings  with  white  grounds,  and  zephyr  cloths.  Poplins 
are  quite  common  for  a  morning  promenade. 

DsacBimox  or  E.voiuvino — Evmniio  Dnss. — Coiffure 
ornamented  with  a  crown  of  ivy  leaves.  On  the  forehead 
the  hair  is  arranged  in  waved  flat  bandeaux,  and  tbe 
ends  meet  behind  very  low  on  the  neck.  Long  ringlets 
bang  down  tbe  sides  and  behind.  On  the  head,  laid  quite 
flat,  is  a  crown  of  ivy  forming  a  point  in  front,  and  then 
descending,  still  quite  flat,  to  form  a  eachepeigne  behind 
and  blend  with  tbe  ringlets.  Dress  of  white  tulle,  trimmed 
with  white  satin  ribbons  and  blonde.  The  body  pointed, 
of  moderate  length,  is  decorated  with  a  bertha  composed 
of  two  rows  of  very  light  pnlfed  tulle,  mounted  on  the 
stiffer  tulle  that  forms  the  bertha.  Narrow  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  long  in  front,  and  cut  sway  at  the  sides.  On  this 
bertha  the  puffings  form  two  rows.  They  are  interrupted 
at  intervals  by  loops  of  satin  ribbon  No.  2,  which  are 
turned  under  the  puffing.  At  top,  a  slight  ruche  of  silk 
tulip.  At  bottom,  a  blonde.  The  back  like  the  fW>ot. 
The  sleeve  is  composed  of  a  tulle  puff,  terminated  by  a 
tulle  fHU  having  a  satin  ribbon  sewed  at  the  edge  and  a 
narrow  blonde.  The  skirt  is  double.  The  upper  one, 
forming  a  tunic,  has  one  width  less  than  the  skirt,  when 
the  ornament  of  each  consists  of  live  tulle  puffings  inter¬ 
rupted  by  satin  loops.  Above  the  puffings  there  is,  on 
each  skirt,  a  tulle  ruche  composed  of  a  band  of  tulle  two 
inches  and  a  half  deep,  with  a  white  satin  ribbon  at  each 
edge.  This  ruche  is  gathered  a  la  virCle  in  the  middle, 
so  that  the  two  edges  almost  meet  in  forming  the  ruche. 


A  HOOP  CATASTROPHE. 

Thb  Richmond  Whig  says :  A  few  Sundays  ago,  a  mod¬ 
est  young  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  attended  the 
morning  service  in  one  of  our  fkshionable  chutchea  He 
was  kindly  shown  into  a  luxuriouily  cushioned  pew,  and 
had  hardly  settled  himself,  and  taken  an  observation  of  his 
neighbors,  before  a  beautiful  young  lady  entered,  and, 
with  a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand,  preventing  our  friend 
from  rising  to  give  her  a  place,  quietly  sunk  into  a  seat 
near  the  end.  When  a  hymn  was  given  oat,  she  skillfully 
found  the  page  ;  and,  with  a  sweet  smile  that  set  his  heart 
a  thumping,  handed  her  neighbor  the  book.  Tbe  minister 
raised  hla  hands  in  prayer,  and  the  foir  girl  knelt ;  and  in 
this  posture  perplexed  her  friend  which  most  to  admire, 
her  beauty  or  her  devoutness.  Presently  the  prayer  was 
concluded,  and  the  congregation  resumed  their  seats.  Our 
friend  respectfully  raised  his  eyes  flrom  the  fair  form  be 
had  been  so  earnestly  scanning,  lest  when  she  looked  up 
she  would  detect  him  staring  at  her.  After  a  couple  of 
seconds,  he  darted  a  furtive  glance  at  tbe  charmer,  and 
was  astonished  to  see  her  still  on  her  knees.  He  looked 
closely,  and  saw  that  she  was  much  aSected — trembling 
in  violent  agitation,  no  doubt  from  tbe  eloquent  power  of 
the  preacher.  Deeply  sympathizing,  he  watched  her 
closely.  Her  emotion  became  more  violent ;  reaching  her 
hand  behind  her,  she  would  convulsively  grasp  her  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  strain,  as  it  were,  to  rend  the  brilliant  fabric  of 
her  dress.  The  sight  was  exceeding  painful  to  behold,  but 
he  still  gazed,  like  one  entranced,  with  wonder  and  aston¬ 
ishment.  After  a  minute,  the  lady  raised  her  fkce,  here¬ 
tofore  concealed  in  the  cushion,  and  with  her  hand  made 
an  unmistakable  beckon  to  our  friend.  He  quickly  moved 
along  tbe  pew  toward  her,  and  inclined  his  ear,  as  she 
evidently  wished  to  say  something.  “Please  help  me. 
Sir,”  she  whispered  ,  “  my  dress  has  caught,  and  I  can’t 
get  up.”  A  brief  examination  revealed  the  cause  of  tbe 
difficulty the  fair  girl  wore  fashionable  high-heeled 
shoes  \  kneeling  upon  both  knees,  those  heels  of  course 
stack  out  at  right  angles  ;  and  in  this  posi^on  the  highest 
hoop  of  her  new-fangled  skirt  caught  over  them,  and  thus 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  raise  herself  or  straighten 
her  limbs.  The  more  she  struggled,  the  tighter  was  she 
bound  ;  so  she  was  constrained  to  call  for  help.  This  was 
Immediately,  If  not  scientifically,  rendered  ;  and  when  the 
next  prayer  was  made,  she  merely  inclined  herself  upon 
the  back  of  tbe  front  pew — thinking,  no  doubt,  that  ahs 
was  not  in  fraymg  aatuwie. 

■  Hoors  SzvsD  Hih! — As  the  steamer  Commonwealth 
came  alongside  the  wharf  at  New  London,  on  Friday 
night,  on  the  passage  from  Norwich  to  New  York,  a  lady 
walked  overboard,  and  would  have  been  drowned  but  for 
the  hoops  in  her  dress,  which  rendered  the  same  some¬ 
what  balloonish,  and  withal  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
more  complicated  life-preserver.  The  night  was  very  dark, 
and  it  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  she  could  be  extri¬ 
cated  from  her  perilous  situation,  during  which  time  the 
hoops  were  sufficiently  strong  to  buoy  her  up  and  prevent 
her  from  sinking. 

A  Niom  on  tbi  SnzifEa. — An  Hibernian  went  on  board 
the  boat  for  Portland,  and  turned  into  his  berth.  The 
Captain,  when  out  a  little  way  from  the  harbor,  finding  a 
heavy  fog  coming  on.  Judged  it  rather  prudent  to  return 
to  tbe  wharf  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  Paddy  came  on  deck  robbing  his  eyes, 
and  looking  bewildered  around  him,  exclaimed— 

“Be  the  bowly  poker  I  a  big  place  is  this  Portlandi 
and  built  afther  the  style  of  oold  Boatown,  too.” 


